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ABSTRACT 


This thesis focuses on the relationship between the Alberta 
elector and the federal structure of government under which he 
lives. The study examines federal-provincial relations between 
Alberta and the Federal Government in historical perspective and 
places special emphasis upon the issues and problems of the 1968 
to 1969 period. The data from a 1969 Alberta survey is also 
examined and five dimensions of the electorate's perceptions of 
federalism are examined: (1) the electorate's awareness of the 
division of powers between the federal and provincial government; 
(2) the degree of concern that Albertans have towards the 
maintenance of the Canadian federal system; (3) the extent to 
which individual electors become involved in following federal- 
provincial matters; (4) the citizen's evaluation of Canadian 
federalism; (5) the relationship of party identification to 
perceptions of federalism. 

The data presented in this study is based upon a provincial 
survey of 567 Alberta residents. A random sampling procedure was 
utilized and the population was proportionately stratified 
geographically to ensure the sample would be representative. All 
interviews were conducted by professional interviewers on a face 


to face basis. 
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An analysis of the data shows that most Alberta electors 
were aware of which government is responsible for looking after 
broad areas of jurisdiction that are primarily wienin the 
responsibility of either the federal or provincial government(s). 
Those who did err in identifying areas of responsibility with 
the appropriate government tended to underestimate provincial 
peer #tadl overestimate federal powers. Also, awareness of the 
division of powers was found to be positively associated with 
education. 

Concern over the maintenance of a division of powers 
between the two governments was manifest by most Alberta electors. 
Two basic reasons were given: provincial governments were seen 
as necessary because they were closer to the people (geographic 
proximity), and were more capable of providing a personalized 
service to the citizen. 

The electorate's evaluation of the division of powers 
indicated support for the status quo. Most electors indicated 
they would prefer to see a clear division of powers between the 
two governments rather than a sharing of jurisdictional respon- 
sibilities. There was no indication that awareness of a 
government's jurisdictional responsibilities was related to ones 
preferences regarding increased federal or provincial powers. 
However, concern over the maintenance of the division of powers 


was found to be positively associated with a stated preference 
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for increased provincial responsibility. 

Party identification was not found to be associated with 
perceptions of federalism. No evidence was found to support the 
balance of: power theory which states that electors elect a 
different party to office provincially than that which is in 
power federally to effectively balance the power of the party in 
power at the federal level. The rationale given by provincial 
Social Credit party supporters for their support of this "provincial 
party" was based primarily upon administrative, leadership, and 
candidate considerations. The Alberta electorate seems to perceive 
the provincial and federal party systems in classical federal 


terms - independent within their spheres of jurisdiction. 
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ELECTORAL PERCEPTIONS OF FEDERALISM 


With the initiation of constitutional conferences in February 
1968, the importance of federal-provincial relations was brought 
effectively into public view. To the participants, the televising 
of the proceedings "underlined the importance of the discussions 
and facilitated public involvement in planning the future of our 
federal system.) 

While it was all well and good for statesmen to speak of 
public involvement in federal-provincial negotiations and thereby 
justify the televising of the proceedings, there were underlying 
assumptions regarding the public's knowledge of federalism and 
the importance of federalism to the individual. Of what import 
is federalism to the individual? Does it make any difference to 


the public that the division of powers in Canada allocates 
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responsibility for education to the provincial government rather 
than the federal government? Would it make any difference to 

the citizens of Alberta whether or not their old age pensions 

or family allowance cheques came from the provincial government 
rather than Ottawa? To the political scientist, the constitutional 
lawyer, and the federal or provincial politician the answer to 
these questions, although not always clear, would be affirmative. 
But what about the average citizen? Does it make any difference 

to him whether the federal or provincial government provides the 
necessary services? Questions of this nature are often answered 

by the academic or the politician on behalf of the electorate, 

but unfortunately little empirical evidence is available 

concerning the understanding of, or the attitudes of the electorate 
towards such Brablemse- This lack of data concerning the citizen's 
perception of federalism points out a shortcoming in recent 

survey research projects. Most behavioral studies deal with 
voting behavior as it relates to candidates, political parties, 

and issues, not formal governmental structure. This study is an 
exploration of the hitherto unexamined relationship between the 
Alberta elector and one aspect of the formal governmental structure 


under which he lives: peeeeariey, ° 


The Nature of Canadian Federalism 


K.C. Wheare defined the federal principles as "the method 
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of dividing powers so that the general and regional governments 
are each, within a sphere, coordinate and iedenendentr The 
essence of this definition lies in the coordinate and yet independent 
relationships established between regional and central governments. 
The basis of these two relationships is directly related to the 
division of powers between the two governments. Wheare suggested 
that a federation might have as a basic requirement a written 
constitution that stipulates the areas of responsibility within 
which each government is to function. In the event of conflicts 
and disputes over jurisdiction, the division of powers provides 
those charged with interpreting the constitution a reference or 
check list. The difficulty is that words take on new meanings and 
governments assume new powers which the constitutional draftsmen 
could not possibly conceive. Thus, the Rise aoe powers as 


outlined in the Canadian Constitution has changed considerably 


since 1867.> 


Although the authors of the B.N.A. Act were relatively 
painstaking in delineating the powers assigned to the two 
levels of government, the language they used to define those 
powers was still, of necessity, general and abstract. Phrases 
such as "peace, order and good government," "trade and 
commerce" and "property and civil rights," which appear in 
Sections 91 and 92, . . . are obviously replete with ambiguities. 
Even though some of the other subject matters of legislation 
are more precisely described, the list taken as a whole, 

could never anticipate the enormous range of complexity of 
problems which through the course of time have concerned 
Canadian legislators . . . nor indeed have the appropriate 
legislative responses to them often emerged jin a way which 
brings them clearly under national or provincial heads of 
power. 
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While the courts played a meaningful role in interpreting 
the legislative powers of the two levels of government during the 
19th century, there was a noticeable decline in the role of the 
courts since the late 1930's. Bora Laskin suggested, "It is as if 
a stalemate has been reached in the legal relations of Canada and 
the Provinces, but with no legal, no judicial means of resolving 
current coutitcee: He suggested that there are two discernible 
reasons for this state of affairs: 

Moreover, from the late thirties on, the political disposition 
appeared to be to rely on constitutional amendment for effective 
change; and, failing that, to seek to reconcile the difficulties 
of divided jurisdiction through administrative co-operation 
which would permit unified action while leaving existing 
jurdicially-declared limits of constitutional authority 
undisturbed. Clearly enough, political federalism has been, 

for many years, much more dominant than legal federalism 

in this country. 

The displacement of legal federalism by political federalism 
is not the only change that has taken place. By 1946, when Wheare 
wrote his book, Canadian federalism had changed considerably from 
the days of Macdonald. Rather than having a dominant federal 
government capable of disallowing provincial legislation, Canada 
had evolved from this quasi-federal state (wherein the federal 
government was dominant), through the classical federal stage of 
coordinate and independent status, to a state of mutual dependency 
between the two levels of gave Gamenie This development of 


cooperative federalism within Canada has been the result of the 


interplay of many forces. This would include war, depression, and 
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the transformation from an agricultural and rural society to an 
industrialized and urban eoerery: 4° 

The effects of these factors have been to necessitate direct 
negotiations between federal and provincial politicians thereby 
facilitating the regulation of the activities between the two 
levels of government through administrative cooperation. This has 
been done very effectively through federal-provincial conferences 
which have perpetrated a maze of intergovernmental arrangements, 
committees of civil servants, special meetings between the ministers 
of the two levels of government, and as of 1968 a "Continuing 
Constitutional Conference" with a continuing committee of Sa@deials. 
This has resulted in what D.V. Smiley refers to as "executive 


i 


federalism." The resulting labyrinth of ad hoc political agree- 


ment reached by these various governmental bodies which for lawyers, 
academics, and politicians determine the proper activities of 
regional and federal governments, may, according to John Porter, 
have precipitated confusion among the electorate: 


Because the distribution of powers that now exists between 
the two levels of government taxes the capacity of the 
constitutional lawyer and the political scientist to 
understand it, . .. it is difficult to see what provincial 
autonomy means for vast segments of the electorate... . 
In this sense the myths that go to support the continued 
fragmentation of the political system need some critical 
examination. 


Indeed, a critical examination of Canada's federal system has been 


undertaken during the past two decades. 
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The various authors who have taken it upon themselves to 
examine the effects and repercussions of Canada's federal system, 
have taken basically one of three positions: (1) to predict the 
demise of Canada's federal system of government through an 
evolutionary process whose ultimate goal is a unitary form of 
government; (2) to predict the demise of Canadian federalism 
through the balkanization of the country into its various regional 
entities; and (3) to predict the maintenance of a federal constitu- 
tional form for Canada by extolling the virtues of this particular 
system of government and its ability to adapt to the forces of 
change within the Canadian polity. All three of these positions 
are based on certain assumptions regarding the meaningfulness of 


federalism to the Canadian electorate. 


The Inevitability of Unitary Government 


J.A. Corry in an article written during the 1950's suggested 
several factors which in his estimation have attributed to the 
development of federal dominance in many areas constitutionally 
within the jurisdiction of the provinces: nationalization of 
sentiment among the various elites of the sere the increased 
demands of big business for uniform labor, monetary and fiscal 
governmental policies, national governmental leadership in 
taxation policy, the resulting centralization of decision-making 
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due to the first and second war, etc. Professor Corry also took 
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special note of the centralizing effects of conditional grants by 
suggesting that, "[t]he tendency is for the provinces to become 
dignified and haughty pensioners rather than partners of the 
national eavernnentet ‘The essence of this article was that 
Canada, due to the increasing interdependence of governments at 
both the provincial and federal levels, and the necessity for 
central economic controls (based on an argument of efficiency), 
had evolved into a type of unitary system of government with the 
provinces becoming merely administrative branches of the central 
government. 

As for the individual citizen's support of, or reaction to 
these developments, Corry suggested, "The truth is that the bulk 
of the people are not really aware of what is at stake in federal- 
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state issues." This observation concurs with the position taken 


by W.H. Riker in a more recent article. His condemnation of 
federalism and preference for a unitary state is much more explicit 
as he suggested that federalism is nothing more than a legal fiction. 
Riker concluded his criticism of both the recent writings on the 
subject of federalism and the academics and lawyers who perpetuate 
ne fictional notion by noting: 

. . . the ordinary citizen is quite indifferent to the idea 

of federalism. Indifference is a function I suspect of 

the realization that federalism is no more than a constitu- 


tional legal fiction which can be given whatever content 
seems appropriate at the moment. 
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Inevitable Balkanization 

During the 1960's another group of analysts emerged who 
felt federalism was an outmoded form of government for Canada. 
These individuals saw regional diversities as requiring a greater 
independence than that which a federal union affords. While the 
former argument conforms to the maxim of Lord Bryce that federalism 
is merely a transient form on the way to a unitary eeeteee the 
forecasters of eventual balkanization suggest that Canadian 
federalism is an experiment which has not worked. Some French- 
Canadians, for example, claim that the forces that bind Canada's 
two nations together (sociologically speaking) are not strong 
enough even to maintain federalism nor allow the development of 
a unitary state. During the past decade the most outspoken 
and well publicized proponent of this position was Rene Levesque. 

In Option Quebec, Rene Levesque dwells upon the differences 
between French and English Canadians and differs from the former 
arguments in that he sees balkanization as a result of irreconcilable 
social differences. In depicting the fundamental differences, 
which to him demand expression through an independent political 
entity, Rene Levesque dwells upon language rights, culture, French- 
Canadian history, and an esprit de corps found within the French- 
Canadian popniacee = Unlike Corry and Riker, who speak of the 
citizenry's indifference toward formal S tertental structures, 


Levesque feels that the residents of at least one of Canada's 
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provinces, Quebec, are very jealous of the ability of their 
province to develop social and economic programs independent of 
the national government and as a result are not only hostile 
towards increasing federal power but would prefer to dissolve 
evarederarion’’ 

Although Levesque's argument deals with but one of Canada's 
provincial governments and is an extreme Peeteicn the repercus- 
sions of this movement are felt throughout the entire Canadian 
federation. Admittedly, the extent to which similar feelings 
exist in other provinces is dependent upon the economic, social, 
and political atmosphere of each individual province. One must 
consider, however, the effects which discontent within one province 
may have on other provincial governments. Although the feeling of 
separatism in Quebec may not be shared by Eanes outside of the 
province, that does not mean other provinces are not affected by 
the demands for more autonomy. Premier Robarts was very emphatic 
on this point in addressing the February 1969 Constitutional 
Conference: 

We must recognize that events in one jurisdiction can have 
an influence on another jurisdiction many miles away. In 
this respect, no one province is an island that can act 

solely on its own, because whatever it does is going to be 


reflected in attitudes taken by people in other parts of 
Canada. 


Basically one of the two possible reactions on the part of the 
other provinces may be precipitated as a consequence of political 


developments within Quebec: (1) strike a sympathetic cord among 
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both the populace and elite of one or more of the other provinces 
resulting in either demands upon the central government for greater 
autonomy or, there is a remote possibility that separatist 
tendencies within other provinces may be kindled; also, (2) cause 
a type of backlash effect thereby resulting in demands for greater 
solidarity between the other provinces and federal anor iret 
Should it have the former effect, it is possible that other 


spokesmen favoring the balkanization of Canada will emerge. 


Federalism: The Answer for Canada 
The proponents of federalism are varied, but basically they 
all agree that federal theory is sound and in practical terms the 
only constitutional form of government adequate to meet the demands 
of Canada's diverse geographic, cultural, and seo adund regions. 
This does not mean that those who support federalism necessarily 
accept Wheare's approach which demands a balanced division of the 
total sovereign powers between regional and central governments in 
such a way as to guarantee the complete independence of one another. 
Instead, federalism is seen as a dynamic institutional arrangement 
capable of continual change through cooperation between the two 
spheres of government. 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau has suggested: 
. . . the political future of Canada will lie in the direction 
of greater centralization in some areas and greater decentral- 
ization in others. But at all times, cooperation and inter- 


change between the two levels of eee will be, as they 
have been, an absolute necessity. 6 
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In an article written in 1966, Edwin R. Black and Alan 

C. Cairns support the maintenance of federalism in Canada by 
pointing out that regardless of the "French fact," the diversities 
of the English speaking communities demand regional political 
expression. Their argument is based upon the development of 
regional, social, economic, and political loyalties: 

A general preoccupation with discovering forces tending 

to create an impressive nation-state led many to ignore 

the creation and effects of social, political, and 

physical communication networks within the provinces, 

the growth of regional economies with international as 

well as national ties, and the burgeoning provincial 

bureaucratic and other elites which confidently manage 

state systems bigger in scope, epupGcence:, and importance 

than some foreign sovereignties. / 
The implications of Black and Cairns' article is that Canada has 
both a social and structural federal system. Thus the interplay 


of political forces responding to economic and social forces tend 


to entrench even more the perpetuation of the federal system. 


Parties, Voting and Electoral Perceptions of Federalism 


One manifestation of this interplay of political forces is 
the propensity of some Canadians to support regionally based 
parties, while at the same time maintaining a relatively stable 
two plus party system nationally. Alberta has been one of the 
most consistent provinces in maintaining this pattern, although 
Saskatchewan, British Columbia, and Quebec voters have participated 


in similar voting patterns. Explanations of this phenomenon on 
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a national basis have been attempted by several authors by making 
certain assumptions about electoral perceptions of Federations?” 

In an article written by Steven Muller in 1961, entitled 
"Federalism and the Party System in Canada," it was suggested that 
the Canadian electorate in general not only understood the intri- 
cacies of Canadian federalism, but that they voted for different 
parties provincially than federally in an effort to ensure continued 
representation of regional iteePestaee Muller's thesis is that 
at the very heart of Canadian federalism there is an innate tension 
between the two levels of government which is controlled by a 
unique development within the party system. 

Muller argued that the tension between the two levels of 
government is primarily caused by federal-provincial financial 
relations. He suggested that because the federal government has 
been subsidizing the provinces since Confederation, no satisfactory 
arrangement has every been devised to balance fiscal needs (real or 
perceived) with fiscal means. Thus a real strain is periodically 
placed upon the relationship between the federal and provincial 
governments as the financial demands of the latter, regardless of 
the party is power, invariably outdistance the ability of the 
former to appease the provincial desires. When this point is 
reached tension builds up between the two governments and it 
becomes a political necessity to shift the blame for inaction, 


miscalculations, unpopular policies, etc. Muller contended that it 
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is politically embarrassing and very difficult to shift the blame 
from the neoT eed, goverment to the faneral government when the 
same party is in power both provincially and in Ottawa. Within 
the provinces the pressure to place the blame upon the national 
government builds up and eventually the party in power is faced 


with the choice of overtly confronting their national affiliate, 


or being dafeacades. 


In the first instance (i.e., the provincial party criticizing 
its national affiliate), Englemann and Schwartz pointed out some of 
the instances in which this has taken place: 


. « » provincial governing parties have had a long record 
of serving as de facto opposition to the federal government. 
This they have done regardless of party. The Liberals of 
British Columbia under Pattullo, the Liberals of Ontario 
under Hepburn, and the Liberals of Quebec under Lesage did, 
just as the Liberals under Thatcher do, aupass Liberal 
governments in Ottawa on various issues.? 


In the second instance (i.e., the provincial party being 
defeated because of its association with the Dominion government 
party), Muller suggested there is empirical evidence to indicate 
that it not only takes place, but that it is part of a "classical 
cyclical pattern": 


A Dominion government will be established with a majority 
in the federal parliament that rests on the support of a 
majority of the provincial party organizations. As that 
government stays in power in Ottawa, the governments of 
the provinces will gradually turn against it. Where the 
parties in power in the provinces bear the same name as 
the party in power in Ottawa, these parties in the 
provinces tend to face defeat. To complete the cycle, 

a majority of party organizations in the provinces hostile 
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to the government in power at Ottawa will in the end elect 
the opposition party to office in the Dominion parliament. 
Thus, for example, when the Liberal party under Mackenzie 
King returned to power in Ottawa in 1935, Liberal parties 
were in power, alone or in coalition, in all of the then 
nine provinces except Alberta, where Social Credit had 

just come into office.. When the Liberal party was defeated 
in the Dominion election of 1957, Liberal parties remained 
in power, alone or in coalition, in only three of the 
provinces; and in two of these, Manitoba in 1958 and Prince 
Edward Island in 1959, Progressive Conservative governments 
came into office at the next provincial election.? 

The balance of power thesis is supported by both F.H. Underhill 
and Dennis Wrong in other articles. Underhill has suggested, for 
example, that '"[t]he Canadian people have apparently decided that, 
since freedom depends upon a balance of power, they will balance 
one party dominance at Ottawa with effective opposition in the 

° ° . oo , 
provincial capitals. Wrong, on the other hand, suggested: 'Many 
Canadian voters choose to counter the power of the national admini- 
stration not by electing a strong federal opposition but by voting 
; ; Bee 134 
against the Liberal party in provincial elections. 

The balance of power explanation regarding alternate voting 
is not substantiated by the foregoing arguments. Rather than 
suggesting that the electorate is knowledgeable about federalism 
because of non-Liberal governments succeeding in provincial elections, 
it seems more feasible to determine first, the extent of electoral 
perception regarding federal-provincial relations and then infer 


whether or not party success in either provincial or federal 


elections is dependent upon what Muller referred to as a "pragmatic 
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perception of the federal circumstances .. . a The question 


that still remains unanswered in light of the dubious manner in 
which the argument has been made is whether there does, in fact, 
exist a pragmatic perception of federalism among Canadian voters. 
A second question that also emerges, is whether those numbers of 
the electorate that actually alternate from one party to another 
between federal and provincial elections do so explicitly because 
they want to see different parties in power at the two levels of 


government. 


Objectives of the Study 


The Province of Alberta and its position within confederation 
has, since the inception of Social Credit, received constidaeable 
attention as attested to by the series of Studies sponsored by 
the Canadian Social Science Research Council. All of these studies 
deal teh Alberta politics in historical socaweeuine fe While such 
an approach yields invaluable insight regarding Alberta's position 
within confederation, there is a paucity of empirical data concerning 
the citizen's perception of provincial and federal governments. 

The overall objective of this study is to examine the Alberta 
electorate's perception of federalism. This general objective 


encompasses five specific objectives: 


(1) To determine the extent of the Alberta electorate's 
knowledge of federalism. 


(2) To examine the degree of concern that Albertans 
have regarding the continuance of a federal system. 
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To determine the extent to which individuals are 
involved in federal-provincial matters. 


To study the citizen's evaluation of the federal 
system. 


To examine the relationship, if any, between political 
parties and an individual's evaluation of federalism. 


As is evident from the above statement of objectives, the 


primary objective of this study is to gain an understanding of 


the electorate's perceptions of federalism and obtain, where 


possible, a precise description of this particular aspect of the 


individual's political perceptions. In addition, several specific 


kinds of relationships will be tested. 


First, in determining the extent of the Alberta electorate's 


awareness, 


concern, involvement, and evaluation_of federalism, 


six key demographic characteristics will also be taken into consid- 


eration: education, sex, age, residence (urban or rural), religion, 


and occupation. In examining the degree of association between 


these demographic characteristics and the individual's knowledge 


of federalism several hypotheses will be tested: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Awareness of federalism increases as the level of 
education increases. 


Concern about federalism will increase as education 
increases. 


As is the case with political participation, the 
higher the socio-economic status of the individual 
the greater his tendency to become involved in 
federal-provincial matters. 
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The second specific set of velueiencna curd be examined 
is concerned with the degree of association between the three 
aspects of federalism mentioned above. Four specific hypotheses 
will be tested: 


(1) As awareness of federalism increases concern about 
federalism increases. 


(2) As awareness of federalism increases involvement in 
federal-provincial matters increases. 


(3) As involvement in federal-provincial matters increases 
concern increases. 


(4) An individual's evaluation of federalism changes 

as a result of his awareness, concern, or 
involvement. 

A third relationship involving the degree of association 
between the individual's perception of federalism and his provincial 
party affiliation will be tested: 

There is no difference in the degree of awareness, 
concern, involvement, or evaluation between the 
supporters of the four provincial parties. 

While awareness, concern, and involvement are fundamental 
aspects of one's "cognitive and affective map of politics," 

° ° uw " . . : 37 * . 
evaluation is the "stuff" of political life. This study will, 
therefore, examine the electorate's evaluation of federalism to 
determine three aspects of the Alberta electorate's perceptions 
of federalism: 

(1) The extent to which Albertans favor a maintenance 


of the current division of powers between the two 
spheres of government. 
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(2) Whether Albertans are in favor of a division of 
powers rather than a sharing of powers between the 
two governments. 

(3) Whether the Alberta electorate opposes the initiation 
of federal government programs (medicare and housing) 
in areas of provincial jurisdiction. 

While several specific hypotheses are stated in the above 

statement of objectives, it should be underlined that this study 

is primarily exploratory. It seeks to discover the extent of 
awareness among Albertans concerning federalism, to lay the ground- 
work for a more systematic and rigorous examination of the 
electorate's perception of federalism, and to determine whether these 


factors are interrelated and/or relate to specific socio-economic 


variables. 


Outline of the Study 


Since this study deals primarily with the electorate of 
Alberta, federal-provincial relations between Alberta and the 
federal government are placed in historical perspective. A brief 
overview of Alberta federal relations from the latter part of the 
19th century through to the post World War II period is examined 
in Chapter II. Particular emphasis is placed upon the development 
of Alberta's distinctive stance on federal-provincial relations 
and the expression given this position through intergovernmental 


relations. 


Recent issues and problems of federal-provincial relations 
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are discussed in Chapter III which sets the stage for the substantive 
chapters which follow. Important aspects of federal-provincial 
relations, such as the politics of federal-provincial financial 
negotiations, the Wee oe Quebec's quiet revolution, and the 
influence of a minority government in Ottawa, are discussed in 
this chapter. 

In Chapters IV through VII the data, generated from a 
province-wide study taken in Alberta in 1969, are examined and 
the findings of the study are presented. The findings concerning 
the electorate's knowledge of federalism are examined in Chapter 
IV. In Chapter V the extent of the Alberta electorate's concern 
about federalism and fine Neate in federal-provincial matters 
is discussed, and the relationship between knowledge, concern, 
and involvement in federal-provincial matters is explored. Chapter 
VI focuses on the electorate's evaluation of the division of 
powers between the two governments. The seventh chapter concerns 
itself with the provincial party system and the relationship 
between Alberta parties and the electorate's perception of federalism 
is discussed. Particular emphasis is placed upon the alternate 
voter and the rationale for this behavior. The eighth chapter 
summarizes the findings of the study and makes some tentative 


conclusions about the Alberta electorate's perception of federalism. 
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ALBERTA AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The problems of western discontent over the policy decisions 
and actions of the federal government are rooted in the history of 
the Northwest Territories' struggle for provincial status which 
dates back before the creation of Alberta as a separate political 
entity. While the issues have changed somewhat, Albertans have 
continually voiced dissatisfaction with varied aspects of federal 
government policy. A survey of the literature and the problems 
which have generated friction between this province and the federal 


al 
executive from 1900 to the mid 1950's attest to this observation. 


Territorial Government and Ottawa 


The conflict which arose between the Northwest Territories 
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government and Ottawa was basically economic in nature but had 
both political and cultural repercussions. During the period 
from 1895 to 1905 the prairies were undergoing a phenomenal 
growth stage which resulted in demands for the construction of 
roads, bridges, schools, better transportation facilities, etc. 
This, of necessity, resulted in the creation of a debtor region, 
not at all uncommon in frontier development, since government and 
individuals borrowed heavily in an attempt to provide themselves 
with necessary material goods and services. Morton notes for 
example: 

The settlement of the West was an experiment in 

marginal agriculture, in which the costs, both 

material and human, were high, and the process of 

successful adaptation to new conditions slow. As- 

a result, western Canadians were quickly sensitive 

to economic and political disabilities that people 

enjoying a greater degree of security would have 

accepted with comparative indifference. 

The need for increased government services placed a great 
financial burden upon the Territorial Legislative Assembly, since 
this body was dependent upon the central government for its funds. 
The resulting demands of the Territorial Legislative Assembly to 
Ottawa for increased funds to cope with these problems met with 
little success. In Territorial Government in Canada, Cecil 
Lingard noted: 


Despite the numerous annual memorials, resolutions, and 
missions to the federal authorities at Ottawa, with 
reference to the financial and transportation conditions 
of the territories, Parliament failed to meet the 
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moderate requests of the Legislative Assembly. In 
each successive year the Territorial government saw 
its needs mounting far beyond its means, and yet it 
possessed no other recourse, in its existing state 
of "tutelage," but to seek relief from the federal 
government. 

Lingard concluded that this disregard for the magnitude of 
the West's problems by the central government was due to a lack 
of understanding on the part of the cabinet. Furthermore, few 
if any members of the Dominion government possessed a first-hand 
knowledge of conditions on the prairies. Not only was the West 
underrepresented in the House of Commons due to the lag between 
redistribution and population growth, but the West had little, and 
sometimes no representation in the Dominion cabinet. 

The lack of funds received by the Territorial government 
from Ottawa was not the only conflict between the two governments, 
however, as the Dominion lands policy was severely criticized in 
the West. F.W.G. Haultain, Territorial Premier from 1895 to 1905, 
claimed that the use of land grants to railroads for the purpose 
of stimulating colonization hampered the development of local 
community life since the countryside was divided up in a patchwork 
fashion with every other section being reserved for the railroads. 
This rendered community development expensive and hindered the 
development of communication patterns. These problems, coupled 


with the inability of the railroads to provide adequate storage 


and shipping facilities for the wheat produced by the western 
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farmer, resulted in the development of serious animosities between 
the regional and central government. To the Territorial premier 
and his colleagues, the only feasible answer seemed to be the 


procurement of provincial status which hopefully would result in 


an increased ability to handle the financial problems of the eee 


By 1901 the Territorial Legislature had concluded that 
provincial status was necessary and representation to Ottawa 
was officially made. It was felt by those who favored provincial 
status that the Territories' financial dilemma and development 
would be vastly improved if the Territories had the constitutional 
ability to better anticipate and control the finances available 
for their use. It was also anticipated by those who supported 
provincial status that the land development policy of the region, 
which according to the Territorial government had been grossly 
mismanaged by the federal government, would become the adminis- 
trative responsibility of the new province. 

While there is little doubt that the Northwest Territories 
constituted a unique enough geographical, economic, and even 
social unit to justify political expression through the develop- 
ment of a new political unit within the Canadian federation, the 
practical political realities of the time, as seen by the central 
government, hindered the immediate realization of an autonomous 


province in the West. 


One of the most serious questions facing the central 
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government was the volatile question of education rights. The 
Manitoba school issue was still very much in the minds of the 
Dominion canines and the inevitable question of constitutional 
guarantees regarding minority educational rights threatened to 
become a divisive issue throughout the eonnery A. There was also 
concern over the ability of the Territorial government to govern 
itself once it passed out from hee the protective tutelage of 
Parliament. Furthermore, the federal government did not want to 
give up its control of the Crown lands or relinquish its policy 
of cheap land for homesteading purposes. 

During the national election of 1904, after having had 
pressure exerted by the leader of the opposition, Prime Minister 
Laurier promised that should his government be re-elected Lt 
would enable the creation of a province, or provinces, in the 
Territories. Although the question of provincial autonomy did 
not play an important part in the election of 1904, the Prime 
Minister nonetheless did present legislation to Parliament in 
1905 requesting the creation of two pi avinee Laurier's 
rationale for two provinces rather than one, which was contrary 
to the desires of a large majority of the Territorial Legislative 
Assembly, was based on the premise that such a province would be 
too large and could, if immigration continued, overshadow the 
position of the existing provinces within donteineat tenting The 


reported comments of a Quebec M.P. illustrate this point well: 
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A Quebec member declared that the division of the 

territories into two provinces was in accord with 

public opinion all over Canada. He submitted that 

two provinces in the North-West would maintain the 

balance of power among the members of Confederation 

more equally than one, and expressed fear that one 

huge province, extending from Manitoba to the Rockies, 

would soon become overgrown and devour its creator. 
Whatever the reason, there is little doubt that the boundary chosen 
to separate the two provinces was indeed arbitrary and was not 
based upon geographical, cultural, or political differences. 

Although Alberta and Saskatchewan were established as 
provinces in 1905 so that the people of these regions might better 
cope with the development and financial problems which existed 
under the Territorial government system, the two provinces were 
nonetheless denied full provincial autonomy. For example, the 
federal government imposed a separate school system upon the new 
Ez 

provinces rather than allowing them to develop their own. This 
was not seen as a serious infringement upon the autonomy of the 
new provinces as the separate school system was not of much interest 
to the residents of the Territories. Of serious concern and 
consequence was the federal government's failure to give the 
provinces responsibility for public lands and natural resources. 
From the federal point of view, there was fear that a provincial 
government might hinder the flow of immigration to the West 
through legislation detrimental to the low cost of land and the 


homestead system. From the provincial point of view, federal 


control meant that little concern would be given to local 
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conditions or needs, and that settlement of the territories would 
4 , : sis als) ; 
take place with little regard to local conditions. Thus, while 
the new provinces gained more control over the extent and use of 
federal grants and general fiscal policy for the region, dissat- 
isfaction over federal control and intervention in regional 


matters still existed. 


The Provincial Party System and Federalism 1905-1911 


With the establishment of provincial government status came 
the development of provincial branches of the two old-line parties. 
Partisan politics on the provincial level was not the established 
norm on the prairies, however, as noted in Premier Haultain's 
address to the Territorial government: 

From the earliest times . . . there has been a 

practically unanimous opinion on the part of the 

country that this House, in addressing itself to 

the business intrusted to it, should not introduce 

questions, names, and cries which had ha as do 

with the particular business in hand... . 
Haultain's position was that the issues, concerns, and eventual 
policies of regional government were separate from those of the 
national government. He saw no reason why national party politics 
should play a role within the regional government structure. This 
was evident in the executive council of the Territorial government 
as federal adherents of both old-line parties were counted among 


Haultain's epilificaipuctag 7 It was generally accepted that elected 


members of the Northwest Territories government were free to 
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support whatever party they desired federally, but provincially 
one should adhere to pore ar udeenchipa Macpherson suggested 
that the rationale for this non-party stance was based upon two 
factors: first, the nature of the problems facing the Territorial 
government were administrative in nature and required a "business- 
like" approach; and secondly, the Territorial government recognized 
the need for a united front in presenting the West's case before the 
federal government. The role of opposing ideology, or, as Haultain 
suggested, the introduction of "questions, names, and cries" was 
seen as irrelevant to the solution of the business at hand and 
crippling to the development of the prairies. 

Although a tradition of non-partisanship had been established 
in Alberta before its creation as a province, the appointment of 
a Liberal government in 1905 by Laurier was not overtly opposed as 
evidenced in the election of a provincial Liberal administration 
that same year. This has not been interpreted by most authors as 
an acceptance of old-line party politics by the Alberta electors, 
but rather as an indication of the overriding concern for effective 
administrative government, regardless of party Ree ation k As 
long as the administration of the province was conducted in an 
acceptable "businesslike" manner, the Liberal party was successful, 
as there seemed to be very little opposition to the Liberal 
provincial government. As one historian has noted, "On the 


important questions of the hour there was little difference in 
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the policies of the parties." 
Notwithstanding the evidence of a partisan provincial 
administration non-party sentiment in Alberta continued to grow. 
Macpherson suggested that the needs of Alberta vis-a-vis the 
party system were fundamentally different from those of other 
provinces within Canada. Two characteristics, homogeneous class 


composition and quasi-colonial status, were singled out by 


Macpherson as being detrimental to the development or introduction 


oul 


of the party government, the former making such a system unnecessary, 


and the latter providing a rationale for a positive aversion to a 


20 ‘ : - ; 
party. The notion of quasi-colonial status is of particular 


interest as it relates specifically to federal-provincial relations. 


The quasi-colonial status of the West was, according to 
Macpherson, not only economic, but also political in nature. He 
argued that: 


Unlike the provinces which had entered confederation 

at the beginning, the prairie provinces were creations 
of federal government; and the federal government 
retained control over their natural resources until 
1930. They were not equal members of a federation; 

the federal government was to them not only a federal 
but an imperial government. It was therefore essential 
to the purposes of the provincial community that its 
government should be an effective and defensive weapon 
against this imperial power. 


The introduction of the old-line parties into provincial 


politics, despite the non-party tradition and sentiments in Alberta, 


was done in’ an effort to meet the demand of the parent federal party. 
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It was argued, for example, that if a strong provincial party 
organization existed then the federal party need not maintain a 
separate party organization for federal elections but may simply 
use the machinery already wend aed by the provincial arm of 
the bares 6c The problem with this theory of party organization 
is that it does not allow the provincial arm of the party any 
policies separate from national party policy. The provincial 
party would, therefore, be primarily an integral part of the 
central party with very little opportunity to develop regional 
policy which might from time to time be critical of national 
party policy. Thus, while an alternate party system wherein the 
regional branches are an snheerar part of the national organiza- 
tion may be inappropriate for provincial purposes, there is, none- 
theless, "strong pressures from the continuing needs of the federal 
parties to introduce and maintain provincial party Bee ei iacao 
During its first term in office the Liberal party of Alberta 
had little trouble in maintaining its credibility as a party 
capable of serving the interests of the province's population. 
However, in 1910 the Alberta Great Waterways Railway Scandal, 
which directly involved several members of the provincial Liberal 
administration, weakened the party and at the same time gave a 


added support to the developing cynical distrust of politicians. 
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Scandal within the provincial government was but one of 

several factors leading to the general discontent of Albertans. 
A second important factor lay in the continuance of economic 
dependence upon Eastern Canada which, along with a lack of soli- 
dified social or political traditions among a population primarily 
made up of immigrants from Great Britain and the United States, 
resulted in an exaggerated sectionalism. Morton, in speaking of 
the 1911-1916 period suggested: 

The characteristic frontier malaise of debt, dislo- 

cation and restlessness was active in the province. 

. . . Alberta was the last frontier by virtue of 

distance from the original centers of settlement. 

Distance meant increased freight charges, an inten- 

sified sense of being at the mercy of remote metro- 

politan powers, the bankers of Montreal, the grein 

buyers of Winnipeg, the politicians of Ottawa. 5 
Given the economic, social, and political unrest, it is little wonder 
that the United Farmers of Alberta developed and were distinctively 
different in principle and action from the Grain Growers Association 

F 26 ; : 

of either Saskatchewan or Manitoba. Most historians agree that 
the United Farmers of Alberta had no intention of developing a 
political philosophy, or engaging in overt political activity at 
its Koeapelenmen However, the general unrest of its members regarding 


the political environment under which they lived culminated in 


political action. 


Henry Wise Wood and the U.F.A. 


The eventual political platform which resulted in Uerfin 
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success within the province was an outgrowth of a general theory 
espoused by Henry Wise Wood. The basic tenets of Wise Wood's 
theory considerably influenced Alberta's elected representatives 
on both the provincial and federal levels for over a peeedena: 
The fundamental concept within Wood's theory was one of 
a continuing competitive economic order composed of two classes, 
the masses and the plutocratic classes. It was his belief 
that the struggle between these two classes for control of society 
was an escalating one in which, as the masses became more aware 
of the struggle, occupational groups would be formed thereby 
resulting in Open conflict. Wood surmised that once the plutocratic 
forces within society were defeated, competition between the 
classes would be replaced by poorers Cierhas While the theory 
goes on and integrates this class struggle into ae historical 
development of society, the political implication was that the 
plutocratic classes within the Canadian polity controlled the 
central government and the old-line parties. Wood therefore felt 
that it was the moral responsibility of Westerners to organize 
into occupational classes to confront and defeat these sinister 
powers. Translated into political action this meant defeat of 
the old-line parties provincially as well as at the national 
level by the election of individual occupational Pere eonterives.” 
Wood's perception of party was not new to the West as a 


decade of political discussion within the western press had 
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suggested that the party system was a corrupt instrument of 
plutocracy. The Grain Growers Guide of 1916 indicated for example: 
The time has come when the Western representatives 
should represent Western people and Western views 
and cut off connection with the privilege-ridden, 
party blind, office hunting Grit and TORY parties 
that make their headquarters at Ottawa. 

Wood's condemnation of the central government was due 
primarily to the kind of people who controlled the old-line 
parties and the inability of Western Canadian representatives 
to appreciably alter the situation. In a speech given in 1919, 
the plutocratic classes (who supposedly controlled the old-line 
parties and therefore the federal government) were cast in the 
role of middleman gaining advantage from the producer and the 
consumer. Alberta residents were depicted as the producers of 
wheat and receiving little for it, while as consumers they were 


paying an inflated price for manufactured goods because of a 


protective tariff. 


Today we have... the most efficient system of manu- 
facturing, transporting and distributing that the 
world has ever seen... .. It should have brought 


the primary producer and the ultimate consumer much 
closer together . . . and even the luxuries of life 

in reach of more people than... ever .. . before 
. Today they are farther apart than they have 
ever been before... . The first cause is that the 
plutocratic classes have organized as economic 
classes, .. . operating between the primary producer 
and the ultimate consumer, and getting as much out of 
each as possible. The second cause is that this great 
economic force has also developed into a dominant 
political power operating through the political party 
system... . The political party is a structure 
ideally adapted to plutocratic control. 
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A change in party personnel alone would not solve the 
problem since Wood was convinced that structurally the alternate 
party system was corrupt. What was needed was a change in the 
party system itself. The practices which were most often criti- 
cized were party solidarity and the executive's prerogative of 
dissolution. 

The concept of party solidarity, it was agreed, stifled 
the individual representative's initiative and ability to express 
his constituents' desires. In fact, any attempt to utilize 
central control of elected members was seen as a perversion of 
democracy. Furthermore, caucus procedure whereby individual 
representatives were to subordinate personal opinion to the 
collective wisdom of the whole, or even worse to Sev leadership, 
was unacceptable. The use of party whips was also considered 
undemocratic. Even the parliamentary practice of all party 
members supporting a particular piece of legislation whether or 
not they were personally in favor of the legislation was considered 
a perversion of democratic government. Any organizational technique 
which imposed the decisions of a few men (the cabinet) upon the 
elected representatives of the people was looked upon as being 
autocratic. As far as Wood was concerned, democracy meant that 
decision making began with the elected representatives, not with 


3 
the cabinet. 


Wood suggested that one way in which the above-mentioned 
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"undemocratic practices" might be corrected was to allow the 
individual representative to vote as he saw fit on any particular 
piece of legislation without threatening the dissolution of 
Parliament simply because the executive had initiated legislation 
which was consequently defeated in the House. The contention was 
that responsible government could still function by modifying the 
concept of a vote of confidence. Rather than giving the executive 
the prerogative of deciding for itself what constituted a vote of 
confidence, Parliament could only be dissolved on a specific vote 
of non-confidence in the executive that was in no way tied to 
any specific piece of legislation. This, he felt, would free 
individual members of the legislative body to oppose legislation 
without specifically opposing the administration as a stolen 

With the breakdown of party solidarity and the development 
of a modified vote of non-confidence, Wood felt that occupational 
groups would then have an opportunity to become effective spokesmen 
with the parliamentary setting through the election of their 
members to the Legislature with the specific objective of repre- 
senting the interests of their individual groups. This, it was 
thought, would result in an equilibrium of interests. Each 
occupational group rather than having hired lobbyists would elect 
their own representatives. 

There is little doubt but that Wood's conception of political 


institutions varied considerably from the then existing parliamentary 
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structure. In discussing Wood's theory Morton noted: 

Wood, and those who thought with him, had advanced 

far beyond the simple political demonstration planned 

by the Council of Agriculture in the autumn of 1918. 

They were attempting to draft a program of group 

representation on the political movement. 
Wood's ideas by no means met with the approval of all segments of 
the agricultural community, however. The Manitoba Free Press 
denounced Wood's doctrine vehemently by suggesting that it was the 
doctrine of class war which would result in the establishment of 
the Soviet system of government in Candee? Notwithstanding this 
kind of criticism, the concept of "group government" and its 
resultant disdain for traditional parliamentary practices nonethe- 
less permeated the United Farmers of Alberta and Wood's political 


philosophy was accepted by U.F.A. elected representatives on both 


the provincial and federal levels. 


The U.F.A. Enters Federal Politics 
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One of the most direct catalysts which transformed the United 


Farmers of Alberta from an agrarian association into a political 
movement, was the quasi-political action of the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture which sponsored a Farmers’ Platform and sought to 
influence the old-line parties to adopt its ninceacie With the 
refusal of the two national parties to adopt the Farmers' Platform 


agrarian associations across the country began to organize for 


political action. The U.F.A. was one of these groups and, although 
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with some trepidation on the part of Wood, the U.F.A. authorized 
its local organizational bodies to prepare for political action in 
the federal electoral districts for the 1921 Blecricnia. Support 
for the federal old-line parties had dissipated considerably in 
the West due to the unique situation which developed as a result 
of the formation of the Union Government. The Liberals lost support 
over their anticonscription stand, while the Conservatives on the 
other hand were opposed to the West's demands for tariff reductions. 

The Canadian West is overwhelmingly for the vigorous 

prosecution of the war. It is equally pronounced in 

its support of national and fiscal policies which, to 

the occupants of the ministerial benches at Ottawa, 

represent the extreme of heterodoxy. It has no 

confidence in the present Dominion Government as a 

whole or in any member of it as an individual. It 

admits of no allegiance either, to the leaders of 

the other side of Parliament House. The Canadian 

West is in the mood to break away from past affil- 

iations and traditions and inaugurate a new polit- 

ical era of sturdy support for advanced and radical 

programs. The breakup of parties has given the West 

its opportunity; and there is no doubt but that it will 

take advantage of it.3 

While it is not the intent of this overview to deal in any 

depth with the development of the Progressive movement, it should 
be noted that Alberta's representatives were distinctively indi- 
vidualistic and ideologically inclined. The anti-party philosophy 
of Wood permeated the thinking of the successful U.F.A. candidates 
to such an extent that it hindered Crerar, the national leader of 


the Progressive movement, in his attempts to organize the movement. 


The formation of either a coalition with the Liberals, or accepting 
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the position of the official opposition party in the national 
legislature, even after having won considerably more seats than the 
Conservatives, was denied the Progressive's primarily due to the 
Alberta representatives' distaste for any semblance of party 
Sota c one The difference between the U.F.A. Members of Parliament 
and other members of the Progressive caucus resulted in a split 
within the movement by 1924. In speaking of the legislative 
behavior of the U.F.A. members Morton suggested: 

The pre-eminence of the Albertan members and the 

radical nature of the measures they advocated had 

the effect, however, of still further differentiating 

them from their Manitoban colleagues and of causing 

some uneasiness among these more orthodox Progressives. 

The friction in the party marked the beginning of 

the split which in 1924 produced the Ginger Group. 

The "Ginger Group" officially broke their ties with the 
Progressive caucus in 1924 over basically procedural matters. 
Their fear was that the Progressive movement was developing the 
tendencies of a political party: 

As we see it there are two species of political organ- 
ization--one the "Political Party" that aspires to 
power, and in so doing inevitably perpetrates that 
competitive spirit in matters of legislation and govern- 
ment generally which has brought the world well nigh 
to ruin; the other is the democratically organized 
group which aims to co-operate with other groups to 
secure peernce rather than to compete with them for 
power .4 

Although the "Ginger Group" was not joined by all Alberta 


Members of Parliament, its membership was predominantly Albertan. 


It can, therefore, be argued that the Alberta Members of Parliament 
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during the Progressive era were distinctive and very regionally 
oriented. While they shared many of the ideas held by other 
members of the Progressive movement, they were nonetheless a 
distinguishable entity within this agrarian protest movement. 

The dogmatic insistence upon, and promotion of, Wood's concept of 
group government was a necessity to the Alberta M.P.'s as they 
felt that such a system of government would better able them to 


obtain the objectives of their constituents. 


The U.F.A. and Provincial Politics 

While there was initially no intention of political action 
within the sphere of provincial politics, considerable pressure was 
exerted upon the U.F.A. by its membership and the Alberta Non- 
Partisan League, to become active in nomimatingicandidatds for the 
provincial dagaswdeive: 2 This action resulted in the entrance of 
a U.F.A. candidate in a by-election held in the Cochrane riding in 
1919. The success of the U.F.A. candidate in this by-election gave 
impetus to U.F.A. local organizations throughout the province and, 
by the time of the general provincial election in 1921, it was 
evident that the U.F.A. would run candidates for the election in 
almost all of the ridings within the proytacans 

The election of 1921, as far as the U.F.A. was concerned, 
was fought on the need for reform within government. The U.F.A. 


platform (called the U.F.A. Declaration of Principles) stated: 
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Believing that the present unsettled conditions in 
Canada politically are due in large measure to dis- 
satisfaction with the party system of government, 

and believing that present day political institutions 
fail to measure up to the requirements of present day 
conditions, in that the present system has failed to 
develop a sufficiently close connection between the 
representative and the elector, and that the people 
desire a greater measure of self-government, . . 


and believing that individual citizenship can only be 

made efficient and effective through the vehicle of 

systematically organized groups, .. . we the United 

Farmers. of Alberta, base our hopes of developing a 

social influence and a progressive force on becoming 

a stabilized, efficient organization. 
In an effort to create a closer connection between the representa- 
tive and the elector, the following reforms were articulated in 
the U.F.A. platform: (1) proportional representation with a pre- 
ferential ballot in single member constituencies; (2) endorsation 
of the principle of initiative, referendum and recall; and (3) 
direct vote of want of confidence necessary to defeat the govern- 
ment. In addition to these structural changes, the platform also 
contained a demand for action regarding the provincial regulation 
of natural resources and the abolition of patronage. 

The results of the 1921 provincial election thrust upon the 

U.F.A. the responsibility of forming the government and the oppor- 
tunity to change the structure of the political machinery of the 
province according to their concept of a democratic parliamentary 


process. As Macpherson noted, however, the U.F.A. found itself 


faced with a dilemma: 
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Thus within the pattern established with the attain- 
ment of a majority in the 1921 elections and the 
formation of the first U.F.A. government, two con- 
tradictory forces were at work: on the one hand, in ~ 
the members of the legislature, a lively sense of 
independence of party discipline and cabinet control, 
flowing from the emphasis, in convention and platform 
and campaign, on direct responsibility of the member 
of his constituency and the freedom of members from 
the threat of dissolution; on the other hand, the 
predominance given the premier by allowing him to 
choose his own cabinet and to assume full respon- 
sibility for the work of the government. 


While there was considerable opposition to the continued practice 
of cabinet government, within a relatively short period of time 
(given the U.F.A.'s stated abhorrence of dissolution) it became 
evident that there would be no deviation from accepted parlia- 
mentary procedure. The lack of reform zeal on the part of the new 
U.F.A. cabinet was evident in the handling of a reform proposal, 
submitted to the Legislature by a U.F.A. backbencher, which stated 
that no government should be considered defeated except by a direct 
vote of want of confidence. In speaking of this same incident 
Macpherson concluded that: 

The premier (Greenfield) showed himself fully 

aware of and content with the implications of 

cabinet government; he intended, he said, to 

follow the unwritten rule of British parlia- 

mentary procedure. 29 
The desire to create a close connection between the representative ~ 
and the elector was thwarted, not by sinister powers, but rather 


was found wanting from a practical organizational standpoint and 


was effectively discarded by the leadership of the very party that 
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espoused the aeteine 

The differences between the administrative activities and 
the structural procedures of the province under the U.F.A. did not 
differ significantly from that of the previous Liberal administra- 
tion. Nor for that matter was there a significant change in the 
province's concern over the federal government's land development 
procedures. Furthermore, the question of natural resources was, 
as was the case under the previous Liberal government, a source of 
continuing federal-provincial Asn 

Although Premier Stewart claimed in 1921 that settlement of 
the natural resources question was assured, the U.F.A. renewed 
negotiations with the federal government soon after taking oreo 
The main point of contention was not whether the province should 
control its own natural resource development, as both the Dominion 
government and the province had concluded that the western pro- 
vinces should have the same rights and privileges in this regard 
as the older provinces within confederation, but rather the U.F.A. 
were convinced that the Dominion government had no right to with- 
hold these powers in the first place. Therefore, it was contended 
that the federal government should compensate the provinces for 
the material benefits the Dominion had derived from the sale and/or 
allocation of land or natural resources since 1870. This argument 
was based upon the premise "that the retention of the western 


natural resources had always been a violation of certain inherent 
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"provincial rights' which antedated and were in no way abrogated by 
dontedevation "0. The federal government, on the other hand, was 
willing to make an accounting for their control of natural resources 
as far back as 1905.>> An agreement in principle was finally 
concluded in 1924 wherein the federal government agreed to compensate 
the province for the 1905 to 1924 period, but no compensation what- 
soever was offered for lands disposed of prior to the creation of 
the province ‘as an independent political Saat s 

While it was assumed that control over natural resources 
would be handed over to the province in 1925 or 1926, a dispute arose 
concerning those sections of the act dealing with the disposition 
of school lands, and the rights and privileges of separate schools. 
This dispute was taken to the courts and several years elapsed before 
a final decision was prnowecinn During this time period, the terms 
of settlement and the apparent unwillingness of the federal government 
to accept the Alberta position was a continual source of strain on 
federal-provincial relations. The U.F.A. in both the 1926 and 1930 
provincial elections made special mention of its attempts to obtain 
provincial jurisdiction over the natural resources and the federal 
government's unwillingness to cede to their Sere os At the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference of 1927, the Maritime and Prairie 
provinces supported one another in their claims for better 
treatment from the central government. The Maritime provinces' 


claims were for recognition of their economic plight; the Prairie 
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provinces' claims were for the provincial control of natural 
reseeeen It was not until 1930, after the Privy Council had 
concurred with the decision of the Supreme Court regarding the 
disposition of school lands, that Alberta and Saskatchewan gained 
control over their natural resources. 

During the U.F.A. administration in Alberta there were 
several other areas of contention between the prevince and the 
central government; freight rates were a continual source of 
irritation, as western farmers felt they were being overcharged 
on both the transportation of manufactured goods to the province 
and the cost of shipping their agricultural products east or west. 
Canada's bed ae abe tariff was seen as discriminatory and as a 
result was continually challenged by varying Rett eehar tn within 
the province, and in particular, by the U.F.A. Of particular 
concern to the province was the national railway policy and the 
unwillingness of the federal government to intervene on the 
province's behalf regarding the administration and purchase of 
the Alberta Northern emkenee All of these grievances led to 
considerable disenchantment with the central government both 
within and without provincial government circles. At the 1924 
annual convention of the U.F.A., for example, a resolution was 
proposed regarding western separation. While no action was ever 
taken on this proposal, it is indicative of the sentiments of at 


62 
least one vocal segment of the Alberta populace. 
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With the beginning of the depression, the U.F.A. admin- 
istration found itself hopelessly short of funds yet faced with con- 
tinual demands for more and more governmental assistance. The 
inability of the province to procure adequate funds for the various 
programs undertaken to combat the problems, created not only by the 
depression but also by a deterioration of the agricultural industry 
during the 1930-32 period, resulted in Premier Brownlee moving a 
resolution in the provincial legislature urging the Dominion govern- 
ment to appoint a special Royal Commission to investigate the plight 
of agriculture in Western Gunsuaes The seeming inaction of the 
central government to substantially aid the province, or even seem 
interested in the problems of the West during this period of economic 


chaos, did little to enhance dominion-provincial relations. 


Social Credit and the Dominion Government 

With the deepening of the depression Alberta citizens became 
even more disillusioned with the existing political order than had 
been evident during the early years of the U.F.A. John Irving, in 
writing of the early depression period and the resultant rise of 
Social Credit suggested: 


No conditions could have been more favorable for the 
development of such unrest than those which existed 

in Alberta in the autumn of 1932. The farmers of 

the province had experienced every possible agricul- 
tural ordeal; they had been made the playthings of 

the high tariff manipulators; they had built up markets 
in the United States only to have them ruthlessly cut 
off; they had suffered drought and every agricultural 
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pestilence from root-rot to grasshoppers; they had 

seen prices drop to such incredibly low levels that 

sometimes it did not pay to haul their produce to 

market. Under such circumstances, they found it 

well-nigh impossible to keep up the payments on 

their heavily mortgaged farms. The discouraged farmers, 

looking for some tangible cause for all their 

miseries, focused their resentment and hate upon 

the banks and loan companies. 64 

Social Credit offered a new social order to the dejected 
Albertan. It identified the large eastern industrial and financial 
interests as the causes of their troubles (a role they had been 
cast in by Wise Wood more than fifteen years earlier) and advocated 
the establishment of a truly functional democracy rather than the 
constitutional democracy utilized by the party eecince The 
functional democracy of which the Social Credit spoke was very 
similar to that which the U.F.A. had proposed. The representative 
was to be responsible to his constituents rather than his party: a 
relaxing of party solidarity was advocated, and the establishment of 
an advisory board of experts to guide the government in its initiation 
of Social Credit was Sees In essence, the selfsame perpe- 
trators of western misfortune that had plagued Albertans for decades 
were once again identified and castigated for their self-serving 
utilization of the political machinery of the country. 
Where the Social Credit movement differed significantly from 

its predecessors--the U.F.A.--was its frontal attack upon the existing 


economic system. Social Credit did not only identify the financial 


industry of the country as the perpetrators of Alberta's problems, 
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but also challenged the very economic system upon which the 
financial community was based, and proposed unorthodox remedies 
which stressed greater government involvement and control of all 
phases of the financial eet 

Unlike the Progressive movement which received considerable 
support from other areas of the country electorally, the Social 
Credit failed initially in its efforts to obtain political office 
outside of Alberta, and, therefore, found it necessary to utilize 
the power of the provincial legislature in its efforts to change 
national policy. 

The near disintegration of the Canadian federation 
under the impact of the depression, coupled with 

the failure of the Social Credit forces to make any 
substantial gains elsewhere, led to an attempt to 
attain the objectives of the movement by exploiting 
the power and position of the provincial legislature 
rather than by modifying national policy through 
securing legislative change in Ottawa. 

Aberhart, therefore, found it necessary to concern himself 
with federal matters as the nature of the western economy was such 
that the problems facing Alberta (e.g., agricultural policy, trans- 
portation, the establishment of tariff policy, the flow of capital) 
lay within the federal government jurisdiction or were of concurrent 
jurisdiction with federal paramountcy. Thus, while there was little 
doubt from the outset as to the outcome of any constitutional 


confrontation between the two goverments vis-a-vis the legitimate 


powers to administer programs and/or pass legislation dealing 
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particularly with money and banking, the Social Credit nonetheless 
felt that the B.N.A. Act gave it enough latitude to initiate a 
modified Social Credit Meo oree It is, therefore, of particular 
interest to this study that the provincial government of Alberta 
under Social Credit was willing to enter into a constitutional 
battle with the central government over money and banking regulations 
and related areas of jurisdiction, even though most constitutional 
experts considered the powers of the federal government unequivocal. 
Aberhart was convinced that the supporters of Social Credit were so 
dissatisfied with federal government policy that they would support 
his administration in its fight for greater provincial Sa gaeagy 2 
Shortly after obtaining office the Aberhart government 
requested that the federal government initiate a Royal Commission 
to study in detail the problems of Western Canada. When the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations (Rowell-Sirois Commission) 
was established in 1937, Aberhart was highly critical of the personnel 
chosen to conduct the inquiry and flatly refused to cooperate with 
the Commission in any way. Rather, the Aberhart government chose 
to establish a special study of its own which resulted in the 
publication of The Case For Alberta. /+ The foreward of this document 
articulates well the Social Credit government's concern over the 
Rowell-Sirois Commission, and gives evidence that Aberhart and his 
followers anticipated that the Commission would recommend increased 


centralization given the personnel chosen to conduct the inquiry. 
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Alberta was among the first in asking for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to consider the many problems 
which beset Western Canada. It was a matter of deep 
regret to the Government of the Province that when a 
Commission was set up by the Dominion Government, it 
was of such a nature and it was appointed under such 
circumstances that the Alberta government was obliged 
to register a strong protest. Without in any way 
reflecting upon the integrity of the personnel of 

the Commission it was the considered opinion of the 
Alberta Government that neither the qualifications 

of the personnel as a whole, nor the terms of reference 
which were to guide them, would yield a recognition 

of the fundamental causes of our troubles or an 
appreciation of the action necessary to deal with 
them... . The recommendation for increased central- 
ization of control by the Dominion Government and by 
the Bank of Canada_. . . will not be acceptable to the 
people of Alberta. /2 


The Case For Alberta then goes on to state that "[t]he 
province ee Ause consulted Steday in regard to Ber seae or terms 
of reference, and both Saskatchewan and Alberta-are without 
representation on the Commtsaton ss It was, therefore, the 
considered opinion of the Alberta government that an exposition 
of the province's position should be made by those sympathetic 
to their problems and rather than presenting Alberta's case to a 
biased Royal Commission, its appeal would be to "the highest 


court in the land--the Sovereign People of @anada.* 


The Case for Alberta 
The Case For Alberta is perhaps one of the most comprehensive 
research reports compiled by a Western Canadian province regarding 


federal-provincial relations. The study reviews the effects of 
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federal government policy upon Alberta from prior to 1905 to 1938. 
The range of subject matter indicates the extent to which the Social 
Credit government believed that the federal government had utilized 
the West for the building up of the Western Canadian economy to the 
detriment of Western Canada. The 432-page document was separated 
into two parts: Part I dealt with the problems arising out of 
federal land settlement policies, freight rates, protective tariff 
policy, Dominion monetary policy, the marketing of Western Canadian 
products, public finance and taxation as it affects social services 
such as public health, welfare benefits, old age pensions, mother's 
allowance, unemployment, and aid to the farmer. Part II, a 55-page 
brief, was a statement of Social Credit monetary policy and the 
need for a complete reorganization of the Becnenc arsrent 
While it is not the purpose of this study to analyze Social Credit 
polemic, the Alberta government's documentation of the effects of 
federal policy upon the province's development is of considerable 
importance to many as the problems articulated in The Case For 
Alberta are still found in the briefs of the Alberta povereiene 
One of the most important grievances that the province had 
wie the federal government concerned the transportation of Alberta 
commodities, both produced and consumed. The province claimed that 
"[Tt]he people of Alberta suffer the highest freight charges on goods 
exported from the provinces, and pay the highest rate on incoming 
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goods." To Alberta, the national transportation policy was 
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discriminatory and the federal government was allowing the railways 
to take undue advantage of the province as freight rates imposed on 
goods destined for, or coming from, Alberta were higher than the 
rates charged in other parts of Canada. 

The Case For Alberta documents with considerable detail the 
considered inequities in freight rates and makes comparisons of the 
shipping costs of commodities from all parts of Canada to Alberta 
and even contends that shipping costs within the province were 
exorpitanes |= The report concludes that "Alberta stands at the 
very apex of the freight rate structure" and suggests that the 
burden of paying for the transportation of produce should be 
carried nationally and noteddeptopurtionstely in 

Another area of considerable concern was the economic burden 
placed upon the province as a result of the eereet tariff policy. 
This policy was attacked on the basis that Alberta citizens were 
being asked to pay an extraordinary amount in relationship to other 
provinces for the benefits Alberta received. The main contention of 
the province was that each province should bear the costs of the 
federal tariff policy proportionately to its share of the non- 
economic benefits schierede o The rationale for this position is 
found in the provincial government's espoused view of the Canadian 
ede retagae 

We take this attitude because Canada is a federation 


and not a unitary state, which implies that a province 
in the dominion has rights quite different from those 
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(e.g.) of a municipality, from which wealth may be 
drawn, without compensation, for the good of the 
larger whole, on the basis of ability to pay. Each 
province should enjoy for the benefit of its own 
citizens whatever wealth arises from its people and 
its resources, subject only to the obligation to 
contribute toward national purposes on a propor- 
tional or other more accurate "benefit received" 
basis. The common feeling that "no province should 
be worse off in the federation than it would te 81 
out of it," sums up this viewpoint fairly aptly. 

A third area of contention between the province and the 
federal government concerned federal monetary policy. The central 
government was criticized in the Alberta report for its inability 
to develop policy which would have partially insulated the farmers 
from the disastrous fall in agricultural prices within the inter- 
national market place. Here again, it was the opinion of Alberta 
that one section of the nation was being sacrificed to benefit 
another through the maintenance of a relatively high external 

2 
exchange re 

With regards to the marketing of Alberta products, the 
policies of the Canadian government were found wanting in many areas. 
The producers of Alberta coal, petroleum, and livestock felt that 
that federal government was remiss in not taking a greater interest 
in obtaining or establishing markets for their products either at 
home or abroad. High United States tariffs and quotas on coal, petro- 
leum, and livestock prohibited the importation of large quantities 


of Alberta products into the Northwestern United States markets, 


while transportation costs and lack of a Canadian protective barrier 
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resulted in closing off Eastern Canadian markets to Alberta products. 
While these problems were not new to western producers, the ability 
to accept them as legitimate factors in the market place was lessened 
with the deepening of the depression. Furthermore, the practice of 
the federal government to establish reciprocal trade agreements 
with other countries by allowing the importation of livestock into 
Canada duty free so the Canadian secondary producers might gain 
access to foreign markets was hardly palatable to the western 
primary producer: "[t]he policy of assisting secondary producers at 
the expense of primary producers goes steadily on and adds to the 
general discontent of the Wesea 
The unavailability of markets was not the only concern of the 
provincial government in relation to the marketing of Alberta 
products, however. The Government of Alberta also charged that the 
federal government had callously disregarded the need for equitable 
marketing procedures. It was claimed that the large meat packing 
companies had actually established a monopolistic concentration 
which had resulted in the unacceptable practice of often paying the 
primary producer less for his product than what it cost him to 
produce it, but yet at the same time permitted the packing companies 
to operate at a substantial profit. It was, therefore, concluded that 
"Tt]he present system is unsound economically, as it does not protect 
the efficient primary producer in the matter of his production costs 


and reasonable profit, whereas the processor is protected irrespective 
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of the effect on the produt erie * 


In the area of social services the Government of Alberta 
stated concern over rising costs. The report deals in considerable 
detail with health costs’ and complains bitterly about the manner in 
which grants-in-aid are unilaterally withdrawn: 

The government of Alberta takes the stand that Federal 
grants which operate for a temporary or uncertain 
period are not satisfactory, as the Province assumes 
certain duties by reason of the grants, and finds it 
difficult to terminate a service after the Federal 
grant ceases. 895 

The request by the province to the federal government to 
enter into a cost sharing arrangement regarding several programs, 
makes it quite clear that the Government of Alberta was not opposed 
to cost sharing per se, but rather wanted assurances that once a 
program was established on this basis it would’ be continued until 
such time as there was a mutual agreement to change the financing of 
the program. 

With regards to two other services, old age pensions and 
unemployment, the province requested that the federal government 
take over complete responsibility. The province argued that both of 
these programs required a uniform and national set of standards 
and therefore the federal government should establish and maintain 
these programs throughout the Doutnion 


The Case For Alberta graphically illustrates the broad basis 


of Alberta's frustration with federal government policy. Throughout 
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the document it is apparent that the Government cf Alberta perceived 
the federal government to be unsympathetic to the needs of the people 
of Alberta. Nonetheless, it is evident from the recommendations 

made by the Social Credit government that they felt that satisfactory 
arrangements could be made if only the federal government would treat 
the province on an equal basis with central Canada. 

The failure of the federal government to heed the needs of 
Albertans, as articulated by the provincial government in this 
document, was seen as adequate cause for massive rejection of 
national goals and objectives. The report made reference often to 
the unwanted consequence of national disintegration: 

The outstanding fact which dominates any consideration 

of Dominion-Provincial relations and the needs of the 
present critical period in our dominion's history is that 
no mere partial or half-way measures will suffice. At 
all costs Confederation must be preserved, but unless 
courageous action is taken in time to deal with the 


fundamental economic causes from which our troubles 
arises, national disaster is certain. 


The Social Credit Legislative Record From 1935 to 1943 


Until the fall of 1937 there was no open conflict between the 
federal government and the province regarding the passage of unaccept- 
able legislation, although two acts relating to Social Credit policy 
were passed in the 1936 sessions of the Alberta legislature. The 
Social Credit Measures Act, passed in the spring of 1936, was a 
general Act which stated the government's intention to "bring about 


the equation of consumption to production, and to afford each person 
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a fair share in the cultural heritage of the people of the 

Gareinea ues The Alberta Credit House Act was passed a few months 
later in a special autumn session of the provincial legislature. 

This Act was much more specific than its predecessor as it established 
a branch of the government for the purpose of issuing credit. While 
both of these Acts initiated a modified Social Credit program, no 
action was taken by the federal government even though the legis- 
lation dealt indirectly with money and Penleings 4 

In the fall of 1937 a four day session of the Alberta legis- 
lature was held and three rather contentious pieces of legislation 
were passed and signed by the Lieutenant Governor. Two of the three 
Acts (The Credit of Alberta Regulation Act and the Bank Employee's 
Civil Rights Act) dealt directly with the regulation of the credit 
policy of chartered banks. The third Act, the Judicature Act Amend- 
ment Act prohibited anyone from challenging the validity of provincial 
statutes in the courts. The federal government immediately disallowed 
the le tetettod on the basis that they were all ultra vires the 
provincial government's legislative powers. 

Mallory suggested that the Aberhart administration had not 
thought that the federal government would resort to using 
Memon The disallowance of the legislation was responded 
to by Aberhart calling a second special session of the legislature 
and passing a modified Credit of Alberta Regulation Act with all 


references to banks, and banking being replaced by the terms "'credit" 
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or "business of dealing in évadiers In addition, a Bank Taxation 
Act was enacted. This piece of legislation was essentially punitive 
in nature and was designed to encourage chartered banks to cooperate 
with the provincial government or face increased business cheese?" 
Also, an Accurate News and Information Act was passed to control the 
news media's attacks upon the Social Credit government's activities. 
These three Acts met with different fate than the legislation of 

but a month previous, as they were reserved by the Lieutenant 
Governor for the Governor General in Council: 

The conflict between the two governments was now open and 
bitter. The Aberhart administration had not thought either the 
power of disallowance or reservation would be used as they were 
considered iseleras >” The reactions of the Social Credit government 
to the usage of these two powers was to publicly attack the federal 
government and its appointee, the Lieutenant Governor, as being 
autocratic and utilizing outmoded powers of questionable 
constitutional validity. 

From a practical political point of view the consequential 
constitutional battle which ensued as a result of this open schism 
between the two governments was that Aberhart's support within the 
province seemed to be growing rather than diminishing. The Alberta 
electorate's support of Aberhart's open confrontation with Ottawa 
was contrary to what the Mackenzie King administration had 


anticipated. Mallory suggested, for example, that the Liberal 
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government's position was "that it would be far better for the 
Aberhart regime to suffer for its own excess of zeal than for the 
Liberals to incur political odium by i ttaiaaadon ee When it 
became apparent that the legislative activities of the Social Credit 
would not be censored by their own electorate federal government 
intervention became necessary. 

Rather than disallowing the three bills reserved by Alberta's 
Lieutenant Governor, the federal government referred the legislation 
to the Supreme Court, and in addition, asked the Court for a decision 
regarding the constitutionality of the powers of disallowance and 

9 

reservation. : The Supreme Court considered first the question 
regarding the constitutionality of the powers of disallowance and 
reservation. In both instances, these powers were found to be 
constitutional and in no way diminished as a result of what Alberta 
referred to as "constitutional ar ea ree The Court's decision 
regarding the three Acts under the Court's consideration found ultra 
vires, but the original Social Credit Measures Act and the Alberta 
Credit House Act were also considered ultra vires. 

On March 4, 1938, the Supreme Court handed down its judgement. 

It.was unanimously of the opinion that all three bills were 

ultra vires of the provinces. It went further. The Chief 

Justice, in the principal judgement, recalled the central 

scheme of the Alberta Social Credit Act to find that this 

Act was itself ultra vires, and thus the whole legislative 

edifice of social peedét was brought to the ground in a 

single judgement. ? 


The actions of the federal government in disallowing the 


province's first major attempt to establish Social Credit, the 
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Lieutenant Governor's subsequent reservation of legislation, and 
the Supreme Court's rejection of all Social Credit legislation, was 
adequate to convince the Aberhart administration that Social Credit 
legislation per se would not be interpreted as being within the 
constitutional power of a provincial government. 

The second phase of the Alberta's legislative struggle with 
Ottawa dealt with public debt legislation. The province, in seeking 
to ease the impact of the depression's effects upon its citizens, 
developed a program of debt legislation. It was not that debt 
legislation was a novel legislative program of Social Credit that 
resulted in further friction between Alberta and the federal govern- 
ment, but rather it was Alberta's interpretation of what constituted 
legitimate government control and interference in debtor-creditor 
relationships that was at issue. Even the large institutional 
creditors (insurance companies, trust and mortgage companies, etc.) 
were willing to accept debt legislation which was limited to the 
postponement of payment. Federal legislation, the Farmers' Creditors 
Arrangement Act of 1934 went even further in that it permitted an 
adjustment of principle and interest on the basis of the debtors' 
abilicy to pay under some circumstances. What neither the creditors 
of Alberta's property owners, nor the federal government, were 
willing to accept however, was legislation based upon the premise 
that the creditors should share the responsibility of having created 


conditions which made it impossible for conscientious debtors to 
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repay their debts. It was upon the last two concepts of debt 
legislation, and particularly upon the last premise regarding 
mutual responsibility that the Government of Alkterta based its debt 
feetelaeion.: 7 
During the 1936 to 1943 period, six of Alberta's attempts to 
regulate debt in Alberta were Gent lonedee The Supreme Court of 
Canada and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council were called 
upon continually throughout this same period to declare in excess of 
ten acts and amendments to acts relating to debt legislation ultra 
vires the provincial government's hartedirtion on the basis that the 
regulation of interest and principle, and bankrupcy and insolvency, 
were both areas of federal government fUetedievient The final 
blow to Alberta's debt legislation program came in 1943 when the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council found Alberta's basic piece of 
debt legislation, the Debt Adjustment Act, ultra vires on the basis that 
"the Act as a whole constitutes a serious and substantial invasion of 
the exclusive legislative powers of the Parliament of Banadacto 
Upon taking office in 1935 the new Social Credit government 
found themselves faced with a substantial public debt of approx- 
imately 160 million dollars, which meant that Alberta's net debt 
charges per capita were the highest of any province in Canedae 
The Social Credit policy developed to cope with Alberta's debt was 


one of interest rate reduction. This policy was not acceptable to 


either Alberta's creditors or the Dominion government, however. The 
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rejection of the province's attempts to reduce the public debt 
resulted in the development of yet a third area of contention 
between the two levels of government. 

Alberta did not resort to legislation concerning the control 
of public debt until the fall of 1936. Prior to this time the 
province approached its creditors asking that they accept a 50 
percent reduction in interest rate as the Province was not able to 
meet the existing debt Sayuentemeee The rejection of this proposal 
by the bondholders resulted in the application by the province to 
the Dominion government for special grants to meet the quarterly 
payments. The central government responded to the requests by the 
Social Credit government in 1935 but indicated that some type of 
agreement would have to be reached before the April 1, 1936 payment 
fell iackaes 

At the Dominion-Provincial Conference held in December of 
1935, a proposal was made by the Dominion government to establish 
a National Loan Council. The Loan Council was to consist of the 
federal Minister of Finance, the Provincial Treasurer, and the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada. The purpose of the Loan Council 
was to facilitate the refunding of provincial debt through the 
auspices of the federal government. The Dominion government was 
willing to guarantee the provincial loans on condition that no 
further borrowing would be undertaken by a province without the 


; ‘ 106 
Loan Council's sanction. 
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Although Alberta's opposition to this proposal was not 
apparent at the outset of the discussions, as the negotiations 
between the two governments progressed it became apparent that 
Alberta was not willing to accept the proposed Loan Council's 
ability to curtail the province's borrowing. The Dominion govern- 
ment on the other hand refused to grant the province the necessary 
funds to meet its April payment. The impasse resulted in the 
province deraulting on its payment to its pendholderse. +” 

The Provincial Securities Interest Act, enacted at a 
special session of the Legislature in August of 1936 to enforce 
the reduction of interest rates on outstanding provincial debts 
as had been proposed earlier, was not the solution to Alberta's 
probiena, The province's bondholders immediately challenged 
the constitutionality of the Act and the Alberta Supreme Court 
declared the Act ultra vires on the grounds that the pith and 
substance of the legislation was the reduction of interest, a 
subject matter that was solely within the Dominion government's 
Hortadiations: & The decision of the Court did not deter the 
Aberhart administration however, as the province repealed this 
eteond replaced it with three other acts in 1937, which were 
destined to accomplish the same objective. Once again the 
legislation was challenged and found ultra vires by the Supreme 
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Court of Alberta. The Court decisions failed to effectively 


deter the province as Alberta simply paid its creditors at a 
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reduced interest rate and defaulted on the outstanding balance. 
This policy resulted in the province defaulting on the payment of 


nearly 12 million dollars during the 1936 to 1939 Period eae 


The Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 


By the time the Rowell-Sirois Commission reported its findings 
and made its recommendations to the federal government, World War II 
had broken out and the foreign threat to Canada preoccupied all 
levels of government. Prime Minister Mackenzie King nonetheless 
felt that the matter of improving Dominion-Provincial relations 
was of such importance that he requested a Dominion-Provincial 
conference be held in January of 1941 to discuss and hopefully adopt 
the major recommendations of the Gommlsston sees ™he Commission's 
recommendations as interpreted by Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
were basically fourfold: 


(1) the Dominion government would take over the whole burden 
of provincial net debt; 


(2) unemployment would be looked after by the Dominion 
government ; 


(3) the exclusive rights to succession duties, corporate taxes, 
and personal income taxes would be taken over by the 
Dominion government ; 


(4) a national adjustment grant would be made to the provinces 
to replace present provincial government revenues from 
succession duties, corporate taxation, personal income 
taxation, and Dominion government subsidies. 113 


While Alberta had requested in The Case For Alberta that the 


payment of unemployment and a large portion of the provincial debt 
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be taken over by the Dominion government, the Social Credit 
administration abhorred the centralization of control that they 
felt would result from the Commission's recommendations. Premier 
Aberhart, although accepting the invitation to attend the conference, 
made it very clear that Alberta found the Dominion government's 
support of the Rowell-Sirois Commission's recommendations 
reprehensible. 

Surely it must be evident to any loyal British subject 

that to sit calmly and indifferently by while we are 

being hoodwinked and inveigled into a financial dictator- 

ship or a fascist state, at a time when we are giving 

the best of our manhood to the empire and are sacrificing 

our all to overcome that foul thing which has raised 

its head in the world in many guises--a totalitarian 

order of centralized control and regimentation--is not 

only ridiculous but dangerously criminal. 
It is understandable, given the hostility of Alberta, British 
Columbia, and Ontario, that the conference closed abruptly after 


only two days of consultation and without any agreement regarding 


the implementation of the Commission's recommendations. 


Alberta and Post World War II Dominion-Provincial Relations 
Although Alberta refused to accept the recommendations of 
the Rowell-Sirois Commission, the province agreed to a five year 
tax rental agreement with the Dominion government in 1942. The 
necessity of supporting the Dominion government in its war efforts 
was not the only factor that seemed to ameliorate Alberta-Dominion 


relations during the 1941 to 1945 period however, During the war 
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years Alberta found itself in a much better position to meet its 
financial obligations and no further attempts were made to circum- 
vent or thwart Dominion government monetary policy. 

As the war came to a close the Dominion government once 
again called a federal-provincial conference to deal with a broad 
spectrum of Dominion-Provincial relations which were neither 
solved nor dissipated during the war years. The conference was 
officially titled the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction. 
From the outset of the conference the Dominion government made its 
proposals clear and precise. Basically what the Dominion government 
wanted to do was take over those programs within provincial juris- 
diction, that would in their estimation, be better administered on 
a national basis. The programs encompassed mainly the area of 
health and welfare, but also included such things as the building 
of a national highway. 

The Dominion government was not alone in its preparation for 
the conference however, as the Province of Alberta also prepared a 
comprehensive proposal inclusive of an agenda for the plenary 
conference itself. Although neither Alberta's proposals (which dealt 
more with the premises upon which decisions should be made rather than 
specific sorsecma eae nor its agenda were utilized as the basis 
for discussion, it was apparent from the outset of the conference 
that the province's view of reconstruction differed fundamentally 


from that of the Dominion government. While the Dominion 
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government's proposals emphasized national programs requiring 

central government direction and involvement, Aiberta advocated 
decentralization. Premier Manning in addressing the conference 
stressed the necessity of maintaining the principle of decentralization. 


Long ago it was discovered that the weakness of a 
central representative government being granted over 
matters which were of particular importance to 
various areas of the country, was, that whereas 

the representatives of those areas might press for 
action on a matter of the utmost local importance, 
they would be met by indifference or even opposi- 
tion on the part of representatives from other 
localities, with the result that matters of general 
concern invariably took precedence and it was almost 
impossible to get effective action on local issues. 


Any program based on the premise that more power and 

authority should be centralized under the juris- 

diction of the Dominion Government, is in the light 

of experience, unsound in principle and a negation 

of the basic policy of decentralization. . . 17 

While the Dominion-Provincial Conference’ on Reconstruction 
struggled through two rather lengthy plenary conferences within a 
ten month period in an effort to resolve the differences of opinion 
which existed between the several governments, it ended in a similar 
fashion to the 1941 conference. Alberta, like many of the provinces, 
was simply not willing to accept the contention that greater central 
government involvement was either necessary or advantageous to the 
118 

orderly development of government services. 


The rejection of the Dominion's proposals for reconstruction 


by not only Alberta but the other provinces as well, did not deter 
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the central government however. Alberta's position regarding 
decentralization was effectively circumvented in the post war 
years by the piecemeal acceptance by the province of Dominion 
programs. The province renewed its tax rental agreement in 1947, 
1952, and 1957. Furthermore, numerous cost sharing arrangements 
were entered into between the province and the Dominion government. 
The St. Mary Irrigation project in Southern Alberta is a good 
example of such a federal-provincial cost sharing program. In 
sum, as Donald Smiley observed, "A very large number of federal- 
provincial conditional grant programs had been established relating 
to the fields of hospitalization, general and categorical public 
assistance, public health, the development of agricultural and 
forestry resources, and the Trans-Canada iahusvolla ce 

The amelioration of Alberta-Dominion relations during the 
post World War II era was the result of many varied conditions. 
The first factor influencing a rapprochement between Alberta and 
Ottawa was the increase in revenue to the province from natural 
resources which increased the province's ability to meet the 
financial demands placed upon it. In addition, the province 
experienced the increased influence of program specialists within 
its civil service. The province's administrators had much in 
common with their federal counterparts professionally and found 
it advantageous to cooperate with them. This facilitated the 


development of joint programs as the mutual objective of both 
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the federal and provincial administrators were to settle their 
differences among themselves rather than face the possibility 
of unwanted intervention by politicians in the development of 
Seoetanshie 
A third factor that accelerated the need for increased 
cooperation between all provinces and the Dominion government 
was the rigid nature of the formal constitution. The Constitutional 
Conference of Federal and Provincial Governments which took place 
in 1950 was unsuccessful in devising an amending formula for those 
sections of the British North America Act of concern to federal 
and provincial governments. Thus, it was argued that "the 
development of effective devices for intergovernmental articulation 
at the political executive and treasury levels was vetardeds-— 
Albertans participated with other Canadians in the expansion 
of national economy during the post World War II years. With an 
improvement in the standard of living, the problems of government 
jurisdiction no longer seemed to play as important a role as they 
had in the depression years. Both levels of government found, 
through the increased usage of conditional grants, a mechanism 
rae cues. which their mutal objectives could be achieved. Opposition 
from Alberta to the increased participation of the Dominion 
government within such fields as health and welfare was almost 
non-existent during the early 1950's and it seemed as though the 


jurisdictional problems which had created dissention between the 
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two governments during the past three decades were no longer 
contentious issues for public debate. 

The relative calm during the 1950's was not to be long 
lived. Alberta's discontent over increased Dominion government 
activity within areas of provincial jurisdiction once again 
resulted in open confrontation between the two levels of government 


during the late 1950's and early 1960's. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Th series of studies sponsored by the Canadian Social Science 
Research Council regarding the Social Credit movement in Alberta 
forms the basis of the literature concerning Alberta politics. 

This series of studies consists of ten books written by Canadian 
scholars from several disciplines: history, economics, political 
science, and sociology. The series was edited by S.D. Clark and 
the various studies were undertaken during 1950 to 1959. Eight 

of the ten studies are related to the subject matter of this thesis: 
W.L. Morton, The Progressive Party in Canada (Torento: University 
of Toronto Press, 1950); Jean Burnet, Next-Year Country (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1951); C.B. Macpherson, Democracy in 
Alberta (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1953); J.R. Mallory, 


of Toronto Press, 1954); W.E. Mann, Sect, Cult, and Church in 
Alberta (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1955); V.C. Fowke, 
The National Policy and the Wheat Economy (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1957); L.G. Thomas, The Liberal Party in Alberta 


(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1958); John A. Irving, 


Toronto Press, 1959). 
“Morten Ops, Git... Die. Os 


sGecrt Lingard, Territorial Government in Canada (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1954), p. 19. 
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Bo EAL Papers of Canada, 1903, Vol. XIII, Paper No. 1l6a, 
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Oaec atonal Papers of Canada, 1903, Vol. XIII, Paper No. 116, 
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RECENT FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS 


A series of events, which started in the late 1950's, 
resulted in considerable tension and strain within the Canadian 
federal system, characteristics which dominated federal-provincial 
relations during the sixties. The provincial need for expanding 
sources of revenue, the increased demand for provincial governmental 
services, the defeat of the Liberal party in 1957, and the quiet 
revolution in Quebec all had important influences on federal- 
provincial relations. An overview of the economic, political, and 
cultural factors underlying the intensification of recent federal- 
provincial relations, is important to this study as the individual 
citizen's knowledge, awareness, and evaluation of federalism is 
made Senna gent when put within the context of recent interactions 


between the two levels of government. 
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The Politics of Federal-Provincial Financial Relations 
In the post World War II period, provincial governments, 

with the exception of Quebec, generally welcomed the development 
of federal conditional grant programs. 

Federal financial assistance for costly provincial 

functions were welcome and the federal conditions under 

which these moneys were made available usually did not 

seem onerous, particularly when in respect to many 

joint programmes the provinces themselves had no 

clearly formulated priorities or directions. Further- 

more, provincial leaders-—-those outside Quebec, of 

course, may have sensed the impracticability of 

mounting an effective defense against the centralizing 

directions of federal policy. 
By 1957 the provinces were beginning to seriously jyuestion the 
value of federally initiated programs within areas of provincial 
jurisdiction and the provinces began to resist further federal 
incursions into these areas. Provinces viewed the federal govern- 
ment's ability to "buy control" of particular provincial functions 
as inappropriate and even as a violation of provincial 

Z , ; P ; 
responsibilities. Pierre Elliott Trudeau, in an essay written in 
1961, suggested that the federal spending power, or so-called "power 
of the purse," was being construed as a federal right to decide 
whether provincial governments were properly exercising their 
; 3 

constitutional rights. Trudeau went even further, by suggesting 
that the federal government had developed paternelistic instincts. 

It almost seems as though whenever an important segment 

of the population needs something badly enough, it is 


eventually given to them by one level of government or 
the other, regardless of the constitution. The main 
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drawback to such an approach is that it tends to develop 
paternalistic instincts in more enterprising governments 
at the expense of democratic maturation in others. In 
areas where there exists a clear division of responsibil- 
ities between the federal and provincial levels, there 

is no doubt that the only proper censor of a government 
which competently discharges its obligations is the 
electorate of that government and not some other govern- 
ment responsible to some other [level of] electorate. 


A federal government that develops programs and pursues 
policies within areas of provincial jurisdiction through the use 
of its spending power often finds itself being condemned not 
only by the provinces, but also by the Opposition in the House of 
Coamons’” The Liberal government of Prime Minister St. Laurent 
found itself in such a predicament. One of the major issues of 
concern to the Progressive Conservative party in the 1957 election 
campaign was the Liberal government's unwillingness to provide 
adequate tax revenues to the provinces under the 1957-1962 Tax 
Sharing Arrangements Act. In their election platform the party 
argued: 

How can there be national unity with Federal-Provincial 
Relations in the mess they are with Provinces and Munici- 
ipalities handcuffed by inadequate sources of revenue-- 
with several of the Provinces unable to discharge their 


constitutional responsibilities and to promote the 
development of natural resources? 


° ° . ° ° . ° ° e ° ° ° e ° ° e e e . e e ° e ° ° . ° ° 


- . . the Federal system is threatened by the central- 
ization complex of the St. Laurent Government, ... a 
healthy balance of revenues as between the Federal and 
Provincial Governments (including Municipal Governments) 
must be assured. 
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The platform went on to state unequivocally that a Progressive 
Conservative government would "halt the ever-increasing trend 
to centralization of power in Ottawa whether directly taken, 
or indirectly through taxation measures". 

In accordance with the election promises of his party, 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker called a federal-provincial conference 
shortly after taking office in 1957. In his opening remarks to 
the conference, Prime Minister Diefenbaker indicated that he was 
sympathetic toward the problems of the provinces and stated 
that "the Dominion Government shall not take advantage of the 
legitimate needs of the provinces to undermine the essentially 
federal nature of our Constitution. "® Diefenbaker's position 
was in marked contrast to the 'take it or leave it" attitude of 
the former St. Laurent government, and the provinces took full 
advantage of this opportunity to repeat their request for 
substantial increases in their portion of standard babeseg 

The results of the 1957 federal-provincial conference 
brought some concrete relief with an amendment to the newly enacted 
tax rental agreement giving the provinces 13 percent of personal 
income, tax as opposed to the ten percent agreed to by the previous 
Liberal administration. More important than the immediate relief 
obtained in 1957, was the apparent recognition by the newly elected 
government that the provinces had legitimate needs for revenue if 


they were to meet their constitutional responsibilities. As Black 
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and Cairns noted: 

The provinces, in continually asserting their needs 

and rights to more tax money have had the obvious 

justification that they and not Ottawa are constitu- 

tionally entrusted with authority over most of the 

expanding areas of government activity.10 

In seeking to meet the increasing demands being made upon 

them, the provinces sought not only temporary relief through 
obtaining larger portions of the standard taxes (i.e., personal 
and corporate income taxes and succession duties), but also 
demanded general and more satisfactory tax sharing arrangements. 
With the initiation of discussions concerning the 1962-67 tax 
sharing arrangements in 1960, the provinces not only made new 
demands for increased revenue, but also challenged the validity 
of the formula upon which the agreements were based. - Premier 
Manning, for example, noted that the percentage allocated to 
both levels of government was purely arbitrary. 

The percentages allocated to the provinces are arbitrary 

percentages. In the view of the provinces they are per- 

centages which are too low... . At the time when the 

first tax transfer agreement was signed... it was 

pretty well recognized by everyone that what happened was 

that the federal authorities finally decided they could 

spend so many dollars to satisfy the demands of the 

provinces, and then they worked out a formula that gave 

that result. 
The Alberta Premier suggested that the existing tax rental system 
had from the outset been undertaken on a temporary basis. He 


argued that the present system was outmoded and that a more 


equitable arrangement should be undertaken whereby the provinces 
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would "share with the federal government the responsibility for 
those taxes, the revenue from which is going to be divided between | 
the two levels of powevbmenentas Premier Manning then advocated 
the development of a tax sharing arrangement which would allow 

each level of government the freedom to impose income and corporate 
income taxes with each level of government being held responsible 
for their actions by their respective electorates. 

The Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangement Act of 1961 
embodied the change in form advocated by Premier Manning and 
others by developing a tax sharing arrangement which permitted 
provinces to increase or decrease personal or corporate tax 
rates within their own province but at the same time maintain 
the federal government's national tax base and collection system. 
The advantage of this change in the federal-provincial taxation 
arrangements was that it permitted the provinces to impose what- 
ever personal or corporate income tax level they thought necessary 
and prudent within their own province without affecting other 
provinces, or, necessitating the administrative costs of estab- 
lishing and maintaining their own tax collection department. This 
would, it was argued, be beneficial not only to both levels of 
government but also it would ensure that the individual citizen 
would be more fully aware of the level of government imposing the 
tax. Only two provinces, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, immediately 


took advantage of this new arrangement. Thus although the 
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provinces were now given a practical way of raising their revenues 


by increasing income and corporate taxes evidently most provinces 


considered it politically imprudent to do valde 


The new tax sharing agreement, while alleviating some of the 
pressure upon the provinces through an increase in their share of 
the standard taxes, did not satisfy provincial demands for more 
revenue, nor placate their concerns over conditional grant programs. 
Quebec, for example, had in 1960 argued against the constitutionality 
of many of the federal government's conditional grant programs, and 
requested that the federal government cease participating in joint 
programs within the jurisdictional responsibilities of the province. 


Conditional grants made by the Federal government to 
provinces in connection with joint programmes administered 
by the provincial governments create all sorts of. 
difficulties. 


Experience shows that often these joint programmes 
do not permit the provinces to use their own revenues 
as they wish nor to take local conditions sufficiently 
ANCOFAGCCOUNE s1 to 60's The existing joint programmes 
have played a stimulating role in the economic and 
social development of the country; in many cases, they 
have supplemented provincial initiatives. But these 
programmes are now sufficiently well established on 
the provincial scale to enable the Federal government 
to cease taking part in them and to vacate these fields. 


‘The Federal government should be prepared to accept 
this request. Obviously, in such a case, it would be 
necessary to compensate the provinces fully for the 
additional financial responsibilities assumed by them. 16 


Lesage's demands did not go unheeded. The platform of the Liberal 
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party in 1962 contained this same principle. 

If some provinces wish, they should be able to withdraw 

without financial loss, from joint programmes which 

involve regular expenditures by the federal government 

and which are well established. In such cases, Ottawa 

will compensate provinces for the federal share of the 

cost by lowering its own direct taxes and increasing 

equalization payments. This will be done also if some 

provinces do not want to take party in new joint 

programmes . . . .Ll7 

With the election of a Liberal government in 1963 a major 

turning point in federal-—provincial relations took place. The 
policy of the Pearson government towards federal-provincial 
relations was one of accommodation. Beginning at the 1964 federal- 
provincial conference, the Quebec delegation pressed for and 
received a method of opting-out of certain shared cost programs. 
Quebec was alone, however, in its acceptance of "opting-out" 
since none of the other provinces indicated a desire to utilize 
the rraipenentee In addition to the implementation of the 
opting-out formula, shortly after the March 1964 conference (in 
April, 1964) the new Liberal government also agreed to amend the 
1962-1967 agreements, made by the previous Conservative government, 
by increasing the provinces' share of personal income taxation by 
a further two percent in both 1965 and 1966 bringing the provincial 
share of personal income tax to 24 percent as opposed to 20 saeesr ale 


While the new Liberal government advocated an opting-out 


formula, it was not committed to the termination of federal programs 
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generally considered to be within areas of provincial jurisdiction. 
The proposed legislative program of the new federal government 
included student loans, municipal government loans, a Canada pension 
plan, and eventually a medical care program, all of which would 
utilize the federal spending power to initiate governmental services 
constitutionally within provincial jurisdiction and requiring 
provincial implementation. The development of these programs 
intensified, provincial opposition, particularly at the federal- 
provincial ont ek ences 

In 1964 the federal government, after lengthy negotiations 
with the provinces, established a pension plan which was accepted 
by all provinces, except Quebec, who chose to establish her own 
pension etawian Similarly, the student loan program was established 
with all provinces but Quebec accepting the federal pEopdais 4 
Again Quebec preferred to make her own arrangements with Ottawa for 
financing such a program. A substantial change was made to the 
federal municipal loan program, however, as a result of objections 
from several provinces concerning the proposed direct payment of 
funds to the municipalities by the federal government. As a result 
of provincial opposition the federal government agreed to reroute 
the payments to the municipalities through the provincial governments 
of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec, while the other six 
provinces permitted the loans to be made directly tothe 
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The Government of Alberta was particularly critical of 
the federal medicare plan from both an ideological and practical 
standpoint. Premier Manning took it upon himself to forewarn 
the federal government of the gross error he thought was being 
made even before the Bill passed the House of Commons. On 
national television in September of 1965, Premier Manning 
addressed the nation's citizens and urged them to openly oppose 
medicare. Premier Manning suggested that while he was personally 
convinced of the sincerity and good intentions of Prime Minister 
Pearson and his colleagues, he felt that they had been wrongly 
advised by "socialist advisers" and that acceptance of the 
program, because of its compulsory nature, would lead to a 
"flagrant violation of each citizen's inalienable right to 
freedom of choice in a free ON sera The Premier went on to 
point out that the program would be unreasonably expensive 
thereby skewing public expenditures and denying the provinces 
the right to provide other needed services. 

Another biting assessment of the medicare program in 
particular and the federal government's usage of the federal 
spending power in general was made by Premier John Robarts of 
Ontario at the 1969 Federal-Provincial Constituticnal Conference. 

We the province of Ontario .. . object very strenuously 
to the use of the federal spending power to really alter 
the Constitution . . . medicare is a glowing example, a 
Machievellian scheme that is in my humble opinion, one 


of the greatest political frauds that has been perpetrated 
on the people of this country. 
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Although the federal government had in 1957, 1962, and 
again in 1963-64 ceded to the pressures placed upon it by prov- 


! 


incial governments and had "given up tax room," in the financial 
negotiations of 1966 it staunchly resisted further encroachment 
by the provincial governments upon the three standard taxes. As 
Mitchell Sharp stated in September of 1966: 

We must get away from what is tending to become a 

conventional notion that the federal government can and 

should be expected to give greater tax room to the 

provinces when they find their expenditures rising more 

rapidly than their revenues. This has been possible 

and has been done, in the past decade, but it cannot 

be accepted as a general duty.24 
The provinces did not accept the federal government's position, 
and requested a greater share of the standard taxes, but to no 
avail. However, the federal government did agree to abate an 
additional four points of income tax and one of corporation tax 
to meet the demands for federal assistance to high>r education.2° 

Although provincial government opposition to programs had 

been somewhat sporadic and disjointed regarding the pension plan, 
student loan program, and municipal loan payments, the initiation 
of the federal medicare program in 1966 was vigorously opposed by 
many provinces that had previously permitted federal government 
initiatives within areas of provincial jurisdictioa. Criticisms 
of the federal medicare legislation were numerous since several 


premiers took it upon themselves to openly oppose the federal 


scheme. 
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Although the federal government was successful in 
initiating their medicare program during 1968, with seven 
provinces joining the federal program by October of 1969, 
provincial opposition to the federal spending power did not go 
unheeded as the federal government agreed in the second meeting 
of the constitutional conference in February of 1969, to 
complete a review of not only the federal spending power, but 
also to review the fields of taxation allocated to the two levels 
of goyavinient This conference took place in June of 1969, 
but unlike the previous conferences it was held in camera 


The federal government presented two working papers to 
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Canada and Federal-Provincial Grants and the Spending Power of 
Parliament. Both of these papers contained several proposals 
which suggested the federal government's willingness to ameliorate 
some of the perennial problems of federal-provincial financial 
relations. No specific agreements were reached, kowever, because 
agreements regarding the taxing and spending powers were inextri- 
cably interrelated to the questions surrounding the review of the 
division of Seen A detailed discussion of this latter area 
was not undertaken at this conference. Thus, while the June 

1969 conference succeeded in generating a frank discussion 
between the two governments over possible constitutional amendments 


relating to financial matters which ultimately might lead to a 
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reduction of tension, no concrete decisions were made, the whole 
matter being referred to its Continuing Committee of Officials 


for further Biuaye 


Partisan Politics 

During the period under consideration (1957-69) many 
changes were taking place within the Canadian party system. For 
federal parties the 1957-68 period was disquieting since Canadians 
gave the Progressive Conservative party the largest legislative 
majority in Canada's history in 1958 and yet shortly thereafter 
subjected both the Progressive Conservative and Liberal parties 
to the necessity of governing the country with minorities in 
the House of Commons in three pucceasive elections during the 
1962-1968 period. In contrast, the period was one of stability 
for provincial parties. Most provincial premiers were supported 
by substantial majorities within their respective legislatures 
and there were few changes in governing parties at the provincial 
er es 

The instability of the national party system after 1957 
was in marked contrast to the stable Liberal governments of 
Mackenzie King and Louis St. Laurent. The Liberals' twenty-two 
year tenure in office from 1935 to 1957 permitted the party to 
implement its programs without interruption. Black and Cairns 
suggest that "to many observers the system seemed stable almost 


34 


_ to the point of boredom." 
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As has been mentioned earlier, the governing party in 
Ottawa often finds that opposition to their initiatives with 
respect to the federal system is exerted not only by the provinces, 
but also by the opposition party(s) in the House of Commons. The 
provinces, on the other hand, rarely find themselves in a similar 
position. Parties in power at the provincial level are seldom 
seriously challenged by opposition parties in the provincial 
legislature regarding the province's stance in federal-provincial 
pa pueiat tens ab The unanimity between provincial political 
parties in their approach to federal-provincial matters was 
exemplified by Prime Minister Daniel Johnson of Quebec in the 1968 
Constitutional Conference when he noted that the two major parties 
in that province were in agreement regarding the powers needed to 
provide Quebec with the necessary capability to meet the demands 
being placed upon the provincial administration by her efttzens,>° 

This near unanimity that often exists between provincial 
parties regarding the province's position vis-a-vis the federal 
government permits a premier to appear as a strong spokeman for 
his province. The Prime Minister of Canada, on the other hand, 
in speaking for the federal government does so with full realization 
that the opposition parties may gain an advantage over him should 
he alienate the provincial governments. It provides the opposition 


with the opportunity of advocating federal government acceptance 


of provincial demands. 
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It is not possible to conclude how important the strong 
provincial rights platforms of the Progressive Conservative party 
in 1957 and the Liberal party in 1963 were in the electoral 
victories of 1957 and 1963 respectively, since none of the data 
collected regarding these two elections indicate that the provincial 
rights platforms of either party were particularly potent in 
influencing eueoelee It is possible to assert, nowever, given 
the party platforms presented to the electorate during these two 
elections, that the parties themselves considered that the advocacy 
of provincial rights had a strong voter epoca: 

The provincial rights platform of the Progressive Conservative 
party in 1957 was significantly different from the Liberal party 
provincial rights program of 1963. Both platforms were concerned 
with improving the provincial governments' ability to meet their 
constitutional responsibilities. The difference was that the 
Progressive Conservative position in 1957 sought to redress what was 
considered to be an excess of centralization, while the Liberal 
position in 1962 and 1963 sought to permit the expansion of provincial 
government activity while at the same time trying to maintain a strong 
federal edoar duanteen Admittedly, both parties were meeting very 
different kinds of needs. Provincial government dissatisfaction 


with federal policies during the late 1950's were basically 
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financial, whereas Quebec's "quiet revolution" resulted in the 
intensification of that province's opposition to federal govern- 
ment programs not only due to financial considerations, but also 

eiF ; 4 ; 
political and cultural factors were involved. : In its efforts 
to develop a satisfactory policy, the federal Liberal party from 
1963 through to 1968 found themselves in the unenviable position 
of supporting and facilitating the development of provincial 
autonomy in an era when the maintenance of the Canadian federal 
system was threatened by increasing demands for greater provincial 
autonomy. 

In its desires to accommodate the Lesage administration, 

the Pearson government acted as if almost everything were 

negotiable, there seemed to be no discrimination made 

between what was essential to the effective functioning, 

if Se the survival of Canadian federalism and what was 

il 

not. 
While Professor Smiley's observation might be an overstatement 
of the apparent acquiescence of the Liberal government regarding 


Quebec's demands, the impact of Quebec's "quiet revolution" 


affected federal-provincial relations for all provinces. 


Quebec and Canadian Federalism: 1957-1969 


The traditional negativism towards the federal government's 
conditional grant programs and its use of the federal spending 
power, was of minimal aggravation to either the federal government 
or the other nine provinces during the Duplesis administration in 


Quebec. Even though Quebec had continually argued on behalf of 
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provincial autonomy per se since World War II, other provinces 
found little advantage in supporting or assisting Quebec in 
persuading the federal government to cease making lucrative 
conditional grant payments to the provinces. 

The emphasis placed upon provincial autonomy by the Lesage 
administration was of a somewhat different nature, however, as the 
new Quebec government stressed the need for provincial independence 
to develop, initiate, and administer new programe for the citizens 
of their province rather than wait for the federal government to 
propose whatever programs they felt would be in the best interests 
of all eee clae tan Furthermore the Lesage administration, rather 
than developing policies that would isolate the French culture, 
sought to expand the provincial government's control-and influence 
over economic and cultural development within the province. Quebec's 
position had changed from one seeking "la survivance," to that of 
promoting and encouraging "l'epanouisement" of the French-Canadian 
way of life. 

We [the Government of Quebec] are not defending the autonomy 
of the province, simply because it is a question of a 
principle, but rather because autonomy is to us the basic 
condition, not of our survival which is assumed from now 

on, but of our assertion as a people. 

In federal-provincial affairs, Quebec's objective was to 
secure a larger share of the standard taxes, and to reduce or 


even eliminate conditional grant programs. The argument for 


increased revenues was based upon increased demands for provincial 
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government services, while the criticisms of national programs 
centered upon three complaints: the inability of federal programs 
to adapt to provincial peculiarities; the conflicting nature of 
federal programs with existing or planned provincial programs; 
the distortion of provincial priorities through the financial 
demands placed upon the provincial revenues by conditional grants. 

As the Quebec government expanded its programs the frequency 
with which federal initiatives conflicted with provincial programs 
or plans increased. By 1965 the situation had become serious. 
Rene Levesque's documentation of the Quebec government's grievances, 
in his submission as Minister of Family and Social Welfare of 
the province to the national War on Poverty Conference in 1965, 
concluded that the only solution to the problem was for the federal 
government to limit their activities to areas pate ty within their 
constitutional jurisdiction. Furthermore, he argued that it was 
imperative that the federal government consult with the provinces 
prior to the initiation of any program that would affect provincial 
governments so that provincial and federal programs would not 
conflict one with another. 

The expansion of the Quebec government's activities were 
not restricted to "traditional" areas of provincial jurisdiction, 
as the federal government's occupancy of international relations 
was also challenged. In 1965 the Quebec government entered into 


negotiations with the French government concerning an exchange 
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program for teachers and students which resulted in an “agreement 
between Quebec and France on the Programme of Exchange and Cooper- 
ation in the Field of Radeaeronnts’ The agreement was considered 
to be "the first official agreement concluded between a provincial 
government and a foreign Beaters by those who advocated that 
Quebec had the constitutional right to make international agreements. 
The federal government saw the matter differently, however, and 
claimed that the agreement reached between Quebec and France was 
completed under auspices of a special agreement between Canada 
and France, which allowed provinces to conclude such eoreonenea 

The development of umbrella agreements was an innovation 
within the international community and offered a unique structural 
arrangement which permitted ae the central and provincial 
governments considerable flexibility. The concept was not too well 
received in Quebec, howenen Although the umbrella agreement 
between France and Canada successfully "saved face" for the federal 
government, it nonetheless thwarted Quebec's desire for limited 
international recognition and forestalled a confrontation between 
the two governments. It was argued in the official brief of the 
Quebec government to the federal-provincial conference in 1968 
that: 

We wish to reiterate for the record that Quebec has 
never questioned the federal government's jurisdiction 


in matters of foreign policy. The areas in which we 
are interested are, in the field of cooperation and 
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technical or cultural exchanges. In our view, there- 
fore, Quebec should have, within the limits of Canadian 
foreign policy, a recognized capacity to negotiate 

and sign her own agreements with foreign governments 

on matters subject to her internal jurisdiction.>1 

In January of 1969 the question of Quebec's international 
status was once again brought to the attention of the Canadian 
public. Three provincial delegations (Ontario, New Brunswick, 
and Quebec) attended an educational conference of French speaking 
countries in Kinshasa and the circumstances of the arrangement 
by which the Quebec delegation was "duly identified" were far 
from eaWaetes The federal government's concern was that the 
conference host gave Quebec the same recognition it did other 
sovereign countries thereby implying its acceptance of Quebec 
as a sovereign state. This conference was followed by an 
international conference of la Francophonie in the capital of 
Niger, Niamey, in February where once again special consideration 
was given provincial delegations. 

Shortly after the conference in Niamey the second federal- 
provincial constitutional conference was held in Ottawa and the 
Quebec delegation tabled a Working Paper on Foreign Relations 
which proposed that provinces should have the authority to negotiate 
and sign those treaties which they are expected to execute. The 
brief also argued that this would be done within the limits of 


the federation's foreign policy by setting up an arrangement 


whereby the federal government would be allowed to determine the 
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compatibility of the agreement with federal foreign policy. This 
position reiterated the desire of Quebec to extend provincial 
influences in international affairs yet at the same time was 
conciliatory in that it recognized the federal government's juris- 
diction in matters of foreign policy in that the central government 
would retain a veto power over provincial commitments under the 


54 
proposed arrangements. 


Bilingualism and Biculturalism 


The increasing demands of the Quebec goveinment on behalf 
of Quebec's citizens was but one phase of the developing national 
crisis in which federal-provincial relationships were of central 
importance. By 1962, the violent activities of separatists in 
the streets of Montreal, the formation of separatist polieieal 
parties, and the general increase in public concern over the 
objectives of French-Canadians, were all involvec in the decision 
by the ede of the opposition, Lester Pearson, to call for a 
national inquiry into the matter. '"'We have now reached a stage 
when we should seriously and collectively review the bicultural 


and bilingual situation in our country,'' Mr. Pearson observed in 


1962.>> He therefore called for an in-depth examination of 


bilingualism and biculturalism and solicited the participation 
of not only the federal government, but requestec provincial 


participation as his proposed study included an analysis of the 
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impact of all aspects of education upon bilingualism and 
biculturalism. 

Many of the most important problems to be solved fall 

within provincial jurisdiction especially those arising 

out of the teaching of both languages. Therefore, if 

this wider inquiry into the means of developing the 

bicultural character of Canadian confederation is to be 

undertaken, the provincial governments would have to be 

associated with it. 
Mr. Pearson felt that the federal civil service and the business 
community should also be examined concerning the use of the French 
language and the hiring of French-Canadians. In general, the 
study was perceived as a process for national self-examination. 

Shortly after the 1963 election, Prime Minister Pearson 

contacted the provinces concerning the advisability and feasibility 
of establishing a Royal Commission to study the question of bicul- 
turalism and bilingualism. The response of the provinces was, on 
the whole, positive and the terms of reference were accepted by all 
except Alberta who questioned the concept of basing the study on 
the premise that there were two founding nations in Canada. Alberta 
was in favor of a multicultural approach but rejected the bicultural 
approach. 

If... the objective is to encourage citizens of all 

racial and ethnic origins to make their maximum contri- 

bution to the development of one overall Canadian 

culture embracing the best of all, we feel this would 

meet with widespread endorsation and support. 

If, on the other hand, the objective is to give some 


form of official recognition to a dual English and 
French culture, we suggest that this is unrealistic 
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and impracticable and we doubt that it would meet with 
any widespread public acceptance.” 


Despite the reactions of the Alberta government, the federal govern- 
ment established a Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 
with the directive "to report on... the basically bicultural 
character of our country and . .. to recommend wnat should be done 
to improve that roles 
After two years of intensive investigatior and research, 
which included numerous studies and a series of public forums, a 
preliminary report was published in 1965 that concluded, "Canada 
is in the most critical period of its history since Conredetarion:’> 7 
The Commission was concerned that unless decisions were taken 
immediately Canada would almost Btrely disintegrete. In its first 
report, The Official Languages, published in December 1967, the 
Commission once again stressed that the "crisis" still existed. 
In accordance with their own admonition, "that decisions must be 


" the Commission recommended several fundamental changes to 


taken, 
the British North America Act concerning the usage of English and 
French in the Parliament of Canada, the federal edministration, 

the legislatures of Quebec, New Brunswick, and Ontario, and further 
advocated the establishment of bilingual districts throughout 
Canada wherever adequate numbers of French or English speaking 


people Peendedte” In response to the Commission the federal 


government placed its recommendation on the agenda of a federal- 
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provincial conference in February of 1968. Tris conference 
became the first of a series of conferences devoted for the 


question of constitutional reform. 


Constitutional Conferences, 1968-69 

With the increasing tensions in federal-provincial relations 
and the mounting dissatisfaction of Quebec with their place in 
Confederation, Prime Minister Pearson convened a federal-provincial 
conference into session in February of 1968 to discuss three things: 
the entrenchment of a charter of human rights in the constitution 
which included a guarantee that both English and French languages 
would be viewed as official languages in Canada; the recommendations 
of the first Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism; 
and the problems of regional A wsjciessg ee The poaterence was made 
accessible to all Canadians through radio and television coverage 
of the proceedings. 

In November 1967, an interprovincial conference was convened 
in Toronto entitled the Confederation of Tomorrow Conference. 
This interprovincial conference was convened by the Government of 
Ontario with the stated purpose of providing a forum for an exchange 
of ae between provincial governments concerning the problems 
facing con edecataan The Conference was open to the mass media 
and the entire three and one-half day proceedings were televised 


nationally. The agenda consisted of a discussion of the goals of 
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Canadians, an appraisal of the role of the English and French 
languages, a general examination of ways in which the federal 
system could be improved, and a discussion about the machinery 
and structure of federal-provincial and interprovincial relation- 
. , 63 

ships in Canada. Although the federal government was not 
officially represented at the conference, the provincial delega- 
tions utilized the opportunity to state publicly their concerns 
about provincial taxing powers, federal spending powers, and a 
need to amend the constitution with regards to the delegation 

6 , 
of powers between the two levels of government. - The Province of 
Quebec also utilized the conference to table a rather comprehensive 
statement of that province's position regarding constitutional 

65 : F 
reform. The Toronto conference set the stage for the meetings 
held in Ottawa some two and one-half months later. 

In Prime Minister Pearson's opening address to the Constitu- 
tional Conference in February, he impresssd upor the provincial 
delegates and all Canadians the seriousness of French-Canadian 
dissatisfaction. 

We all know that French Canada today feels a deep 
dissatisfaction with its place in Confederation. The 
reasons for that are complex and of varying significance. 
I have said in the past, and I repeat now, that I believe 
most of those reasons to be valid and justified. But 
this is not the occasion either to try to analyse why 
there is discontent in French Canada, ... . What is 
far more important is to admit that this dissatisfaction 
is a fact and to recognize that, if it is allowed to 


continue without remedy, it could lead to separation 
and to the end of Confederation. 
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The Prime Minister also stated that the federal government accepted 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism and were committed to the implementation of those 
recommendations pertaining to the federal government "as quickly 

as we panelice 

All provincial delegations responded positively, although 
in widely varying degrees, to the Prime Minister's request for 
remedies by stating their willingness to further bilingualism 
and biculturalism within their provinces. Premiszr Robarts of 
Ontario delineated in some detail the steps his province was 
taking in its examination of the findings of the official languages 
report of the Commission. He committed the Government of Ontario 
to providing bilingual public services wherever necessary within 
the province, indicated that the province was Helping municipalities 
to establish bilingual public services, noted the formal recognition 
of French in the Ontario Legislature, and emphasized the increased 
usage of French languages instruction in the educational system of 
the province. 

The Government of Newfoundland exemplified the cooperative 
spirit: of the constitution with regards to language rights by 
indicating its intention to enact legislation thet would make 
French an official language of the Newfoundland Legislature. 

The Premier of Newfoundland, Mr. Smallwood, went even further by 


indicating the province's intention to provide bilingual courts 
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and schools in aeradeen 
The Government of Alberta was the least enthusiastic 

province in its acceptance of bilingualism. Premier Manning, 
while promising that his: province would promote bilingualism 
through the expansion of provincial educational facilities, 
questioned not only the findings of the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism, but also once again questioned 
the very assumptions upon which the Commission based its research 
and rejected "the concept of Confederation being the union of 
two eee nde As for the findings of the Commission, the Alberta 
Premier questioned whether it was possible to implement any 
constitutional amendments given the previous experiences at 
trying to find an amending formula. He also stated his doubts 
about whether the constitutional changes would produce the desired 
results. Premier Manning then questioned the irtent of Quebec's 
search for greater provincial autonomy and suggested that before 
any constitutional changes took place Canadians had a right to 
know the extent of Quebec's demands. The Premier's opening 
remarks to the conference were concluded with the following 
statement: 

The Government of Alberta, therefore, is not prepared to 

concur in any fundamental constitutional amendments with 

respect to this issue without precise knowledge as to 


the sum total of the demands the Province of Quebec 


intends to make on behalf of its French-Canadian citizens./1 
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The discussions concerning regional disparity were somewhat 
less amicable than the discussion regarding language rights. Each 
province voiced its concerns over the usage of the federal spending 
power. The Maritime provinces favored the continuation of sweeping 
federal spending powers, while the other provinces wanted the federal 
government to restrict the usage of this power to its own areas of 
jurisdiction. Premier Smallwood effectively articulated the position 
of the Maritime provinces by stating: 

Anything that tends in the direction at all of reducing 
Ottawa's importance, reducing Ottawa's authcrity, reducing 
Ottawa's strength, strikes a blow at us. We are weaker 
when Ottawa is weaker. We are weaker when Ontario and 


British Columbia or Alberta or Quebec are stronger 
constitutionally and politically. We are made weaker. 


72 

While the discussion of regional disparities was far from 
productive, the discussions regarding the need for. constitutional 
review resulted in the establishment of a "Continuing Constitutional 


' The terms 


Conference" and a "Continuing Committee of Officials.' 
of reference were unrestricted although several specific areas 

were to be further examined: official languages; fundamental rights; 
distribution of powers; reform of institutions linked with federalism, 
including the Senate and the Supreme Court of Canada; regional 

ee ROS amending procedure and provisional arrangements; and 
mechanisms of federal-provincial Pol asianen, 


Although only one year lapsed between the first and second 


Constitutional Conference, it was apparent from the outset of the 
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second conference that the amicable spirit of cooperation that 
pervaded the 1968 conference was no longer present. During the 
interim period, the federal government had initiated an official 
languages bill which provoked considerable controversy in western 
Canada. The premiers of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba openly criticized the federal legislation before the 
conference convened, and in their opening remarks to the conference 
all four provinces renewed their attack on the cfficial languages 
bill. The western provinces questioned the valicity of the federal 
official languages bill on basically two grounds: (1) whether or 
not the federal government had the constitutional authority to 
pass a bill that dealt with the imposition of language rights in 
areas of provincial jurisdiction (e.g., the provincial courts) 
and (2) whether the bill would be beneficial to he development 
of Canadian unity. 

In addressing themselves to the question uf whether the 
bill was ultra vires the federal government, the Province of 
Saskatchewan, in its opening statement to the conference, stated: 


We believe there is serious question as to whether the 
Official Languages Bill is constitutional. 


We are of the opinion that the British North America Act, 
by an amendment made in 1949, specifically precludes the 

Federal Parliament unilaterally amending the Constitution 
with respect of languages. 


The statements from the premiers of British Columbia, Alberta, and 


Manitoba similarly challenged the legality of the bill and stated 
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their intention to challenge the legislation in the eeceak 
With regard to the impact of the bill on Canadian unity, 

the four western provinces were most adamant in pointing out the 
harmful aspects of the legislation, especially in Western Canada. 
Manitoba, like the other three provinces, argued that the bill was 
forcing bilingualism on Canadians. 

The present constitutional provision regarding the 

language rights should continue to be accepted by a 

process of "gradualism" as the people are ready to 

accept and support it. All of us here have a respon- 

sibility to provide reasonable and progressive leader- 

ship to the people in helping to form this opinion. 

Any attempt to expand language privileges beyond 

what the public will accept belies the fundamental 

rule of parliamentary democracy. 
Saskatchewan was somewhat more explicit in suggesting that the 
bill would result in hiring practices within the federal civil 
services that "would be highly discriminatory against the great 
majority of Saskatchewan ttizens 1! Both Alberta and British 
Columbia pointed out that the question of linguistic rights was 
not, according to Quebec, the basis of Quebec's problems and 
that the federal government was creating problems within the 
nation where none previously existed by insisting upon the 
implementation of their official languages pidi.’® 

In addition to their opposition to the federal government's 

official languages bill, the four western provinces also openly 


opposed the proposed entrenchment of linguistic rights in the 


constitution. British Columbia's opposition to antrenched 
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linguistic rights was characteristic of the other provinces' 
viewpoint as Premier Bennett claimed, "linguistic rights are not 

the kind of natural rights which traditionally have been the 

subject of constitutional protection in those jurisdictions that 
have enacted Bill of Pickens Premier Bennett also noted that 
constitutionally guaranteed linguistic rights wculd tend to 
discriminate against some Canadians in favor of others and therefore 
entrenchment of such rights in the constitution was contradictory 

to the very nature of a bill of rights. 

In addition to criticisms from Western Canada on the 
language bill, most provinces were critical of the federal govern- 
ment's usage of conditional grant programs and the exercise of 
the federal spending power. Some provinces vented their frustra- 
tions over the process of "meaningful consultations" between the 
two levels of Roueensence Of particular concern to the 
provincial delegations was the manner in which medicare was 
imposed upon the provinces, and, Ontario along with British 
Columbia urged the federal government to commit itself to cease 
using the spending power to implement programs within areas of 
provincial jurisdiction. 

Of particular interest to this study is the brief presented 
by Premier Harry Strom entitled A Case for the West. The Alberta 
government's brief did not really discuss constitutional matters 


per se but rather centred around what Premier Strom referred to 
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as "western alienation," 


and the discriminatory practices of the 
federal government in its handling of Western Canadian interests. 
We must recognize the deep feeling of alieration and 
inequality of treatment that are felt by regional groups 
in Canada, which are neither of French extraction, French- 
speaking, or residents of the Province of Quebec. These 
feelings may not be cultural in nature, but could prove 
to be just as dangerous to Confederation 4s friction 
between the English and French cultures. 

The Premier suggested that the accommodations sought by 
western Canadians concerned changes in attitude and orientation 
within various departments of the federal government, and in 
particular, Premier Strom suggested that there was a need for 
the "creation of new policies to cope with the causes of our 

e e . rac ® ° 1 
dissatisfaction. Interestingly, the federal government's 
policies of concern to Alberta were very similar to those raised 

84 : 
in the 1938 Case for Alberta. Tariff regulations, national 
transportation policy, and agricultural development were discussed 
by the Premier. Alberta's concern went somewhat further however, 
in that the Premier encouraged the federal government to involve 
themselves in the development of international markets for Western 
Canadian products. "Let the Canadian Government send joint Canada- 
Quebec delegations to French educational conferences in Africa," 
suggested Premier Strom, "but at the same time, iet the Federal 
Government send new and stronger joint Canada-Manitoba, Canada- 


Saskatchewan, Canada-Alberta and Canada-British Columbia trade 


a ; 85 
delegations to the nations of the Pacific community." 
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While Premier Strom's speech was adamant in its demands 
for federal government recognition of Western Canada's economic 
concerns and supported by the other three western provinces, 
little attention was given to it in the Conference communique 
delineating the conference's Posatucionen a: Mucn more emphasis 
was placed upon the need for an accelerated review of the division 
of powers between the two levels of government as the Continuing 
Committee of Officials were directed "to give its immediate 
attention to this aspect of the Constitutions 4 

With the decision to accelerate the pace at which constitu- 
tional review was taking place, a working session of the conference 
was held in camera in June 1969. The subject matter of the 
June discussions centred around the taxation powers of the two 
levels of government and the use of the federal spending power. 
The federal government presented two prepared briefs to this 
conference concerning proposed changes to the federal use of 
its spending power and the manner in which the various fields of 
taxation should be shared between the two levels of government, 
but no decisions were reached and the conference received little 
publicity. It was agreed, however, that another open session of 
the Constitutional Conferences should take place in December of 


1969 to discuss further the subject matter of the June conference. 
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Federal-Provincial Relations and the Public: 1967-69 

It is evident from the foregoing discussions that federal- 
provincial relations during the 1957-69 period touched upon many 
varied aspects of Canada's political environment. During the 
last three years of this period the availability of medical care, 
the question of language rights, and the initiation of public 
constitutional conference proceedings all combined to bring 
information about federal-provincial relationships to the front 
pages of the nation's newspapers and a frequently recurring news 
item found in radio, television and magazine news reports or 
commentaries. 

The issues mentioned above were not the only issues of 
public concern that related to Canadian federalism. ‘The handling 
of what was considered to be a national housing crisis also 
received considerable attention during 1968 and 1969 and involved 
federal-provincial eeerie tense. Certainly the whole question 
of the Quebec separatism movement was a factor which related to 
Canadian Pleratiene 

Throughout this discussion of recent federal-provincial 
relations the position of the Alberta government has been made 
apparent where peaataies The Alberta government's initial 
opposition to medicare and bilingualism was noted, the province's 
disinterest in constitutional change was mentioned and Premier 


Strom's position on Western Canada's position within confederation 
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discussed. As has been noted above, Alberta did not take a stand 
all that different from that of the other western provinces on 
these issues. Unlike the 1936-39 period when the provincial 
administration undertook to confront the federal government single 
handedly, in the period of immediate concern to this study (1967 

to 1969), Alberta often acted in corroboration with the other three 
western provinces. 

Whether or not the 1967 to 1969 period represents a potential 
apex in public concern over federal-provincial relations can not be 
conclusively stated. Certainly the examination of federal-provincial 
relations in general and Alberta-federal relations in particular 
suggests that, with the possible exception of the 1936 to 1939 
period, the relations between the two governments were probably as 
visible to the public as they had ever been. The relationships 
between federal and provincial governments became an important 
aspect of Canadian politics for all segments of the country. 

During the 1967-69 period the meaningfulness of Canada's 
government structure was brought to the attention of Canadians 
very forcefully. For the first time in Canadian history the 
ordinary citizen was given an opportunity to beccme involved, if 
only vicariously, in a debate concerning the organization of 
Canadian government. That this study was undertaken during a period 
in time when federal-provincial relations had reached an apex of 


public exposure was not seen as a limitation, but rather it was 
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considered a unique opportunity to study how the individual citizen 
perceived the government structure under which he lived. 

Whether or not the activities of the two levels of government 
vis-a-vis federal-provincial relations are salient to the individual 
citizen is now the question to which this thesis addresses itself. 
In a period when the relationships between the *cwo governments are 
purposefully made public for the stated purpose of facilitating 
"public involvement in planning the future of our federal eyecemi ae 
the question still remains: do Canadians, or more specifically 
Albertans, really see federal-provincial matters as being important 
or is it like Riker has suggested, "the ordinary citizen is quite 


indifferent to the idea of federalism"?°~ 
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33 there were 30 provincial elections duriag the 12 year period, 
and only six changes in governing parties. Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island experienced one change of 
government while Quebec was the only province that experienced two 
changes in governing parties. 
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38 i chough no comprehensive content analysis was undertaken 
of news media coverage during a four week period in October and 
November, 1969, numerous news reports concerning bilingualism, 
Quebec separatism, and Quebec-federal government foreign relations 
were found on the front pages of all of the Alberta newspapers. 
For examples see the following: Calgary Herald, November 21, 
1969; Lethbridge Herald, October 15, 1969; Albertan, November 1, 
1969; Edmonton Journal, October 20, 1969. 


tee news report in Canadian News Facts, Vol. 3, No. 8, 
May 5, 1969, p. 249. 


e eonsticuctonall Conference Proceedings, First Meeting, 1968, 
op. cit., p. 5. 


oats public statement regarding the Alberta government's 
official position concerning the recommendations uf the Hellyer 
Task Force on Housing and Urban Development was nade. 
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ain H. Riker, "Six Books in Search of a Subject or 
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AWARENESS OF GOVERNMENT JURISDICTION 


Is the Alberta electorate confused about the division of 
powers between their provincial and federal governments or does 
it have some idea about which government looks after the many 
varied programs of modern government? Although the British North 
America Act does not delineate all the powers of both governments 
in an explicit manner, it does allocate both the provincial and 
federal governments general categories within which they are 
given "exclusive PO As has been noted in Chapter I, it is 
questionable whether Canadian citizens are aware of this division 
of ae between the two governments, given their interdependence 
and the tendency for their activities and programs to cut across 
the formal division of powers. What this chapter seeks to 


discover then, is the extent to which Alberta citizens perceive 
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the provincial or federal government to be responsible for 


particular government activities. 


Measurement of Jurisdictional Responsibilities 


It was originally intended that the measurement of the 
electorate's awareness of the constitutional division of powers 
between the two governments would have examined only the constitu- 
tional aspects of the division of powers by asking respondents 
"which government is constitutionally responsible for the following 
governmental activities." By asking this question, respondents could 
have selected jurisdictional responsibilities on the basis of the 
division of powers found within the constitution and it would have 
been relatively simple to determine what constituted a correct 
response. But, the analysis of the initial pretest me ieited out that 
few respondents understood what was meant by the phrase "constitu- 
tionally responsible" until it was clarified (in some cases it was 
impossible to clarify), and then it was found a large proportion of 
the respondents felt intimidated by the academic nature of the question 
and refused to veorond This type of response pattern necessitated 
the development of a more simplified approach to the wording of the 
qf tet and also required a different approach regarding the 
possible interpretation that could be made of the responses obtained. 
After several revisions were made and pretested, it was finally 


decided that respondents would be asked "which government actually 
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looks after these matters (specific areas of government activity) 
at the present time." This was the only question format that 
was understood by all segments of the population sampled .* 
Nineteen areas of government jurisdiction were examined 
in this study: eight areas were allocated primarily to the federal 
government, another eight were allocated to the provincial govern- 
ment, while three of the areas examined were considered to be of 
joint jarioaieeionon For each of the 19 subject areas chosen, 
all respondents were asked to identify which government actually 
looked after the activity mentioned. Any one of four responses 
was recorded: (1) Federal government; (2) Provincial government; 
(3) Both governments; (4) Respondents not sure ‘don't know). 
Those who responded "don't know'' to any one of the 19 categories 
when the question was first read to them by the interviewer were 
then encouraged to choose one of the first three responses as 
the interviewer was instructed to ask, "Which government do you 
think looks after this dateertt: This procedure resulted in an 
exceptionally high response rate, since at least 98 percent of 
those interviewed indicated they thought they knew which govern- 
ment (s) were responsible for administering the 19 areas of 
jurisdiction tested. 
Given the scope and number of conditional grant programs 


plus the spill-over effect of federal and provincial government 
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programs, it is possible to argue that both governments are 
involved at least to some extent in each of the 19 areas of 
jurisdiction examined. Even in areas such as foreign affairs, 
banking, and education, it can be argued that both governments 
are actively involved in developing and/or maintaining specific 
Beep etie Thus, although it is not possible to divide the 
powers of government into "watertight eoapeeemene sie that are 
solely the responsibility of either the federal or provincial 
government, it is possible to allocate to each government broad 
jurisdictional powers for specific programs on the basis of 
Ba anOuitine. For example, although the provincial government 
is primarily responsible for building roads, the federal govern- 
ment has-been involved in this area through the Trans-Canada 
Highway program. In addition, the federal ea mene is 
responsible for road construction within the national parks. Thus 
one can say that both the federal and provincial governments are, 
in a literal sense, responsible for looking after roads. But, 
the fact that both governments carry out some activities does not 
mean that the primary responsibility for the buiiding of roads 
is shared, for the building and maintenance of roads is primarily 
a provincial government responsibility. 

A similar argument could be made concerning the federal 
government's involvement in medical care, hospitals and asylums, 


and welfare programs. Both governments are involved in all 
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of these areas but the provinces are primarily responsible for 
these areas. Nonetheless, to a question which asks which govern- 
ment is responsible for looking after these matters, it could be 
argued that there are two acceptable responses, the provincial 
government or both governments. In addition, concurrent juris- 
dictions such as agriculture, immigration, and income taxation 
can complicate the measurement of an individual's knowledge of 
government juciadi ected Inasmuch as this study is mainly 
concerned with the citizen's ability to differentiate between 
the responsibilities of the two governments, this second factor 
was of limited interest since only three areas of concurrent 
jurisdiction were examined: income taxation, pollution control, 
and Rovetae a 

In order to take into consideration the corfounding aspect 
of overlapping governmental programs, two classification schemes 
were initially established to determine the correctness of the 
respondent's answers: (1) jurisdictional areas were classified 
according to the government primarily responsible for a particular 
jurisdiction, and (2) jurisdictional areas were classified 
according to the actual activities of the two levels of government 
within the areas of jurisdiction examined. This meant that in 
several instances two responses were considered correct when 


determining the functional correctness of a response. The 
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following analysis examines first the level of awareness among 
the Alberta electorate when but one answer is accepted as 
correct, after which an analysis is made using the second 


classification procedure. 


The Knowledgeable Electorate 


An examination of the specific areas of government juris- 
diction indicates there is little doubt in the minds of most 
Albertans concerning which government is responsible for foreign 
affairs, banking, primary and secondary schools, city government, 
or family allowances, since nearly nine of ten respondents 
identified the government primarily responsible for these areas. 
Similarly, most respondents identified the governnent primarily 
responsible for old age pensions, people on ere: Indians, 
hospitals and asylums, broadcasting, the building of roads, and 
unemployment insurance. As Table 4-1 indicates, ‘n 12 of 19 
areas of jurisdiction nearly two out of three Albertans were 
aware of the government primarily responsible for the matter 
LEA 

A close examination of the responses regarding the division 
of powers indicates that many individuals are familiar with the 
federal government's areas of jurisdiction. As can be seen in 
Table 4-2, 75 percent of the federal government's jurisdictional 


areas were identified with that government by over three of four 
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Table 4-1 Number of Correct Responses, Frequency 
and Percent of the Electorate* 


Number of 
Correct Responses Frequency Percent 
O=- 8 37 6.5 
9 40 (aces 
10 By ginz 
Ly 84 7 14.8 
2 sl LT od 
23 99 iy Je 
14 84 + 14).8 
15 SYS 9.4 
1Oz—218 Zt Sey) 


N=567 


*The government primarily responsible for the 19 areas of juris- 
diction examined is as follows: (1) federal government--foreign 
affairs, banking, family allowances, old age pensions, Indians, 
broadcasting, unemployment insurance, control of inflation; (2) 
provincial government--primary and secondary education, city 
government, hospitals and asylums, building roads, people on 
welfare, property and civil rights, medical care, natural 
resources; (3) both--income taxation, pollution control, 
housing. 
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respondents. All areas of federal jurisdiction were perceived 
to be within the responsibility of the federal government by over 


50 percent of the sample. 


Table 4-2 Accuracy of Awareness of Jur=sdiction 
and Level of Jurisdiction 


Government Less than 50% to TIAOF 
Responsible 50% 742 More 
Freq he Freq 4% Freq 4% 
Federal - - PP) hs, 
Both a LOO = = - = 
Provincial See || SET 2 125 


Considerably fewer respondents indicated that they were 
familiar with the provincial government's jurisdictional 
responsibilities. Three areas of provincial jurisdiction were 
recognized by less than 50 percent of the sample, and only two 
areas were recognized by over 75 percent of the respondents. 

One of the most important areas of provincial jurisdiction 

under the constitution, property and civil rights, was recognized 
by only 39 percent of the sample. In fact, slightly more people 
indicated this areas as being a responsibility of the federal 
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have correctly associated this power with the provincial govern- 
ment had this governmental power been stated in more concrete 
terms such as the power to regulate labor, minimum wages, or 

the sale of property. Notwithstanding the possibility that the 
practical aspects of this power might very well have been 
recognized more often as being within the jurisdiction of the 
provincial government, the results presented in Jiable 4-3 
indicate that very few respondents were familiar with the phrase 
"property and civil rights" and the constitutional importance 

of this clause for the provincial governments. 

The confusion about which government looks after medical 
care was also considerable. Just four months prior to inter- 
viewing the respondents, Alberta introduced a medicare program 
which required every resident in the province to register under 
the new program. Notwithstanding this experience, and the 
attempts of an organized group of citizens to dissuade Albertans 
to register for this program, only 39 percent of the sample 
identified the provincial government as being primarily responsible 
for medicare.” 

' Natural resources was yet another area of jurisdiction that 
many respondents failed to relate properly with the provincial 
government. Apparently the province's prominence in this matter 
has not been grasped by a large portion of the electors even 


though Alberta benefits considerably from provincial ownership 
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Knowledge of Government Jurisdiction: 
Constitutional Division of Powers 


LaCorrect 


Table 4-3 
Government 
esponsibilities Freq 
oreign Affairs 739 
anking 526 
ducation 491 
ity Government 489 
am. Allowances 483 
nflation 474 
ld Age Pensions 462 
ndians 428 
ospitals/Asylums 413 
roadcasting 392 
oads 381 
elfare 369 
nemployment Ins. 347 
roperty/Civil Rts. 101 
edical Care 207 
ncome Tax 176 
at. Resources 165 
ollution 149 
ousing 126 
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and control. Here again, as was the case with property and civil 
rights, had practical aspects of this power been mentioned such as 
the collection of oil royalties, it might have r2sulted in a higher 
percentage of respondents identifying these accivities as being 
under the jurisdiction of the provincial government. Whatever 

the actual explanation might be, there was a serious misunder- 
standing on the part of many respondents concerning the province's 
prerogatives regarding natural resources. 

The response distribution concerning the government 
responsible for looking after pollution and housing is almost 
identical (Table 4-3). In both cases a majority of respondents 
(51% and 52% respectively) felt that the federal government was 
responsible for looking after housing and Potluciony wntle fewer 
than one in four stated that both governments were responsible. 
While it is not known why most respondents perceived both of 
these areas to be a federal jurisdiction, there ave several 
possible explanations. It could be hypothesized, for example, 
that the publicity given the federal government's Task Force on 
Housing during 1968 and 1969, and an awareness of the federal 
government's Crown corporation, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, may have led many to believe that housing is 
primarily a federal government icsponeibi Tiere In the case 
of control of air and water pollution a possible explanation is 


less evident. One might speculate that the national scope of 
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this problem led some respondents to believe that the federal 
government should be responsible and therefore ipso facto is 
responsible for pollution control. Also, during 1969 there 
was considerable discussion of federal control over pollution 
in the Arctic which emphasized the activities of the federal 
government in this area and therefore could have resulted in 
some respondents concluding that the federal government was 
primarily responsible for pollution eoneuole ae Whatever the 
basis for respondents concluding that this responsibility lies 
with the federal government, it is evident that only a small 
portion of the sample was aware of the province's authority to 
legislate in either of these areas. 

In the six areas of government jurisdiction most often 
erroneously identified with a particular governuent, two important 
patterns emerge. First, the shared jurisdictions were correctly 
identified by fewer than one in three respondents. The response 
distribution in these three instances (income taxation, pollution 
control and housing) suggests that few Albertans are fully aware 
of the joint responsibilities in these matters, 2ven though both 
governments actively utilize the news media to explain their 
involvement. A second tendency is the persistent overrating of 
the federal government's scope of responsibility. Although none 
of these areas of jurisdiction are the sole respcnsibility of 


the federal government, in all six cases the largest proportion 
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of the respondents felt that the federal government had juris- 
dictional responsibility. This finding suggests that the 
federal government's responsibilities are frequently exaggerated 
since it was seen by many respondents as possessing sweeping 
jurisdictional povere 

Although the electorate misperceived the jurisdictional 
responsibilities of the two governments in some instances, an 
overview of the findings presented in Table 4-3 shows that many 
respondents were aware of the government primarily responsible 
for the areas of jurisdiction under consideration. When one 
takes into consideration the correctness of a response in terms 
of the areas of jurisdiction in which both governments have 
developed programs an even more convincing argument podeernine 
the electorate's awareness can be made. As was stated earlier, 
both governments are involved in the building of roads in the 
sense that the federal government participated in the building 
of the Trans-Canada Highway and also maintains the roads in the 
national parks. A similar argument can be made for respondents 
answering "both governments’ in the areas of hospitals and 
nna people on welfare, and medicare, given the conditional 
grant programs that exist within these areas. In the case of 
income taxation, it can be argued that respondents indicating 
that the federal government was responsible for tnis area may 


have done so on the strength of the central government's collection 
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of the tax on behalf of the preutmeeene In the case of housing, 
a respondent who indicated that the provincial government was 
primarily responsible was not wrong. In fact, it could be, and 
has been argued that the provincial government has paramountcy 
as far as housing is oncerneaers 

Given that there are two plausible responses for 
income taxation and housing, acceptance of the correctness of 
either response would mean that a majority of the sample correctly 
identified the government(s) responsible for these two areas of 
jurisdiction. Table 4-4 shows the classification according to 
this somewhat looser "functional" criteria. More than two-thirds 
of the respondents correctly associated the various areas of 
jurisdiction with the appropriate governmental level in 14 of 19 
cases when the second classification procedure was used. With 
this broad interpretation of the correctness of a respondent's 
answers the only areas not identified by a majority of respondents 
were natural resources, pollution control and proverty and civil 
Fights * 

The utilization of the second classification scheme is 
instructive in that it shows that, with three exceptions, very 
few respondents perceived either the provincial or federal 
governments to be primarily responsible for an area of jurisdiction 
or a program with which there would be little or no justification 


to substantiate their choice. 
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Table 4-4 


Government 
Responsibilities 


Foreign Affairs 
Banking 

Education 

City Government 
Family Allowances 
Old Age Pensions 
Indians 

Hospitals 
Broadcasting 
Building Roads 


Welfare 


Unemployment Insurance 


Property & Civil Rights 


Medical Care 
Income Taxation 
Natural Resources 
Pollution 

Housing 


‘Inflation 


N=567 in all of the above response categories 


Knowledge of Government Jurisdiction: 


Functional Division of Powers 


Functionally Correct 


Freq 
539 
526 
491 
489 
483 
462 
428 
494 
392 
514 
469 
347 
221 
340 
540 
165 
149 
272 


330 


Answer (%) 


vA Gov't 
95 Fed 
95 Fed 
87 Prov 
86 Prov 
85 Fed 
81 Fed 
76 Fed 


87 Prov/Both 
70 Fed 

91 Prov/Both 
83 Prov/Both 
61 Fed 

Bg Prov 

57 Prov/Both 
95 Both/Fed 
ag Prov 

26 Both 

48 Both/ Prov 


84 Fed 
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Whether the first or second classification procedure is 
utilized, the general conclusion that one can make from these 
data is that Alberta electors do seem to be aware of the broad 
division of powers between the federal and provincial governments. 
Even though the two governments share the responsibility for 
looking after certain programs or broad areas of jurisdiction, 

a majority of the electorate identified the appropriate level(s) 
of government as being primarily responsible for 16 of 19 areas 


Obsjurisdiction. 


Awareness of Federalism Within the Electorate 

Both of the classification techniques utilized above point 
to a rather knowledgeable electorate regarding the division of 
powers between federal and provincial governments. However, 
not all respondents were equally aware of the government (s) 
responsible for the several areas of jurisdiction and programs 
examined. Several demographic variables have been cross-tabulated 
with the number of correct responses each respondent gave to 
determine whether particular segments of the Alberta electorate 
are particularly knowledgeable about the division of powers. 

In categorizing the respondents according to the number 
of "correct'' or "incorrect" responses they made to each of the 
19 areas of jurisdiction examined, some decision had to be reached 


regarding what constituted a correct response. Inasmuch as the 
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objective was to categorize respondents in terms of their 
relative awareness of the two governments' responsibilities, 

the second classification technique utilized above was discarded 
in favor of the first. The reason for this decision was based 
primarily upon the fact that there was a much greater chance of 
distortion due to random guessing in the second classification 
procedure since two of three responses were accepted as correct 
in six of the 19 areas examined. Also, it was decided that 
utilization of the second classification technique increased the 
possibility that an individual's actual knowledze of the division 
of powers would be overestimated, whereas the first procedure 
increased the risk of underestimating an individual's awareness 
of the division of powers. 

Using the first criterion, respondents were grouped into 
four categories according to their level of awareness. The some- 
what uneven distribution of respondents over the entire range of 
the 19 areas, plus the absence of "natural" breaks in this distri- 
bution produced a similarly uneven set of classes (see Table 4-5). 
Attributing differences in awareness to adjacent categories is 
therefore cautioned. Greater confidence can be »laced in 
differences in levels of awareness of respondents in the lowest 
and highest of the four categories, so fluctuations in these 


percentages are of major interest. 
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Table 4-5 A Categorization of 
Level of Awareness 


Number of 


Correct Responses Category Freq Percent 
2xtor wo Low 129 Pas | 
PMiand) 12 Medium Low 181 82 
13 Medium High 99 18 
14 to 18 High 158 28 


The impact of education upon an individual's awareness of 

Mae : Pa ; ; 23 
the political process is certainly substantiated in this study. 
As can be seen in Table 4-6, there is a monotonic relationship 
between the level of formal education a respondenr has received 


and the number of constitutionally correct responses. Only 23 


percent of those with less than a high school education identified 


14 or more jurisdictional areas with the appropriate government. 


Among respondents who had completed high school, 30 percent ranked 


in the upper category, while 40 percent of those with a post high 


school education scored high in awareness of areas of jurisdiction. 


Age, occupation, and sex were cross tabulated with awareness 


to determine whether an individual's experience in dealing with 


government may have influenced the respondent's level of awareness. 
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Table 4-6 Awareness and 
Personal Attribut 


Medium Medium 
Attributes* Low Low High 
Freq 4% Freq 4% Freq 
Education 

Less than high 

school grad 96 28 LLO G32 5 
High school grad 18 18 Sy pain i) 15 
Post high school 15 12 34 27, P| 

Age 

£9.0= 25 16 26 24 39 6 
20, = 35 23 EO a2. 33 24 
36 - 45 27 20 3828 29 
46 - 55 23 Pad 25. eset 32) 20 
56 — 65 £3 26 14 28 9 
Over 65 21” 36 740) wml Yo 6 

Occupation 
Professional/ 

Managerial ZS 20 32 Ps 26 
Clerical oL 20 JIG" 26 26 
Agricultural 22) = 3k 250 5 10 
Blue Collar sf) 24 68 32 SV 

Sex 
Male 58 Pat 86 Sa) 44 
Female 7 24 95 55 aD 


es 


yA Freq 
17, 78 
1 ka 30 
Z4 50 
10 1B 
19 sii 
22 41 
18 29 
18 14 
10 a1 
20 45 
a 42 
14 15 
18 56 
16 88 
19 70 


vA 
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*The degree of association between each of the personal attributes 


and awareness is as follows: 


Education Pe df=12 P<.001 

Age x Gad df=15 P>.30 

Occupation eet? df= 9 P>.25 
2 


Sex x =4.6 df=3 P>.20 


Tau'=.17 
Tau'=.04 


Tau C=. 
Tau C=. 
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As can be seen in Table 4-6 none of the three demographic charac- 
teristics are associated with awareness. 

The findings pertaining to age indicate that the only age 
group that varies from the sample norm is the over 65 group. 

As shown in Table 4-6, this group was less famiiiar with which 
government was responsible for the powers examined than were the 
younger respondents. This difference disappears when the 
education of the respondent is controlled as age is negatively 
correlated with education. The length of exposure one has to 
the federal system of government, and the probabie increase in 
contact with government appears to have little oz no effect upon 
an individual's awareness of jurisdictional areas. 

Similarly, there is very little variation between occupa- 
tional groupings. In only two instances is there any appreciable 
deviation. Professional and managerial people tended to be more 
aware of government jurisdiction with 35 percent of this group 
being ranked high in their level of awareness. Also, there is 
some indication that those engaged in agricultural occupations 
were less aware than others since only 21 percent of this group 
correctly identified 14 or more of the 19 areas of jurisdiction. 
Once again, as was the case with age, when the education level 
of the respondent is controlled this relationship disappears. 

Although more male than female respondents were high in 


awareness, the differences are not significant. This finding 
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tends to refute earlier studies which have suggested that men 
tend to be more familiar with political matters than do women. 

It indicates that knowledge of government jurisdiction is not 
significantly influenced by the respondent's sex. Furthermore, 
as was the case with the noted differences between age and 
occupational groups, when the educational level cf the respondent 
is controlled the difference in the level of awareness between 


male and female disappears. 


A Conflicting Point of View 

In 1968 a national survey research project was undertaken 
by the York University Institute of Behavioural Research which 
examined public knowledge of federal-provincial jurisdictions. 
The study was initiated on behalf of the federal government's 
Task Force on Government Information, and a national sample of 
6,800 Canadians 15 years of age or older were interviewed by 
Canadian Facts Ltd. in November and December of 1968.7> The 
study asked respondents to identify 17 areas of +#urisdiction 
and after analyzing the findings concluded that "the general 
level of knowledge about government jurisdiction is quite fowore” 

Since the conclusion reached by the national study is 
contrary to the findings of this study, an analysis was made of 


the national study to determine specifically what differences 


existed between the two studies' data. Since boczh studies 
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examined the public's awareness of foreign affairs, people on 
weifare, primary and secondary education, unemployment insurance, 
and medicare, a comparison of the findings pertaining to these 
five jurisdictional areas was made. For comparative purposes, 
the Alberta portion of the national sample (457 respondents) was 
extracted from the national sample and its responses categorized 
in the same manner that was followed in the Alberta electorate 
seed The results of this comparative data analysis are 
reported in Table 4-7. 

While there are some differences between the two studies, 
the findings are very similar in four of the five areas of 
jurisdiction. The difference in the findings concerning medicare 
are not surprising given the changes that took place in Alberta 
between the fall of 1968 and the fall of 1969 regarding the 
province's medicare ptanece 

Why then did the two studies come to contradictory 
conclusions? The answer to this question lies primarily in the 
fact that they examined basically different aspects of the 
division of powers. The Alberta study was concerned with broad 
areas of jurisdiction which were considered to be of some 
importance to a cross section of the population. Also, this 
study chose to examine mainly areas of jurisdiction which could 
be designated within the responsibility of either the provincial 


or federal government. The federal government information study, 
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Knowledge of Government Jurisdiction: 


A Comparison 


of Responses Between the Alberta Electorate Study 


and the Government Information Study of 1968 


Table 4-7 
Government 
Responsibilities 
Freq 

Foreign Affairs 

Alberta sample, 

National study 348 

Alberta study 539 
Welfare Services* 

Alberta sample, 

National study 280 

Alberta study 369 
Public/High Schools 

Alberta sample, 

National study 335 

Alberta study 491 
Unemployment Ins. 

Alberta sample, 

National study 291 

Alberta study 347 
Medicare 

Alberta sample, 

National study 74 

Alberta study 207 


*There is a slight difference in the jurisdictional areas examined. 
The national study asked respondents to indicate who they thought looked 
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95 


67 
65 


81 
87 


70 
61 


18 
39 


Correct.» 
Answer 


Gov't 


Fed 
Fed 


Prov 


Prov 


Prov 


Prov 


Fed 
Fed 


Prov 


Prov 


Most Frequent 
Wrong Answer 


Freq 


41 
is) 


89 
100 


59 
44 


67 
176 


fad MS 
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vi 


ach 


ZL 
18 


14 


16 
oa 


58 
43 


Gov't 


Both 
Both 


Both 
Fed 


Prov 


Prov 


Fed 
Fed 


Freq 


10 


oul 
a7 


22 
au 


57 
38 


126 
133 


2 


17 


14 


30 
18 


after "homeless children", whereas the Alberta study asked who looked 


after "people on welfare". 
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Least Frequent 
Wrong Answer 


Gov't 


Prov 


Prov 


Fed 
Fed 
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on the other hand, chose to examine some programs of broad 


; : ; 2 
application, but several areas examined were of a limited scope. 


Furthermore, the national study chose in most céses to measure 
public knowledge of areas of joint jurisdiction rather than 
responsibilities that were within the authority of the federal 


or provincial government. 


Summary 


The difficulties in measuring electoral awareness of the 
division of powers place limitations upon the fiudings presented 
in this chapter. Notwithstanding these limitations, the data 


reveal several important findings. First, most respondents 


were familiar with broad areas of federal government responsibility 


such as foreign affairs, money and banking, and Indians. Second, 
specific federal government programs such as family allowances, 
old age pensions, and unemployment insurance were recognized by 
most respondents as being federal government programs. Third, 
provincial government responsibilities were not identified with 
the province as often as were federal ones with that level, and 
in several cases provincial government areas of importance (such 
as natural resources and property and civil rights) were not 
recognized by many as being areas of provincial iurisdiction. 
While it is not altogether clear as to why this is the case, it 


is possible that federal government involvement in these areas 
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may have affected the responses of some respondents. 

An analysis of the incorrect responses yielded the fourth 
finding for it was noted that many respondents exaggerated the 
authority of the federal government. In areas of shared 
responsibility the tendency to overrate federal government 
authority was particularly evident. Most respondents perceived 
the federal government as having more sweeping jurisdictional 
powers than is actually the case. 

A fifth finding pertains to the relationship of this study 
to recent research of a similar nature. Although the conclusions 
of this chapter contradict the published findings of the govern- 
ment information study, which concluded that "the general level 
of knowledge about government jurisdiction is quite low," an 
analysis of that study's data yielded results similar to those 
reported herein. Fortunately, as has been noted, both studies 
examined five similar areas of jurisdiction thereby permitting a 
limited comparative analysis of the data, which found that the 
two studies' findings complemented one another. 

By combining the findings of the two studies it is evident 
that ose respondents were aware of broad areas of government 
jurisdiction which are primarily within the authority of one 
level of government. Very few individuals, on the other hand, 


indicated an awareness of areas of shared jurisdiction. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 ; rea 2 

Section 92 of the British North America Act uses this 
phrase in referring to the 16 enumerated powers allocated to 
the provinces. 


Most respondents felt as though they were being given a 
civics test when asked to indicate what they knew about the 
Canadian Constitution, and thus pleaded ignorance or refused to 
respond. Those taking the pretest also reported that many 
respondents became somewhat uneasy when asked this kind of 
question, thereby making it difficult for the interviewer to 
maintain rapport. 


oeee Appendix B, question 8, for the complete question 
format. 


The 19 specific areas examined are noted in Table 4-3. 


Othe potential distortion of the data as a result of 
random guessing could be considerable. Total elimination of 
random guessing is of course not possible in a field study of 
this nature, but it is possible to limit the amount of guessing 
by encouraging a "don't know'' response. To encourage the 
respondent not to respond to a question poses anorher problem 
other than that of random guessing, as such a procedure could 
result in an unacceptably high proportion of the respondents 
refraining from answering the question. The procedure utilized 
in this study was for the interviewer to record the respondent's 
initial response as given, but, if the respondent answered "don't 
know" then the interviewer was instructed to ask "Which government 
do you think looks after this matter?" If the respondent answered 
he just didn't know, then a "don't know" response was recorded. 
In most cases fewer than one percent of the respondents answered 
"don't know.'' See Appendix C, questions 8 and 9. 


otomiee en ie if the respondents were to guess in all 19 
cases as to which of the three responses was correct, they would 
probably be correct in six or seven of the 19 cases. There is 
less than five chances in 100 that an individual would get more 
than nine correct simply by guessing, and there is less than one 
chance in 100 that anyone would correctly identify 12 or more 
areas of jurisdiction by chance. 
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The formula for computing the probability of correctly 
identifying areas of jurisdiction by random guessing is P.= C3) 
(2/3)"-¢ (2), where c equals the number of correct answers, and 
n equals the total number of questions. See William L. Hays and 
Robert L. Winkler, Statistics: Probability, Inference and Decision 
(Toronto: Hold, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1971), p. 319. 


‘The interdependence of provincial and federal governments 
is such that in most areas of jurisdiction, it is possible to 
- argue that both governments have some jurisdictional prerogatives. 
Take for example foreign affairs: the cultural and trade agreements 
between provinces and foreign countries are numerous. Nonetheless, 
as both Mitchell Sharp and his predecessor Paul Martin have argued, 
provincial governments do not have the constitutional authority to 
conduct foreign relations per se. For a more detailed analysis 
see Paul Martin, Federalism and International Relations (Ottawa: 
Queen's Printer, 1968); Mitchell Sharp, Federalism and International 
Conferences on Education (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1969). 


The argument can also be made that the provinces, particularly 
Alberta, have the power to create financial institutions which 
perform most of the functions of a bank. The Alberta Treasury 
Branches are a good case in point. On the other hand, the federal 
government also provides Indians with welfare services and have 
jurisdiction over municipal government within national parks. 


Srhis phrase was used in an important judicial decision in 
1937 wherein their Lordships of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council argued that it was possible to divide government powers 
into exclusive areas of jurisdiction. See Attorney-General for 
Canada v. Attorney-General for Ontario [1937] A.C. 327. 


rhe footnote in Table 4-1 indicates which government (s) were 
considered to be primarily responsible for the 19 areas of juris- 
diction examined. 


Orie criterion utilized in determining which government was 
responsible for each of these areas or programs was a mixture of 
constitutional prerogative and the extent to which either or both 
of the governments were actually involved in the administration of 
these matters. There is, for example, little question concerning 
who is responsible for looking after foreign affairs, banking, 
family allowances, old age pensions, Indians, broadcasting, 
unemployment insurance, control of inflation, education, city 
government, road construction, and natural resources. Nor would 
many question the decision to consider pollution control or income 
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taxation areas of joint control. The allocation of the remaining 
six areas is admittedly somewhat more contentious. The rationale 
for considering medical care, welfare recipients, hospitals, and 
property and civil rights to the provincial government is based 
upon both constitutional and practical grounds. Housing was 
considered a joint responsibility primarily because of the federal 
government's extensive programs in this area through the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. It can, as is mentioned in 
Chapter VI, be argued that this is an area of provincial juris- 
diction, but Prime Minister Trudeau notwithstanding, practically 
speaking federal governments have been involved in this area for 
decades, and have been primarily responsible for the construction 
codes and financing of housing. 


This writer is aware of the limitations in allocating the 
19 areas and programs studied. Undoubtedly, this allocation 
distorted the measurement of some respondent's true understanding 
of the division of powers. It is not felt that this distortion 
is excessive given the format of the question and the broad 
categories utilized in Table 4-5. 


Peaceian 95 of the B.N.A. Act specifically states that 
immigration and agriculture are areas of concurrent jurisdiction, 
but it also stipulates that the federal government shall have 
paramountcy in this area. Joint jurisdiction over income taxation 
is based upon the utilization of Section 91 (3) by the federal 
government, "The raising of Money by any Mode or System of 
Taxation," and through the provincial governments' power to impose 
direct taxation as set out in Section 92 (2) of the B.N.A. Act. 


Peano government programs are developed for particular 
segments of the population rather than for all Canadians. Quite 
often these programs are developed to help a particular industry 
or region to meet specific problems. Examples of such programs 
are the Agricultural Rural Development Act and Urban Renewal Grants. 
To ask a cross section of the population to identify the government 
responsible for looking after such programs would ensure a low 
correct response rate. The intent of this study was to measure 
the knowledge that Albertans have about the activities of their 
provincial and federal governments at a very basic level. 


a“ has been noted in footnote 6 of this chapter, the 
probability of obtaining these findings by chance is less than .Ol. 


publication was submitted to the 1968 Constitutional Conference as 
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part of the federal government's proposals for constitutional 
change. The relative merits of the national constitution 
enshrinirg a charter of human rights was debated at both the 

1968 and 1969 conferences. It is not surprising therefore 

that a considerable number of respondents would indicate federal 
government control in this area. See Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 


— 


wiry: Chapter VI for a more detailed discussion. 


16nhe federal government's involvement in the export of 
oil in the Arctic and the discussions of a continental energy 
resources approach by federal authorities may have confused some 
respondents. Also, the federal government's policies concerning 
control of natural resources in the Northwest Territories were 
in the news during the period in which the field work for this 
study was being undertaken. See news item in Canadian News Facts 
Vol. 3, No. 11, June 19, 1969. 

17 : ; : A F 

For a more detailed discussion of the housing issue see 

Chapter VI. 


Se niaiate June of 1969 the huge oil tanker, the Manhattan, 
made a successful voyage through the Arctic Ocean to explore the 
possibility of shipping Alaska oil via an Arctic sea route. There 
was some discussion at the time of the federal government passing 
pollution laws to control potential oil spills that might take 
place in the Arctic at some future point in time. In October, 
during the period in which the field work was being done, the 
federal government indicated that they would pass pollution control 
laws to protect the Arctic. It is possible that the publicity 
given the federal government initiatives in this area skewed the 
response rate somewhat. See news item in Canadian News Facts 
Vol. 3, No. 19, November 4, 1969. 


ade finding is substantiated by previous research. 
See Fred Schindeler et al., Attitudes Toward Federal Government 
Information (Toronto: Institute for Behavioral Research, York 
University, 1969), pp. 20-25. 


Omnis argument is strengthened by the fact that 78 percent 
of the sample indicated that they were aware that the province 
received a portion of the income tax. See Appendix C, question 13. 


a1 eee Chapter VI for a more expanded discussion of this 


matter. 
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27 kamiteediy., there is also some distortion in refusing 


to accept functionally correct responses, especially in the area 

of income taxation. As is customary in the Social Sciences 

however, this study accepts the possibility of making a conservative 
estimate. 


a For an examination of the association between education 
and political awareness see Lester W. Milbraith, Political 
Participation (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1965), pp. 
53-64, See also Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic 
Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), pp. 315-324. 

ae rae a discussion of the research findings concerning the 
impact of sex upon political participation see Lester Milbraith 
Op.Crt., ppe to 5-136. 


ae scnthdelar) op. cit. 


aD tirids.: Da Las 


MBs order to compare the data of the two studies it was 
necessary to exclude the don't know categories. In their original 
analysis of the data Schindeler et al. encouraged respondents 
to indicate "don't know'' in an effort to decreas= the possibility 
of guessing. This approach necessitated the exclusion of all 
"don't know" responses from both studies for the purpose of 


comparison. 


aha a more detailed discussion of medicare see Chapters 
III and VI. 


e708 the 15 areas examined by the Federal Government 
Information study one-third of them were specialized programs: 
(1) sending experts to underdeveloped countries; (2) Agricultural 
Rural Development Act; (3) retraining unemployed; (4) maintaining 
farm prices; and (5) scientific research. 
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THE SALIENCY OF FEDERALISM 


The saliency of the public's perception of federalism is 
multifaceted since it pertains not only to the individual's 
awareness of the functions performed by the two levels of govern- 
ment, but also to his concern and willingness to become involved 
in matters pertaining to federal-provincial relations. As 
Schwartz suggests in Public Opinion and Canadian Identity, 

Ideally an adequate measure of salience should involve 

a series of questions beginning with whether respondents 
had heard anything about the issue. In the case of the 
informed we should also know how strongly tney hold 
their opinions and how involved they personally feel 

in the outcome. 

In measuring the degree of concern that Alberta electors 
showed towards federal-provincial matters in 1969 two different 


approaches were used. The first approach was to utilize an 


indirect method and obtain responses to open-ended questions 
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regarding the major problems facing both Canada and Alberta. 
This procedure permitted each respondent to mention whatever 
issue area was of concern to him and to place wnaatever emphasis 
he wished upon the issue Anse The objective was to determine 
what the electorate perceived to be the major issues thereby 
facilitating the placement of federal-provincial matters within 
proper perspective. The second measure was more direct since 
each respondent was asked to evaluate the importance of main- 
taining a division of powers between the federal and provincial 
Perera ae In addition to measuring concern about federal- 
provincial matters, involvement in the 1968 and 1969 Constitutional 
Conferences is also measured in this chapter thereby permitting 
an analysis of the three components of saliency: awareness, 


concern, and involvement. 


The Issues 

During the 1967-69 period there was considerable discussion 
about the question of Canadian unity among different segments of 
the population, brought about in part by the Centennial celebrations 
of 1967, the Confederation of Tomorrow Conference of 1967, the 
Constitutional Conferences of 1968 and 1969, and the overriding 
threat of Quebec separatism throughout this period. The 
discussions of the maintenance of Canadian unity, according to 


Smiley, had led some Canadians to conclude "that this self 
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questioning was dangerously close to collective maecontan. it 

While some of the respondents may have agreed with Smiley, 
the primary concern of most Albertans was the day-to-day problems 
of maintaining and/or improving their standard of living. The 
rising cost of living, the problems facing farmers regarding the 
sale of their grain, the need for improved housing facilities, 
and unemployment were uppermost in the minds of 48 percent of the 
respondents. Other social problems such as the welfare system, 
drugs, crime, and educational opportunities were also mentioned 
by many respondents, as can be seen in Table 5-1. 

Although financial matters were certainly dominant in the 
minds of most respondents, bilingualism, separatism, and the 
problems of maintaining Canadian unity in general were also of 
primary concern to 18 percent of the respondents. As one middle- 
aged electrician stated, "Bilingualism is a major problem--the 
leaders are trying to change everything to French. It looks 
like the Queen will soon have to pay tribute to Poanee 
Another respondent, who was somewhat more concerned about the 
impact of the Quebec separatist movement, noted, 

Unity is important. It would appear that certain 
segments of Quebec are talking about separating-- 
this could spread to other parts of Canada such as 
the west, who have probably a more unfair status 
than Quebec. 6 


When respondents were asked to identify the major problems 


facing Alberta, economic issues once again were mentioned more 
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Table 5-1 Problems Facing Canada 


Issue Areas Frequency 


Financial Matters (inflation, cost of 


living, unemployment, taxes) 200 
Canadian Unity (bilingualism, French 

Canada, separatism) 99 
Social Problems (poverty, welfare 

services, drug abuse, crime) 62 
Grain Sales 44 
Housing 31 
Pollution Control 14 
Education 13 
Other (foreign affairs, immigration, 

unions, religion, leadership, etc.) 105 

Table 5-2 Problems Facing Alberta 
Issue Areas Frequency 

Grain Sales 98 
No Problem 76 
Social Problems 57 
Inflation 42 
Housing _ 39 
Educational Costs 37 
Natural Resources 33 
Medicare 2 
Pollution Control 21 
Unemployment Insurance a3 


Other (need for opposition, American 
_ immigration, Lords Day Act, etc.) 118 


Percent 


33 


18 
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frequently than any other issue area. 

Other problems mentioned were indirectly related to 
federal-provincial relations. For example, in 1969 the housing 
policy was an issue of considerable concern and there was some 
debate between the two governments concerning this issue and 
how it might be feaaredse Similarly, one of the basic aspects 
of the medicare program, which four percent of the sample singled 
out as being the most important problem facing Alberta, pertained 
to federal-provincial relations. The issue of gain sales, 
mentioned by 18 percent of the sample, also had created considerable 
tension in federal-provincial negotiations during this period. 
While it is not possible to determine the extent to which federal- 
provincial relations were perceived as being an tioreaat element 
of each of the issues mentioned, it is evident from the data that 
the discussions which took place between the two governments 
during the 1967-69 period dealt with the problems that were of 


concern to many respondents. 


The Division of Powers 

The data obtained from an examination of salient issue 
areas do not indicate the extent to which respondents were 
concerned about federal-provincial relations per se, There are 
other indicators which suggest that federal-provincial relations 


were of considerable importance. The number of respondents who 
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indicated concern over the dominant role played by either 
Quebec or Ontario in confederation gives some indication that 
this may be the case. Sixty-seven percent of the respondents 
indicated that they felt one or the other of these central 
provinces were more powerful than they should be. This finding 
varies considerably from the results obtained in a national 
sample taken in 1960 by the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, 
as can be seen in Table 5-3. Not only were respondents sensitive 
to the fact that some provinces occupy a position of power within 
the federal union, but the data suggest that either a marked 
increase in perception that Quebec was too influential has taken 
place, or, that Albertans were more concerned with Quebec's 
position than Canadians as a Rote. This concern over the extra- 
ordinary influence exerted by the Province of Quebec may help to 
explain the anxiety expressed by many of the respendents over 
the maintenance of Canadian See 

Another, but more direct measure of concern with federal- 
provincial matters was obtained from a specific question regarding 
the importance individuals placed upon the maintenance of a 
division of powers between the federal and provincial governments. 
Sixty-two percent of the Alberta electors interviewed indicated 
that it did make a difference to them which government provided 
the necessary governmental services. The reasons given by these 


respondents are listed in Table 5-4. 
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Table 5-3 Provincial Government Inequality 
Relative Power Canada* Alberta 
of Provinces 1960 1969 

h vA 
Agree one province is more 
powerful: 
Ontario 14 19 
Quebec 23 48 
Other provinces = u 


No province is more 
powerful than another 61 SY 


* Source of data: Mildred Schwartz, Public Opinion and Canadian 
Identity (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967), 
Table 31, p. 92. 


Most respondents who indicated they were concerned about 
maintaining the division of powers felt that provincial governments 
were better able to appreciate local conditions aad problems than 
was the federal government. The manager of a smell business 
expressed this sentiment when he stated, "I'd sooner see things 
handled by the province as we're closer to them. There would 
be much less to go through. It's impossible to negotiate with 
the federal uetinestee v Other responses in favor of main- 
taining the division of powers noted that a balance of power 


is necessary to ensure that neither government becomes too 
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Table 5-4 Importance of Maintaining 
a Division of Powers 


Os 5, (one 
Division of Powers* Frequency Category** Total 
Important 
Proximity of Provincial 
Government 164 48 30 
Maintenance of Division 
of Powers 47 14 9 
Favor Provincial Government 
Administration 54 16 10 
Federal Government 
Control Advocated 33 10 
Other Responses 44 13 
Not Important 
Services Provided Regardless ; 
of Government Responsible 106 71 19 
Governments Are 
Interdependent EZ 3 2 
Prefer Federal Government 
Control 6 4 1 
Other Responses 26 did 5 
Don't Know 58 - 10 


*The data displayed in this table were obtained through a series 
of three questions. The first question asked, "Does it make any 
difference which level of government provides the necessary 
governmental services?". Sixty-two percent (351). respondents) 
answered "yes", 28 percent (158 respondents) answered "no". 
Those respondents who said "yes" or "no" were then asked, "Why 
do you say that?", The responses above indicate the number and 
percentage of respondents who answered that question within the 
context of their first response. Due to interviewer and/or 
coding error, 17 cases were not ascertained. 


*kThere are three categories: Important, Not Important, Don't Know. 
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powerful. A lawyer articulated this position rather well, 

"The country is too big to have a central form of government. 

There needs to be more than one fare Other respondents 

noted the efficiency of the provincial government's administration 

and expressed preference for provincially administered programs. 
While most respondents concerned about maintaining the 

division of powers stressed the importance of provincial indepen- 

dence, ten percent indicated that there was a need for greater 

federal control. In most cases those concerned <bout federal 

powers were not fearful of the federal government losing control 

over existing areas of federal jurisdiction, but rather felt 

that there was a need for increased federal government involve- 

ment in areas of provincial control. As one metorsice student 

suggested, "I would like to see the federal government look 

after the major problems--things like educations’ 
A sizeable minority, 28 percent of the sauple, was not 

convinced that the division of powers was really meaningful. 

Most of these respondents were not concerned abouts the maintenance 

of a division of powers; it was the services that mattered, not 

which government provided the services. As one housewife 

remarked "So long as they [necessary government services] are 

provided, I don't care which government provides Phen ee 


Several other responses were given in explanation of the 


disinterest shown by some respondents in the maintenance of a 
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division of powers. Eight percent reasoned that the inter- 
dependence of the two governments was such that it was not 
necessary to bother about which government looked after which 
specific terete There was also a small number of respondents 
(4%) who seemed to prefer a unitary form of government as they 
reasoned that the federal government should have the authority to 
look after all important governmental matters. With the exception 
of this latter group, all other respondents were primarily 
concerned with utility; for them it was basically a question of 
which government could provide the necessary services most 
efficiently and effectively. 

Given the importance of this question in determining the 
overall perception of the individual respondent towards federalism, 
and to ascertain whether any particular segment or the population 
was proportionately more concerned about federal--provincial 
matters, the demographic characteristics to those who indicated 
they were concerned were compared to those who indicated they 
were not concerned about this matter. As can be seen in Table 
5-5, a significant degree of association was found to exist between 
education and one's concern over the maintenance of a division of 
powers. Seventy-seven percent of those respondents with a post- 
secondary education indicated concern whereas only 64 percent who 


did not graduate from high school shared a similar Bpiniones 
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Table 5-5 Concern Over the Division of Powers 
and Education 


Level of Education Not Concerned Concerned 
Freq hs Freq vs 

Less than 

High School Grad 105 36 144 64 

High School Grad 26 29 65 71 

Post High School 27 23 91 77 

2 ' 
x =6.4 df=2 P< .05 Tau’=.17 


Five other demographic variables (occupation, income, sex, 
religion, residence) were cross-tabulated with concern over the 
division of powers but none were found to be significantly 
associated with this measure of concern. Particular care was 
taken to determine whether one occupational group, farmers, were 
more concerned about this matter than other respondents. It 
was reasoned that farmers might differ from others because they 

' 16 
are in constant contact with both levels of government. But, 
farmers were not found to be any more, or less, concerned about 
17 
the division of powers than was any other group. Thus, there 
is no reason to suppose that frequent contact with both levels 
of government is related to concern over the division of powers. 


Notwithstanding the differences in the level of concern 
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found within the different levels of education, the maintenance 

of a division of powers between the two governments was considered 
to be an important element of the Canadian government structure 

by a majority of the respondents from all segments of the 
community. This concern was based primarily upon one of three 
practical considerations: (1) the proximity of government to 

the citizen; (2) the ability of provincial governments to 
efficiently and effectively administer programs; and (3) the 
maintenance of a viable balance of powers between provincial and 
federal governments. 

In order to determine whether there was any relationship 
between an expressed concern about Canadian unity and a concern 
over the division of powers between the federal and provincial 
governments, the responses to the two questions were cross-— 
tabulated. For purposes of analysis all responses to the 
question concerning the problems facing Canada were collapsed 
into two categories: (1) those who indicated that some aspect 
of Canadian unity was the most important problem facing Canada; 
and (2) all other responses. As can be seen in Table 5-6, no 
Pieriet ane degree of association was found to exist between the 
two variables. Individuals concerned about Canadian unity were 
not any more likely to indicate that they would like to maintain 


a viable division of powers between the two governments than 
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Table 5-6 Problems Facing Canada and Concern 
for Maintenance of Division of Powers 


Problem Not Concerned Concerned 
Freq vA Freq is 
Other Problems* 128 BZ 266 68 
Canadian Unity 24 27 66 3 
D, 
x =hs05 df=1 P>. 30 Tan'=505 


were those respondents who indicated a concern over economics, 
social, or ecological matters. It cannot, therefore, be assumed 
that concern over Canadian unity is indicative of a concern over 
the maintenance of a federal system of government. Although the 
maintenance of Canadian unity may very well be dependent upon 
the continued existence of a viable division of powers between 
the two governments, there is no indication that the electorate 
relates Canadian unity to the division of powers petween the 


federal and provincial governments. 


Involvement in Federal-Provincial Relations 

In 1968 and 1969 Canadians were given the opportunity to 
witness one of the greatest spectacles concerning intergovern- 
mental matters in recent years, the televised feaeral-provincial 


constitutional conference proceedings of February 1968 and 
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February 1969.5" Not only were the conferences themselves 
televised on a daily basis, but there was a proliferation of 
special public affairs programs pertaining to the conference 
proceedings and the ae ee odions that took place at the gonPerencess > 
As was discussed earlier, one of the motives for televising 
the conferences was to inform the public of the pressing issues 
facing both federal and provincial governments and to create an 
awareness among the Canadian public about the constitutional 
problems under iseqnaion co: The success of this endeavor in 
creating interest among the citizenry was reportedly high 
immediately after the 1968 conference. For example, one survey 
found that 80 percent of Canada's population either watched, 
listened to, or read about the éoutevduce ses But beets ane 
when asked if they followed the proceedings of the 1968 or 1969 
constitutional conferences, did not indicate such a high degree 
of involvement. As Table 5-7 shows, less than half the respondents 
indicated they followed the conference proceeding:;. The number 
of respondents who found the conference of considerable interest 
was even less since only 35 percent of those who followed the 
conference indicated that they were very interested. Fifty-six 
percent admitted to a moderate interest in the proceedings, and 
ten percent indicated that, even though they follcwed the 


conference, they were not very interested in the »roceedings. 
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Table 5-7 Involvement in Constitutional 
Conference Proceedings 


Number of Conferences Followed Frequency Percent 
1968 Conference 33 6 
1969 Conference 63 ia 
Both Conferences 163 29 
None 285 50 
Can't Remember 23 4 


An analysis of the respondents' demographic character- 
istics found that education, occupation, and income all 
significantly correlated with nV oieenen ee tovever the 
significant degree of association between a respondent's 
occupation, income level, and involvement in following the 
conference proceedings, does not remain significant when the 
respondent's level of education is controlled. While people 
in managerial and professional occupations did follow the 
conference proceedings more often than those in other occupational 
groupings, there is no indication that their occupation had 
anything to do with their involvement in the conferences, but 
rather the explanation lies in the fact that these same individuals 


tend to be more educated than those respondents in other occupational 
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categories. Similarly, when the education of the respondent is 
controlled no significant relationship is found to exist between 
income and involvement. Thus, both of these latter relationships, 
occupation with involvement and income with involvement, are 
spurious as the only real correlation is that which exists between 


education and involvement. 


Table 5-8 Involvement in Constitutional Conference 
Proceedings and Education 


Didn't Follow Followed One or 
Level of Education Conferences Both Conferences 

Freq ~ he Freq hs 
Less than : 

High School Grad 189 58 136 42 
High School Grad 56 56 43 44 
Post High School Si) 36 70 64 

IG 0 df£=2 PaATOOR Tau'=.14 


As can be seen in Table 5-8, it was primarily those respon- 
dents with more education who reported they followed the conference 
proceedings. Those respondents who had obtained post high school 
education were by far the largest single group of individuals who 
followed the conference proceedings since 64 percent of this group 


indicated that they followed either one or both of the conferences. 
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On the other hand, only 42 percent of those respondents who had 
not completed high school indicated that they followed one or 
both of the conferences. 

The finding that education is significantly associated with 
both concern and involvement is not particularly surprising. This 
observation is well substantiated by numerous studies on political 
participation which have found that higher educated individuals 
are much more apt to participate in political matters. As Almond 
and Verba noted in their five-nation study when discussing 
whether or not people paid attention to political and governmental 
affairs, "On the university level almost all respondents in each 
country follow pomdites tae These authors concluded: 

As in most other studies of political attitudes, our- 
data show that educational attainment appears to-have 
the most important demographic effect upon political 
attitudes. Among the demogranhic variables usually 
investigated - sex, place of residence, occupation, 
income, age, and so on - none compares with the 
education variable . .. . The uneducated man or 

the man with the limited education is a different 
political actor from the man who has achieved a 


higher level of education. 2° 


The findings reported in Tables 5-5 and 5-8 confirm this observation. 


Awareness, Concern, and Involvement: An Analysis of the 
Interrelationships 


The relationship between awareness, concern and involvement 
; : ae 26 
is documented in previous political research. What is not well 


known about these three variables is whether knowledge precedes 
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concern, involvement precedes concern, or ever. whether involvement 
precedes knowledge. Does an individual become involved in 
following constitutional conference proceedings because he is more 
concerned about federalism, or does he become more concerned about 
federalism as a result of the exposure he had had to federal- 
provincial matters? This study does not answer this question; 
rather it affirms that people who are concerned about the maintenance 
of the division of powers are more likely to have been exposed to 
intergovernmental negotiations than those who did not indicate any 
concern. Furthermore, people who were found to be more knowledge- 
able about the division of powers were also more likely to have 
followed the constitutional conference proceedings. 

Table 5-9 indicates that significantly move of those 
respondents with a high degree of awareness followed the conference 
proceedings. Thirty-four percent of those respondents with a low 
degree of awareness indicated that they followed either one or 
both of the conferences while 58 percent of those with a high 
degree of awareness followed one or both of the conference sessions. 

Given the significant degree of association between 
education and both involvement and awareness, the education of 
the respondents was controlled to determine whether the relation- 
ship between involvement and awareness was spurious. As would 
be expected, given the strong relationship between the control 


variable education and both the original variabl2s, the correlation 
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Table 5-9 Involvement and Awareness 

Awareness of the Didn't Follow Followed One or 
Division of Powers Conferences Both Conferences 

Freq % Freq % 
Low 82 66 43 34 
Medium Low 91 53 80 47 
Medium High 48 50 48 50 
High 63 42 88 68 

2 
x =16.3 df=3 P~.001 Tau'=.15 


between involvement and awareness was reduced, buc it did not 
disappear. Thus, although those who followed the conference 
proceedings tended to be better educated, as did those who 
indicated a high degree of awareness, there is nonetheless a 
tendency for those who were involved in following the conference 
to be more aware of the division of powers betweer the two 
governments than were those respondents who failsd to follow 
the conference proceedings. What does all this mean? Two 
tentative conclusions can be drawn: (1) involvement through 
following the conference was successful in increasing people's 
awareness of the division of powers; and/or (2) those 


individuals who already had a high awareness of the division of 
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powers chose to become involved in following the conference to 
a greater extent than did those members of the electorate who 
had a low degree of awareness. 

The degree of association between concern and involvement 
was also found to be significant (see Table 5-10). Seventy-four 
percent of those who followed the conference indicated concern 
over the maintenance of a division of powers whereas only 52% 
of those who did not follow the conference were equally concerned. 
While it is not possible to ascertain whether concern over the 
maintenance of the division of powers motivated people to follow 
the conferences or, conversely, that following the conferences 
resulted in increased concern over this matter, it is evident 
that there was a greater tendency for those who followed the 
proceedings to be concerned about the maintenance ef -the division 
of powers between the two governments. 


As was the case with the relationship between involvement 


and awareness, the possibility of the relationship between concern 


and involvement being more a function of education than a direct 
correlation was a distinct possibility. The education of the 
respondents was therefore controlled to determine whether this 
initial correlation would be substantially reduced. An analysis 
of the relationship between concern and involvement within 


particular education categories indicated that although those 
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most concerned about the division of powers and involved in 
following the conference tended to be better ecucated than those 
who were not concerned or involved, the correlation between concern 


; ’ : 2 
and involvement was not weakened when education was controlled. Y 


Table 5-10 Involvement and Concern for 
Maintenance of Division of Powers 


Involvement in 


Conference Proceedings Not Concerned Concerned 
Freq % Freq vA 
Didn't Follow 
Conferences 101 41 147 59 
Followed One or f 
Both Conferences 53 22 191 78 
20000 df=1 Pe.OO) Tau'=.20 
Basically two conclusions can be drawn from this finding: (1) 


individual Albertans who indicated a concern over the division 
of powers tended to involve themselves in the conference 
proceedings; and/or (2) those who followed the conference 
proceedings tended to become concerned about the division of 
powers between the two governments. 

Considering that involvement in the conference proceedings 


was positively associated with concern over the maintenance of 
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a viable division of powers, is it not also possible that concern 


over Canadian unity might be positively associated with 


involvement? As can be seen in Table 5-11, although those 


respondents who followed the conference proceedings did tend to 


identify Canadian unity as being Canada's most serious problem 


more often than did those who did not follow the conference, 


(22% and 15% respectively) the difference was not eniereanee-” 


Table 5-11 


Involvement in 
Conference Proceedings 


Didn't follow 
Conferences 


Followed One of 
Both Conference 


43.08 df= 


Problems Facing Canada 
and Involvement 


Other Problems Canadian Unity 
Freq % Freq % 
229 11 aS 41 15 
193 78 53 22 
Ih gel D)s, Tau'=.08 


Unlike the relationship between awareness ind involvement, 


or involvement and concern, there is no significant relationship 
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between awareness and concern (see Table 5-12). Those with a 
high degree of awareness did not indicate they were concerned 
about the maintenance of the division of powers much more often 
than those with a lower degree of awareness. 

This finding is not particularly surprising given the 
subject matter under examination. It should be remembered that 
many of the respondents who did not indicate a concern felt 
confident that necessary governmental services would be provided 
regardless of which government was primarily responsible for a 
particular activity. This opinion is not at all an unrealistic 


one. 


Table 5-12 Concern and Awarenes3 


Awareness of 


Division of Powers Concerned Not Concerned 
Freq hs Freq vA 

Low is 66 38 34 

Medium Low 110 68 51 32 

Medium High 63. 69 28 3) 

High 105 2 41 28 
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At the outset of this chapter it was suygested that an 
adequate measure of salience should involve three factors: 
awareness, concern, and involvement. Given the foregoing 
discussion, it is now possible to measure the saliency of 
federalism by combining the data obtained concerning each 
individual's awareness, concern, and involvement vis a vis 
federal-provincial matters. This was accomplished by creating 
an index which ranked the respondents' saliency according to 
their awareness (low, medium low, medium high, high), the extent 
to which they were concerned about the maintenance of a division 
of powers between the two governments, and the extent to which 


they became involved in following the constitutional conferences. ”” 


Figure 5-1 A Saliency Continuum 
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As can be seen in Figure 5-1, some respondents found 
federal-provincial matters to be relatively unimportant to them 
since 14 percent of the sample were unaware of tie two govern- 
ments' jurisdictional responsibilities, not concerned about the 
division of powers, nor did they follow the constitutional 
conference proceedings of 1968 or 1969. On the other hand, 17 
percent of the sample were found to be aware of the two govern- 
ments' jurisdictional responsibilities, indicated that they 
were concerned about the maintenance of the divis:.on of powers, 
and followed either one or both of the constituticnal conferences. 
However, the bulk of the respondents, 69 percent, ranked in the 
middle of the continuum. 

What does a profile of the Alberta elector who finds 
federal-provincial matters salient look like? An examination 
of the demographic characteristics of those respendents who 
scored high on the saliency index reveals that a male respondent 
with a university education, engaged in a managerial or 
professional occupation, and making over $10,000 per year is 
most likely to find federal-provincial matters aattenees 
veces those with less than a high school education who 
are blue collar workers by occupation and, who make less than 


$6,000 per year, do not find federal-provincial metters patient. | 
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Summary 


The measurement of the saliency of federalism undertaken 
in this chapter utilized basically two measures: first, the 
degree of concern displayed by Alberta citizens about the division 
of powers between the two governments; and seconi, the extent of 
the individual's involvement in the constitutional conference 
proceedings of 1968 and 1969. These two measures were then 
correlated with the individual's degree of AWarenace about the 
constitutional division of powers between the provincial and 
federal governments. 

The examination of the citizens’ concern.over the division 
of powers found that nearly two of every three Alberta electors 
(62%) indicated that it made a difference to them which government 
looked after the necessary government services. The primary 
reason given by the respondents for the maintenance of a viable 
division of powers centered around the concept of governmental 
proximity to its citizens. The federal government was considered 
to be too far removed from many of the local probiems that 
confronted citizens and it was felt that the provincial government 
was Veneer able to cope with these kinds of problems. Most of 
the respondents who indicated that it did not make any difference 
which level of government provided the necessary services (282) 
indicated that the ability of government to provide the necessary 


services was the important factor, not whether those services 
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were provided by a provincial or federal governing body. 

Although less than 50 percent of the sample indicated that 
they followed the constitutional conference proceedings of 1968 
or 1969, a substantial portion (46%) did follow them to some 
extent. Whether or not this minimal degree of involvement 
was beneficial in the sense that it improved the respondent's 
awareness of the jurisdictional responsibilities is not known, 
but the association between a respondent's awareness and his 
involvement in following the conference proceedings was found to 
be significant, thereby leaving open the possibility that the 
conference was informative. It is also possible, however, that 
those with a high degree of awareness of the division of powers 
followed the conference proceedings more than did those with a low 
level of awareness. 

No significant degree of association was found to exist 
between awareness and concern over the maintenance of the division 
of powers. But, the relationship between a respondent's concern 
over thedivision of powers and his or her involvement in following 
the conference proceedings of 1968 and 1969 was found to be 
significant. As was the case with the relationship between 


awareness and involvement, it is not possible to determine 
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whether the respondent's concern motivated him to follow the 
conference proceedings or vice versa. What is evident is that 
there is a greater tendency for those who followed the conference 
proceedings to be concerned about the division of powers between 
the two governments. Thus, although it can be argued that the 
conference proceedings may have increased the Alberta electorate's 
knowledge of the constitutional division of powers between federal 
and provincial governments, it can also be argued that the 
televising of the conference may have increased reople's concern 
over the maintenance of the division of powers. 

By combining the three variables of awareness, concern, 
and involvement into an index of saliency, federai-—provincial 
matters were found to be particularly significant to 17 percent 
of the population, while 14 percent of the electorate were found 
to be neither aware, concerned, or involved in f2deral-provincial 
matters. An analysis of the demographic characteristics of those 
respondents at both ends of the saliency continuum showed that 
those who found federal-provincial matters to be salient are 
basically the same group of people that many other studies have 
Pounds namely the upper socio-econimic strata of the community. 
Those who did not feel federal-provincial matters are salient 
were primarily of the lower socio-economic strata. 


While saliency is an important aspect of the electorate's 
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perception of federalism, there is yet another «'imension that 
needs to be examined: the individual's evaluation of federal- 


provincial matters. 
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FOOTNOTES 


iMadidred Schwartz, Public Opinion and Canadian Identity 
(Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1967), p. 217. 


fier Wek possible approach to the measurenent of intensity 
of feeling would have been to establish a list of the major 
problems facing Canadians and then asked the respondents to rank 
them in order of their importance. This procedure has been 
experimented with previously in Canada and the results have been 
very similar to those obtained by using the open-ended question. 
pee pehWattz Op sci) (ppen 2264230). 


3 ashe : See 
For a more explicit presentation of the approach utilized 
see the interview schedule in Appendix B, question 7. 


Snensia V. Smiley, The Canadian Political Nationality 
(Toronto: Methuen, 1967), p. ix. 


‘Bae Appendix D for a more complete listing of the responses 
obtained to open-ended questions. 


Cratds 


A discussion of the housing issue is undertaken in 
Chapter VI. 


Sc chwartz, op. cit., p92 oe Teeshould be expected that 
these figures would vary somewhat given that there is less 
likelihood that people in Quebec and Ontario (respondents from 
these two provinces would undoubtedly make up a large portion 
of the total national sample) would perceive their provinces as 
being more powerful than it should be. 


ee Table 5-l. 
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the case with the example cited in Appendix D, the respondent 
was primarily concerned about how well the job would be done, 
not which government would look after the matter. 
15 yer : 3 
The association between education and the maintenance 
of a division of powers is to be expected. Dr. 3chwartz noted: 
"Increased education not only results in increased information, 
but also sensitizes individuals to available sources of know- 
ledge and is associated with greater use of communication media. 
Education, too, leads to skill in handling new and difficult 
ideas. It also contributes to a greater feeling of competence 
manifested in an increased willingness to participate in politics 
Mis nh ceenchWartZ. Op..6cits sips 222) 
16 ; , P P > gee Poe 
Agriculture is constitutionally a concurrent jurisdiction. 
Both the federal and provincial governments have rather large 
departments who service the needs of farmers, consequently farmers 
are in constant contact with both levels of goveriment. 


a ; , : 
The following cross tabulation of occupation and concern 
over the maintenance of power shows that farmers are neither more 
or less concerned than are other occupational groupings: 


Concern Over the Division of Powers 
And Occupation 


Occupation Not Concerned Concerned 
Zz % 

Professional /Managerial 23 7a 

Clerical 29 71 

Agricultural 35 65 

Blue Collar 37 64 

: 526 <8 df=3 12 al O}s) Tau C=.01 
18 


For a more detailed discussion of the Coistitutional 
Conference proceedings see Chapter III. 


tix ine the week of February 10-16, 1969, in addition to 
the televising of the conference proceedings themselves and 
extensive coverage in the news, a special CBC network program 
was presented February 12 at prime television time (7-10 p.m.) 
concerning the conference proceedings and their implications. 
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Ps aeaiestrae riser al Conference Proceedings, First Meeting, 
1968 (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1968), p. iv. 


t peter Regenstreif, "Survey Finds Suppor: for 
Bilingualism," Edmonton Journal, February 22, 1969. 


D) : 
The data concerning this question is found in Appendix C, 
question 10d. 


2) : 

The degree of association between each of the personal 
attributes and involvement in the Constitutional Conference 
proceedings is as follows: 


Education: x2=33.3 df=8 P 200t Tau C=.04 
Occupation: x2=20.8 dt=6.°  P).01 Tau C=.02 
Income Level: x2=18.0 df=6 ie Saul Tau C=.02 


et eanotel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture 
(Toronto: Little Brown and Company, 1963), p. 56. 


cea eae eyieeayee 


*Ouiibraith, Op CLES) pp. 04-00. 

anes each of the educational categories a significant 
degree of association was found to exist between concern and 
involvement of approximately the same strength as that shown 
in Table 5-10. 


or commenting on the impact of public televised conferences 
upon the Canadian population J.P. Meekison suggested the following: 
"Televised conferences and reported reference to shortcomings on 
the constitution and the need to reform certain areas could have 
deleterious effects over the long run." J.P. Meekison, "Constitutional 
Reform in Canada," in J.P. Meekison (ed.), Canadian Federalism: 
Myth or Reality (second edition; Toronto: Methuen, 1971), p. 247. 


2 "The index was constructed by allocating the following 
weight to each response category of the three variables: 


(1) Awareness: Low = 1, Medium Low = 2, Medium Hizh = 3, High = 4; 

(2) Concern: Not Concerned = 1, Don't know =2, Concerned =3; 

(3) Involvement: Didn't follow either conference = 1, Followed 
one conference = 2, Followed both conferences = 3. 


O coventeas of 19 respondents (89%) in this category scored 
seven or higher on the saliency index. 
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eincneyornEee of 44 respondents (52%) in this category 
scored less than six on the saliency index. 
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VI 
AN EVALUATION OF FEDERALISM: THE ELECTORATE'S PREFERENCES 


Would the electorate prefer to see any change in the existing 
division of powers? What powers should the provincial and federal 
governments exercise? These questions need to be answered before 
a clear understanding of the electorate's perception of federalism 
emerges. This chapter examines three aspects of tne electorate's 
evaluation of federalism and provides some tentative answers to 
the above questions. First, the preferences of individual 
electors concerning the level of government they feel is most 
capable of looking after specific areas of jurisdiction is 
examined. Second, an analysis is made of the consistency with 
which electors tend to favor federal or provincial government 
control. The third aspect of federalism to be examined pertains 


to the individual's position on four issues which were debated by 
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the federal and provincial governments in 1969. The relationship 
between these three aspects of the electorate's evaluation of 
federalism is then summarized in light of the degree of saliency 


with which they view Canadian Federalism. 


The Division of Powers: An Evaluation 


When asked to indicate which government should look after 
each of 19 specific areas of government jurisdiction, three basic 
patterns emerged: (1) some respondents indicated that they would 
like to see several changes take place in the division of powers; 
(2) some respondents indicated satisfaction with what they perceived 
to be the existing division of powers; and (3) other respondents 
indicated a preference for joint federal-provincial government 
responsibility within particular areas of jurisdiction. Tables 
6-1 through 6-3 list the 19 areas of responsibility, indicate the 
preferences of the Alberta electorate, and show tne differences 
between their awareness and preferences. 

As indicated in Table 6-1, nearly 90 percent of the respon- 
dents indicated that they would like to see the federal government 
continue to look after foreign affairs and banking. Fewer 
respondents were committed to the idea that the federal government 
should maintain its jurisdictional control over inflation, old 


age pensions, family allowances, Indians, broadcasting, or 
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unemployment insurance. 

Even though 69 percent of the sample feli that the federal 
government should be responsible for controlling inflation, this 
figure is considerably lower than the 84 percent of the sample who 
felt the federal government was actually responsible for this 
matter. As can be seen in Table 6-1, 18 percent felt that both 
governments should be responsible for inflation while fewer 
respondents (9%) felt that this matter should be primarily under 
provincial government jurisdiction. The shift in responsibility 
is not really away from the federal government, but rather it 
suggests a preference on the part of some respondents for coordin- 
ation between the two governments in dealing with this problem. 

As with inflation, over 80 percent of the sample were aware 
that the federal government was primarily responsible for old age 
pensions, but fewer respondents (68%) felt that it should continue 
to look after this matter. The change is attributable to an 
increase (from 6% to 18%) in the number who thought the provincial 
government should look after this matter. Unlike inflation, where 
the major shift was from federal government jurisdiction to 
joint responsibility, in the case of old age pensions, the major 
shift was towards provincial government control. Clearly, there 
is some support within the electorate for provincial government 


control of pensions. 
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Federal Government Juzisdiction: 


Table 6-1 Awareness of Division of Powers Compared 
to Preferred Division of Powers 


Federal Government Presently Should Be Percentage 
Area of Responsibility Responsible Responsible Change 
Freq ys Frea Ts h 
Foreign Affairs 
Federal Gov't 539 95 499 88 - 7 
Provincial Gov't 10 2 15 3 +1 
Both 15 2 36 6 +4 
Doesn't matter - ~ i3 2 + 2 
Banking & Paper Money 
Federal Gov't 526 93 504 89 -4 
Provincial Gov't 18 5 24 4 + 1 
Both 20 4 26 5 ap di 
Doesn't matter - - 7 He +1 
Inflation 
Federal Gov't 474 84 393 69 -15 
Provincial Gov't 22 4 48 9 +5 
Both 65 2 103 18 + 6 
Doesn't matter - - 13 2 + 2 
Old Age Pensions 
Federal Gov't 462 81 385 68 -13 
Provincial Gov't 3 6 101 18 +12 
Both he 13 Si 9 - 4 
Doesn't matter - ~ 27 5 +5 
Family Allowance 
Federal Gov't 483 85 331 58 -27 
Provincial Gov't 59 10 126 22 +12 
Both 24 4 36 6 + 2 
Doesn't matter - - 70 ups +12 
Indians 
Federal Gov't 428 76 287 49 -27 
Provincial Gov't 61 ooh 136 24 +13 
Both 76 13 ay7, 24 +11 
Doesn't matter - - 13 2 + 2 
Broadcasting (Radio & TV) 
Federal Gov't 392 69 262 46 -23 
Provincial Gov't 92 16 TS 23 + 7 
Both 80 14 83 15 + 1 
Doesn't matter - - 84 5 +15 
Unemployment Insurance 
Federal Gov't 347 61 228 40 -21 
Provincial Gov't 176 31 25) 44 +13 
Both 38 7 60 ime +4 
Doesn't matter - = 23 4 +4 
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There was considerable disagreement about who should look 
after family allowances even though the vast majority of respondents 
(85%) were aware that the federal government was responsible for 
this program. The shift was primarily towards provincial (22%) 
rather than joint control (6%) of this program. It should be 
noted that a sizeable number of respondents (12%) were ambivalent 
regarding this matter. 

The third social welfare program analyzed within the 
jurisdiction of the federal government was that of unemployment 
insurance. As was the case with old age pensions and family 
allowances, many respondents (44%) indicated that they would 
prefer to see the provincial government look after this matter. 
This is the only area of jurisdiction examined widen a greater 
proportion of the sample favored a change of jurisdictional 
responsibility from one level of government to the other. 

Less than 50 percent of the sample felt that the federal 
government should maintain jurisdiction over Indian affairs or 
broadcasting. In both cases, Indian affairs and broadcasting, 
nearly one in every four respondents felt that the provincial 
government should be given these responsibilities while many 
other respondents (24% and 15% respectively) indicated that they 
preferred concurrent jurisdiction. 


Federal government jurisdictions were not the only areas 
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where the respondents preferred changes in the division of powers. 


As can be seen in Table 6-2, only in the area of city government 
was there nearly unanimous approval for provincial jurisdiction. 


While a majority of the respondents preferred that the provincial 


government continue to look after primary and secondary education, 


hospitals and asylums, road construction, welfare recipients, and 
medical care, less than 50 percent of the sample felt that the 
province should look after property and civil rights or natural 
resources. 

Even though the cost of education and road construction 
makes up a large portion of the budgetary allocations of the 
provincial government, it is important to note that some respon- 
dents felt that these two jurisdictional responsibilities should 
be looked after by the federal government or both governments. 
In the case of education, 42 percent indicated that they would 
prefer that federal authorities either look after this matter or 
at least share the responsibility with the provinces. With 
regards to road construction, while a few respondents wanted 
the federal government to be primarily responsible, 31 percent 
felt that the responsibility should be shared between the two 
governments. 

A closer look at the respondents' preferences regarding 


hospitals and asylums indicates that while 59 percent of the 
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* Provincial Government Jurisdiction: 120 


Table 6-2 Awareness of Division of Powers Compared 
to Preferred Division of Powers 


Provincial Government Presently Should Be Percentage 
Areas of Responsibility Responsible Responsible Change 
Freq ho Freq to vA 
City Government 
Federal Gov't 33 6 35 6 - 
Provincial Gov't 489 86 461 81 - 5 
Both 33 6 42 Ii sae 
Doesn't matter - - 19 S + 3 
Hospitals & Asylums 
Federal Gov't pa 13 22 22: + 9 
Provincial Gov't 413 3 336 59 -14 
Both 81 14 93 16 + 2 
Doesn't matter - - 10 js +2 
Building Roads 
Federal Gov't BY 9 46 8 - 1 
Provincial Gov't 381 67 333 59 - 8 
Both bas 24 175 30 + 8 
Doesn't matter - - 7 1 +1 
Primary and Secondary 
Education ; 
Federal Gov't 44 8 139 25 +17 
Provincial Gov't 491 87 315 56 -31 
Both 3h 6 96 iL7/ ard 
Doesn't matter - - 12 2 + 2 
Medical Care 
Federal Gov't 227 40 144 25 -15 
Provincial Gov't 207 36 309 e5 +19 
Both 138 23 90 16 - 7 
Doesn't matter - - 16 3 + 3 
People on Welfare 
Federal Gov't 97 17 113 20 + 3 
Provincial Gov't 369 65 306 54 -1ll 
Both 100 18 135 24 + 6 
Doesn't matter - - 10 2 + 2 
Property & Civil Rights 
Federal Gov't 242 43 185 33 -10 
Provincial Gov't 221 39 214 38 - 1 
Both 101 18 146 26 + 8 
Doesn't matter = = 16 3 +3 
Natural Resources 
Federal Gov't 265 47 184 33 -14 
Provincial Gov't 165 29 210 37 + 8 
Both 136 24 156 28 +4 
Doesn't matter = = 8 £ $11 
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sample would prefer to see the provinces continue to look after 
this area of social welfare, there are, nonetheless, a substantial 
number of people who felt that the federal government should either 
be responsible for hospitals and asylums (22%) or at least share 
the responsibility (16%) with the provinces. Just exactly why 
these respondents would like to see federal control is not known, 
but what is evident from the response distribution is that a 
sizeable portion of the Alberta electorate favors the idea of 
having the national government involved in this aspect of social 
welfare. 

As was mentioned in Chapter IV, the respondents' perceptions 
of which government is actually responsible for medicare were less 
than uniform. When asked which government they preferred to look 
after medicare, 55 percent of the respondents indicated a preference 
for provincial control, 25 percent favored federal control, and 
16 percent felt that both governments should jointly look after 
medicare. A similar response pattern to that fourd in the area 
of medicare emerged when respondents were asked who should look 
after people on welfare. Even though 65 percent of the respondents 
Rena ttees that they thought the provincial government was 
responsible for this area of jurisdiction, only 54 percent preferred 
provincial control whereas 20 percent preferred federal respon- 


sibility and another 24 percent indicated they would like to see 
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both governments share this responsibility. 


An examination of the distribution of preferences concerning 


property and civil rights and natural resources indicates that in 
both jurisdictional areas, fewer respondents preferred federal 
government responsibility compared with the number who perceived 
this level of government to be responsible for these two areas. 


From an aggregate point of view, the electorate's preferences do 


not indicate that any one government is particula:ly favored above 


the other. However, in both instances, over 25 percent of the 
sample indicated a preference for joint jurisdiction. This 
should not be taken as being particularly significant, since 
there is a distinct possibility that the preferences indicated 
for these two areas of responsibility were obtained by caauee 
Table 6-3 indicates that there was as much disagreement 
over who should look after areas of joint jurisdiction as there 
was over which government was responsible for looking after them. 
Only in one area, income taxation, was there agreement among a 
majority of respondents. In this instance, 60 percent indicated 
they would prefer to see the federal government responsible for 
this matter. In the area of housing, it is evideut that there 
is a great difference between the respondents' perceptions and 
preferences with regard to federal jurisdiction. Only 27 percent 


felt that the federal government should look after housing 
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whereas 40 percent felt that the provincial government should be 
responsible and 30 percent felt this jurisdiction should be 
concurrent. Many of those who perceived the federal government 
to be looking after housing desired provincial government 
eeranene. > 

With regards to pollution control, the data suggest that 
a majority of respondents would prefer to see some provincial 
involvement in this area. Table 6-3 indicates that 36 percent 
of the sample preferred to see joint government responsibility 
in this area. This is the only instance wherein a full one-third 
of the sample indicated a preference for joint government 
responsibility. 

The respondents' preferences concerning deasent federal 
government responsibilities indicate that there is some support 
for provincial government involvement in federal social welfare 
programs. This support is clearly evident in the area of 
unemployment insurance, and to a lesser extent in the areas of 
old age pensions and family allowances. Similarly, the data in 
Table 6-2 indicate that a segment of the Alberta population would 
ree to see the federal government's jurisdictional responsi- 
bilities expanded into areas of provincial government jurisdiction. 
For example, 42 percent of the sample preferred to see the federal 


government either share the responsibility for education or obtain 
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Table 6-3 Joint Government Jurisdiction: 
Awareness of Division of Powers 
Compared to Preferred Division of Powers 


Areas of Joint Presently Should Be Percentage 


Responsibility Responsible Responsible Change 
Freq % Freq % vi 
Income Taxation 
Federal Gov't 364 64 338 60 -4 
Provincial Gov't ay) 5 94 17 +12 
Both 176 sil 108 19 -12 
Doesn't matter - - 22 4 +4 
Housing 
Federal Gov't 292 By 155 27 -25 
Provincial Gov't 146 26 226 40 +14 
Both 126 DP N/A 30 + 8 


Doesn't matter ~ - 8 uf +1 


Air & Water Pollution 


Federal Gov't 289 Sd. 232 41 : -10 
Provincial Gov't 124 Ze VPN) 20;* - 2 
Both 149 26 206 36 +10 
Doesn't matter - - 9 2 + 2 


primary responsibility for looking after this policy area. At 
least one in five respondents indicated a preference for federal 
government jurisdictional control of medicare, hospitals and 
asylums, and welfare recipients. Nonetheless, there was not the 
same proportion of change in preference for an expansion of 
federal powers in existing areas of provincial control as there 
was for an expansion of provincial jurisdiction in what are now 


areas of federal control. 
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Although the foregoing data (see Tables 6-1 through 6-3) 
give some indication of the Alberta electorate's preferences 
regarding the division of powers, it does not indicate the degree 
of importance that is placed upon this preferred division of 
powers. It may be that only a small portion of those who would 
prefer to see the provinces look after city government consider 
this opinion to be critical. Were the opinions stated regarding 
the preferred division of powers peripheral or central to the 
individual's overall conceptualization of what constitutes 
legitimate federal or provincial authority? This question cannot 
be answered by the data since intensity was not measured. What 
the above information does do, however, is indicate that Alberta 
electors do have opinions regarding the division of powers, which 
is a critical component of any federal system. Thus, although 
this study does not conclusively reject Riker's contention that 
federalism is of no importance to the public at large, no evidence 
to support this position can be found herein. 

In addition to analyzing the electorate's preferences 
concerning a specific area or program, the overall preferences 
of Albertans regarding jurisdictional preferences was undertaken 
to determine whether people wanted to see any substantial change 
in the scope of activities of either government. The extent to 


which Albertans prefer to see the two government's overall 
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involvement be maintained, increased, or decreased, is shown 

in Table 6-4: 18 percent preferred that the federal government 

be primarily responsible for 12 or more of the 1 areas examined, 
while 11 percent ineleatea a preference for provincial jurisdic- 
tion in 12 or more of the 19 jurisdictional matters. But, the 
vast majority (71%) preferred to see both governments maintain a 
broad scope of activities. Thus, although some Albertans would 
prefer to see increased federal or provincial activity, it seems 
as though most citizens are generally satisfied with the relative 
positions of the two governments. 

The distribution of the total number of preferences 
regarding provincial or federal responsibility points out that 
there is a tendency among a minority of eee prefer an 
overall increase in federal or provincial activity. This finding 
brings up the question of federal-provincial orientation. Are 
there identifiable segments of the Alberta electorate who are 
more oriented towards one level of government than the other? 
And, perhaps even more important, does an individual's federal 
or provincial orientation affect his evaluation of particular 
government programs or policies? Before either of these questions 


can be answered some measure of federal-provinciai orientation 


needs to be found. 
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Table 6-4 Percentage of Respondents Preferring 
Federal and Provincial Jurisdiction by 
Aggregate Number of Jurisdictions 


Number of Prefer Provincial Prefer Federal 
Jurisdictions Jurisdiction Jurisdiction 
Freq te Freq yA 

0 7A Si 4) i292 
1 25 4.4 11 £9 
2 oi DD 22 BS!) 
3 42 7.4 23 4.1 
4 45 8.0 30 Bae) 
= 60 10.6 46 Sarl: 
6 70 12.4 63 na ak 
7 64 ties 56 SS, 
8 50 8.8 61. 10.8 
g 42 7.4 “50 8.8 
10 32 Die! 46 8.2 
11 20 Sea 45 8.0 
12 25 4.4 28 5.0 
13 Re, 3.4 23 4.1 
14 9 1.6 17 3.0 
i De , 5 9 34.6 
16 Z 4 9 1.6 
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Federal-Provincial Orientation 


The determination of an individual's federal or provincial 
orientation is a difficult task, as Fred Schindeler noted in a 
paper presented at the meetings of the Canadian Political Science 
Association in June 1972.¢ A particularly perplexing aspect of 
this problem is that, in addition to determining the extent to 
which one might be oriented towards the federal or provincial 
government, it is also possible that there may be specific 
dimensions to federal-provincial orientations. Schindeler 
suggested, for example, 

It may be quite possible for a person to perceive of one 
level (the provincial) as affecting him most on a day-to- 
day basis and yet to remain convinced that the other 
level (the federal) was still the most important because 
it had responsibility for some of the grander’ areas of 
public policy. It seemed reasonable therefore to hypo- 
thesize that we would find not only degrees but also 
dimensions of federal-provincial orientation. 

Schindeler reasoned that there are four potentially 
discrete dimensions of federal-provincial orientations: (1) a 
jurisdictional dimension which relates to the individual's opinion 
of which government looks after the most important problems; 

(2) the personal dimension which concerns the individual's 
perception of the impact of the two governments upon the personal 
life of the respondent; (3) the power dimension which relates 


to the individual's perception of the relative power of the two 


governments vis-a-vis one another; and (4) the political 
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participation dimension which concerns the individual's willingness 
to vote in a provincial or federal election. Schindeler found 
after analyzing the data gathered from a 1968 study conducted in 
Ontario that "the four separate and distinct dimensions of federal- 
provincial orientation that we hypothesized might exist cannot be 

: 6 

isolated. 

Although separate dimensions of federal-provincial orienta- 
tions were not isolated in the Ontario study, several individual 
aspects of the electorate's federal-provincial orientation were 
examined. Of particular importance is the analysis Schindeler 
undertook of the personal aspect of this matter. 

In analyzing the degree of association between this 
personal aspect of federal-provincial orientation and- the 
respondent's demographic characteristics, Schindeler tested the 
following hypothesis: "Those respondents who were in age groups 
most directly affected by provincial government programs would 
be more provincial in their orienese eae This hypothesis was 
formulated on the basis of the following rationale: 

. « « we expected to find not only the young... but 

also the elderly; the former because they would be close 

to: the educational system, involved in property trans- 
actions, concerned with licensing, automotive transport- 
ation and other matters falling within the provincial 
jurisdiction, and the latter because they would be 
generally less mobile and more parochial in their interests 


and because they would often be concerned with various 
welfare measures that fall under provincial jurisdiction. 
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The Ontario study substantiated this line of reasoning. 

There is reason to doubt these findings, however, as the 
argument that provincial government programs are of more importance 
to young people or older people, is questionable. For example, for 
those young adults who attend post-secondary educational institu- 
tions (university, trade or technical institutions), the federal 
government's student loan program may be a very important factor. 


In addition, for those young couples contemplating the purchase 


of a home, federal housing policy may be an important consideration. 


Similarly, for the older citizen federal programs, such as old 
age pensions, are undoubtedly of importance. It is, therefore, 
possible to argue that federal programs may be as important for 
these two age groups as are provincial programs. Also, it would 
be an oversimplification to suggest that the middle-aged 
individual may not be concerned about provincial matters. What 
then can be concluded? Is age really associated with the perceived 
importance of one or the other of the two governments? The Alberta 
study data provide contradictory evidence to that presented by 
Schindeler. 

The number of individuals who perceive the two levels of 
government to be important to them are comparable (see Table 6-5). 
Forty-one percent of the Ontario sample compared to 43 percent 


of the Alberta sample felt that the federal government was most 
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important, while 44 percent of both the Alberta and Ontario 
respondents identified their respective provincial governments as 


being the most important government in affecting their personal 


lives. 
Table 6-5 Personal Federal-Provincial Orientation: 
A Comparison Between the Alberta and 
Ontario Electorate 
Most Important Ontario Alberta 
Level of Government Electorate Electorate 
Freq he Freq h 
Federal Government 574 41 239 43 
Both Governments f 
Equally Important 182 13 65 i2 
Provincial Government 612 44 241 44 
Neither Government 
Important 28 2 6 i 


While the frequency distribution between the two studies 
is almost identical, the Alberta study found no significant degree 
of association between age and federal-provincial orientations, as 
can be seen in Table 6-6. Both young and old Albertans perceived 
the federal government to be just as important to them as did 


middle aged Alberta respondents. 
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Table 6-6 Personal Federal-Provincial 
Orientation by Age 


Federal Both Provincial 

Age Government Governments Government 
Freq yA Freq % Freq % 

To = "125 26 43 5 8 30 49 
20-3) by 48 12 10 50 42 
36 = 45 58 45 19 15 52 40 
46 - 55 46 43 13 42 49 45 
56 - 65 ea 47 6 rZ 20 41 
Over 65 18 33 ale} 20 a8) 46 

ery, df=10 P>.6 Tau'=.02 


Both the provincial and federal governments are involved 
in programs that are important to all age groups. Given the 
discrepancy between the findings of the Alberta and Ontario studies, 
there is indeed reason to question whether federal-provincial 
orientations result from the impact of particular programs oriented 
to a specific segment of the population. Both governments have 
developed important programs that affect all segments of the 
electorate. 

Although there is little likelihood that one's personal 


perception of the importance of the federal or provincial government 
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is significantly associated with the demographic characteristics 
of the individual, it may be associated with his evaluation of the 
division of fewer! 44 To find out whether there was any correlation 
between these two variables, a series of cross-tabulations was 
undertaken which indicated that in 11 of the 16 cases, a significant 
degree of association exidivedte In the remaining five areas of 
jurisdiction, although the relationship was not significant, there 
was a positive relationship between the two response patterns. 
Those individuals who considered the federal government to be 
personally the most important level of government for themselves 
and their families, also tended to —e federal control. 
Similarly, those who perceived the provincial government to be 
important also tended to prefer provincial control. Also, those 
respondents who felt both governments were equally important 
tended to prefer concurrent government justenakidon Ae 

An index of federal-provincial orientation was constructed 
by utilizing each individual's overall preferences for federal or 
provincial control in the 19 areas of jurisdiction examined. The 
index was constructed by simply totalling the number of 
times an individual indicated a preference for either federal or 
provincial jurisdiction. Those who preferred to see the federal 
government responsible for 12 or more of the 19 areas studied were 


considered to be federally oriented, while respondents who preferred 
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to see the provinces look after 12 or more of the 19 areas of 
jurisdiction were considered to be provincially oriented. 
Respondents who did not indicate a preference for either the 
federal or provincial jurisdiction in 12 or more areas were not 
considered to be federally or provincially oriented. This index 
is used throughout the analysis which follows and is referred to 
as the jurisdictional orientation fades 

In analyzing the relationship between the personal orient- 
ation measure utilized by Schindeler and the jurisdictional 
orientation index, it was found that there was a moderate degree 
of association, as can be seen in Table 6-7. Those who were 


most likely to prefer a substantial increase in federal respon- 


sibilities also personally perceived the federal government to 


Table 6-7 Jurisdictional Orientation Index 
and Personal Orientation 


Jurisdictional Federal Provincial 
Orientation Index Orientation Neither Orientation 
Freq ys Freq % Freq yA 
Federal bit SB Lond 2 29 30 
Neither 161 42 500 43 Wife G5 
Provincial 20nd 13d. hie 6 40 63 
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be most important. Those who were most likely to prefer an 
increase in provincial responsibility personally perceived the 
provincial government to be most important. 

The above-mentioned findings substantiate the claim that 
some Albertans are federally or provincially oriented, but the 
question posed earlier still remains--who are Chey Are those 
most aware of federalism oriented towards the federal or provincial 
government? What about those most concerned about Canadian unity 
or the maintenance of the division of powers--are they more 
oriented towards one level of government than another? To answer 
these questions the relationships between each measure of federal- 
provincial orientation discussed above and the measures of saliency 
discussed in Chapters IV and V were analyzed. 

In order to simplify the discussion of the relationships 
between the two measures of federal-provincial orientation and 
the several component measures of saliency, a corrected Tau was 
calculated for each of the ten earcatattonmi se As can be seen 
in Table 6-8, the degree of association between federal- 
provincial orientation and awareness, concern, involvement, and 
the composite measure of saliency are very low in eight of ten 
instances. There was a tendency for those who felt that Canadian 
unity was the major problem facing Canada to perceive the federal 

16 
government to be most important to them personally. Also, those 


who indicated that they would prefer to see the provinces increase 
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their jurisdictional responsibilities were found to be more 
concerned about the maintenance of a division of overs s Despite 
these two moderate relationships, there is no comp2llling evidence 
to suggest that federalism is any more salient for those who tend 
to be oriented towards the federal or provincial government than 
it is for those who are neither federally nor provincially oriented. 
Up to this point it has been found that people do have 
preferences regarding which government should look after a 


particular matter, and there is reason to believe that some 


Table 6-8 Corrected Tau Values for 
Measures of Saliency by Measures of 
Federal-Provincial Orientation 


Measures of Federalism Measures of Federal-Provincial Orientation 


Preferences for 


Personal Importance Increased 
of Level of Jurisdictional 
Government Responsibility 
Awareness -.06 -.03 
Major Problem 
Facing Canada -.14 -.02 
Maintenance of 
Division of Powers 04 ca 
Involvement in 
Constitutional Conf. -.04 -.03 


Overall Saliency -.02 01 
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individuals are more oriented towards one level of government than 
the other. However, this orientation towards either the provincial 
or federal government has not as yet been found to be very helpful 
in understanding one's overall perception of federalism. 

The foregoing discussion does not deal with the possible 
impact which controversial issues may have on one's orientation 
to the federal system. It could be argued, for example, that an 
individual's position concerning the appropriateness of a national 
medicare plan is influenced by his federal or provincial orientation. 
A similar argument could be made concerning one's position on 
bilingualism, housing policy, or one's perception of the extent of 
federal disregard for Western Canada's problems. Are opponents of 
bilingualism provincially oriented? Are supporters of medicare 


federally eieuted? 


Issues 


Four of the issues of central importance in federal- 
provincial relations during the 1968-69 period were medicare, 
housing, bilingualism, and western discontent.» Two of them, 
medicare and housing, are examined below to determine the 
electorate's preferences regarding these two matters. The 
other issues, bilingualism and western discontent, are examined 


to determine whether an individual's evaluation may be reflective 
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of an underlying federal or provincial orientation. 


Medicare and Housing: Who Should Be Responsible? 


When Alberta officially entered into the national medicare 
program on July l, 1969, a group of Alberta citizens formed an 
organization known as Boycott Alberta Medicare (BAM). They urged 
Albertans to break the newly instituted provincial law which 
required all citizens to register for this new Br aee aie 
Several members of the organization openly challenged the 
provincial government to bring charges against them for refusing 
to comply with the lesialanienens The government refrained from 
taking action against anyone not complying with the legislation, 
noting that those who failed to comply to the legislation would 
be required to pay their own medical bills rather thon having 
them paid by the provinees 5 Some publicity was given BAM's 
endeavors to thwart the registration of individuals, but by the 
fall of 1969 it became apparent that there was little public 
support for their ee 

Given the publicity that the struggle between opponents 
and proponents of the national medicare plan received, and the 
public nature of the appeal made by this group of citizens, it 
was decided to measure the extent to which the Alberta electorate 
supported or opposed the idea of federal involvement. Each 


respondent was asked to state whether he agreed or disagreed with 
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the following statement: 


Medicare is a national problem and therefore should be 
deait with on a national basis as the government in 
Ottawa has done. 


Freq Percent 
Agree strongly 25 4 
Agree 273 48 
Disagree 243 43 
Disagree strongly 22 4 


As can be seen from the above response distribution, the Alberta 
electorate was divided over whether the federal government should 
or should not be involved in medicare, even though the statement 
itself argues in favor of federal involvement. 

When positions on all the various aspects of federalism 
discussed thus far (i.e., awareness, concern, involvement, 
personal orientation, and preferred increases in jurisdictional 
responsibilities) were cross-tabulated with opinions on this 
question, only two of the six measures were found to be associated 
with medicare. As Table 6-9 indicates, there is a weak positive 
correlation between concern over the maintenance of the division 
of powers and a preference for provincial jurisdiction over 
medicare, while a much stronger relationship was found between 
a pro-provincial or federal position on medicare and the federal- 
provincial jurisdiction orientation index.” Seventy-nine percent 
of those who were federally oriented agreed that medicare should 


be looked after by the federal government. Sixty percent of 
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Table 6-9 Corrected Tau Values for 
Measures of Saliency and 
Evaluation by Medicare Issue 


Measures of Saliency 
and Evaluation Medicare Issue 


Awareness S07 


Maintenance of 
Division of Powers -09 


Involvement in 
Constitutional Conferences -.06 


Overall Saliency .06 


Personal Importance of 
Level of Government nO. 


Federal—-Provincial Jurisdictional 
Orientation Index Seu 


those who were provincially oriented indicated that they opposed 
federal government involvement in the area of madi¢ace.* This 
finding supports the premise that one's preferences regarding 
medicare are reflected by general jurisdictional precerencea. 7 
However, before concluding that this index is beneficial in 
reflecting one's preferences regarding specific pclicy views, 
additional evidence should be found. 

During the 1968-69 period, housing policy became a major 


political issue to both federal and provincial governments. In 
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the 1968 federal election campaign all major parties promised to 
do something about what was often referred to as "the housing 
ceiaiegn? Following the June 1968 election the Liberal Government 
established a special task force headed by one of the senior 
cabinet ministers in the Trudeau government, Paul Hellyer. The 
task force was charged with examining the housing situation across 
Canada and with reporting back to the government in January 1969.7" 

In its January 1969 report, the task force made several 
recommendations concerning the need to increase the federal 
government's ability to cope with the housing strustiense” But, 
due in part to several proposals which recommended that the federal 
government increase its jurisdictional responsibilities, the 
provinces were critical of the housing report. Of particular 
concern to them were the following proposals: (1) the federal 
government should make direct loans to municipalities to encourage 
the acquisition, servicing, and sale of land; and (2) a department 
of housing and urban affairs should be established by the federal 
government. 

Not unexpectedly, at an in camera meeting of provincial 
and federal housing officials in February 1969, the provinces 
made it clear that the responsibility for housing and urban 
affairs was within their jurisdiction and they were capable of 

30 


looking after this responsibility. While this conference 


received little attentlon from the press or the public, the 
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question of provincial and/or federal involvement in housing 
programs was made a major political issue when Mr. Hellyer 
resigned from the Trudeau government in April 1969. Mr. Hellyer's 
reported reason for leaving the cabinet was that the Liberal 
Government of Prime Minister Trudeau seemed unwilling to act 
upon the recommendations of the task force because of the 
constitutional problems this action could create. Mr. Hellyer 
argued that such a stand was irrelevant to the people of Canada: 
People really don't care which level of government has 
the primary responsibility, or whether the initiative 
should come from the federal level or the provincial 
level... . They're interested in decent accommodations 
for their families, and they don't really appreciate 
bupk-paseing back and forth between politicians and 
government. 1 
Mr. Trudeau's response to Hellyer's assertion that- the division 
of powers was irrelevant to Canadians was simply <o restate his 
belief that it was constitutionally impossible for his government 
. ; : Ae ee ae 
to interfere in this area of jurisdiction. 
As was the case with the medicare issue, the measurement 
of the Alberta electorate's preferences regarding this issue was 
undertaken by asking respondents whether they agreed or disagreed 


with one of the arguments made by proponents of federal involvement 


in housing. 
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The present housing crisis in Canada should be dealt 
with by the federal government because it is a national 
problem of considerable magnitude. 


Freq Percent 
Agree strongly 74 13 
Agree 353 62 
Disagree ihe V2 a3 
Disagree strongly 6 1 


Given that 24 percent of the sample opposed federal involvement 
in housing, Hellyer's statement must be qualified somewhat. Some 
Albertans felt that it did matter which government looked after 
housing, but certainly the majority tended to accept the position 
that the federal government needed to become involved in this 
matter. 

In analyzing the relationship between the housing issue 
and the several measures of saliency and evaluation, a similar 
pattern emerged to that discovered in the analysis of medicare. 
In only two cases was a substantial degree of association found 
to exist. Once again it was found that concern over the mainten- 
ance of the division of powers increased with provincial 
orientation; and there was a high correlation between federal or 
provincial orientation regarding housing and the jurisdictional 
orientation index, Ninety-two percent of those who were federally 
oriented agreed that the federal government shoula be involved 
in housing, while 42 percent of those who were provincially oriented 
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Table 6-10 Corrected Tau Values for Measures 
of Federalism and Housing Issue 


Measures of Federalism Housing Issue 


Awareness -.03 


Maintenance of 
Division of Powers 04 


Involvement in 
Constitutional Conferences - 00 


Overall Saliency 308 


Personal Importance of 
Level of Government 00 


Federal-Provincial Jurisdictional 
Orientation Index spell 


Given that in the case of both medicare and housing, one's 
score on the jurisdictional orientation index was found to be 
indicative of an individual's preference regarding federal or 
provincial control, some confidence can be placed in this measure. 
But, both of the above issues were phrased in terms of the 
division of powers between the two governments. Whether or not 
this index helps one predict an individual's position on matters 


not directly related to the division of powers is another matter. 
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Regional and National Perspectives 
The question of bilingualism and biculturalism has been 

a particularly emotive issue in Alberta since the creation of 
the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bilduttuyaliam, 3 As 
was noted earlier, the Alberta government not only vigorously 
opposed the creation of the Royal Commission, but also threatened 
to challenge the constitutionality of the Official Languages Act 
of 1969, which provided for the establishment of bilingual 
districts in Canada on the basis of the percentage of French- 
speaking people within a given iocawien es = But there is reason 
to doubt whether this opposition was shared by a majority of 
the respondents sampled. 

If acceptance of bilingual districts in Alberta -is 

necessary for the proper development of a bilingual 


nation then I'm in favor of the law passed by the 
federal government. 


Freq Percent 
Agree strongly 17 3 
Agree 270 48 
Disagree 232 41 
Disagree strongly 36 6 


Whether the extent of support that existed for bilingualism 
influenced the Government of Alberta's decision not to challenge 
the constitutionality of this legislation is not eee it is 
evident from the above data that there was a considerable 
difference of opinion among the voters regarding the merits of 


this legislation. But why does this difference of opinion exist? 
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Could it be that there is some correlation between bilingualism 


and views on federalism? 


To answer this latter question, the 


degree of association between the bilingualism igsue and the 


several measures of federalism previously discussed is given in 


summary form in Table 6-11. 


Table 6-11 


Measures of Federalism 


Corrected Tau Values for 
Measures of Federalism and 
Bilingualism Issue 


Bilingualism Issue 


Awareness nO 
Major Problems Facing Canada 03 
Maintenance of 

Division of Powers . 08 
Involvement in 

Constitutional Conferences 00 
Saliency -03 
Personal Importance of 

Level of Government 205 
Federal-Provincial Jurisdictional 

Orientation Index -.04 


The data show that in no instance was a strong degree of 


association found to exist. Those who opposed the establishment 


of bilingual districts are no more likely to support an increase 
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in the scope of the federal powers than are those who indicated 
support for bilingualism. Thus, although on the surface it might 
be thought that opposition to bilingualism would reflect an 
underlying provincial orientation, there is no evidence to suggest 
that this is the case. Nor is there any evidence to indicate that 
one's opinion regarding bilingualism is influenced by the saliency 


of federalism. 


A Dissatisfied West 

In 1969 Western Canadians were reportedly "fed up" with 
the way in which the federal government was treating hem lige 
was even suggested that support for western separatism was 
growing rather rapidly in Alberta and other western Boounceeta 
Certainly the Alberta position paper presented to the Constitutional 
Conference in February 1969 stressed that there was a profound 
dissatisfaction among many Western Canadians due to the lack of 
understanding or appreciation on the part of the federal govern- 
ment concerning the West's problems and aspirations.>” The data 
in Table 6-12 tend to confirm Premier Strom's observations. In 
three separate statements respondents were asked whether they 
agreed or disagreed with statements concerning Western Canada's 
inequality within confederation and in each case a majority 


indicated that they felt Western Canadians were uot being treated 


fairly. 
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Although a majority of the sample indicated that they 
felt Western Canada was not being treated fairly by the federal 
government, there is little indication of the intense dissatis- 
faction alluded to by Premier Strom in his 1969 address to the 
Constitutional Conference. Only eight to 12 percent of the 
sample strongly agreed with the statements in Table 6-12. 

In analyzing the demographic characteristics of those 
respondents most dissatisfied with the way in which the federal 
government was treating the West, no significant relationships 
were found. Highly educated people were just as dissatisfied 
with the federal government's handling of Western Canadian 
problems as were those with little formal educaticn. Similarly, 
all age groups shared the same opinion as the feeling of dissatis- 
faction seemed to exist among all segments of rhe population. 

When the three statements utilized in Table 6-12 were 
cross-tabulated with the several measures of federalism (see 
Table 6-13) it was found that there was a moderate relationship 
between each of the statements and concern over tlhe maintenance 
of the division of powers--those respondents concerned about 
maintaining the division of powers also tended to indicate 
discontent with the federal government's treatment of the West. 
Also there was a moderate relationship between the first two 


measures of western discontent and involvement. Those who 
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followed the conference proceedings more often indicated discontent 
with the federal government's handling of the West's peony e 
Given the high degree of association between the western discontent 
variables and both the concern and involvement variables it is not 
surprising that there is a moderately strong correlation between 
saliency and these measures of western dissatisfaction. For example, 
67 percent of those who found federalism highly salient agreed 

that the East received more benefits than the West. 

Neither of the two measures of federal-provincial orientation 
were found to be strongly related to the three measures of western 
discontent. This latter finding does not necessarily suggest that 
western discontent is not related to some underlying federal- 
provincial orientation. Rather, it may very weli be that there 
are different dimensions of federal-provincial peieneation which 
are not related to jurisdictional considerations. Admittedly, 
no significant degree of association was found to exist between 
the response patterns of these two issues and the jurisdictional 
orientation index. Although this index is of some utility in 
measuring jurisdictional preferences, when placed within the 
context of the division of powers between the two governments, 
this measure does not reflect regional or national perspectives. 

One measure relates to all aspects of federalism discussed 
and that is concern over the maintenance of the division of 


powers. A closer look at the relationship between concern over 
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Table 6-13 Corrected Tau Values for 
Measures of Federalism and 
Western Discontent 


Measures of More Benefits West Gets Ottawa Concerned 
Federalism for. East Raw Deal with East 
Awareness PAO) 4(0)3! 02 


Major Problem 
for Canada -.04 -.03 03 


Maintenance of 
Division of Powers ees wll spel: 


Involvement in 


Constitutional 

Conferences pate -09 SOUL: 
Saliency od EN 102 
Personal Importance 

of Level of 

Government 04 08 OL 


Federal-Provincial 
Jurisdictional 
Orientation Index =O 06 me 


the maintenance of powers and the measures of discontent shows that 
in all instances over 60% of those who were dissatisfied with the 
way in which the federal government was treating the West were 
concerned with maintaining the division of powers. It is not 
unreasonable to suggest, given the above relationship, that most 

of those who are concerned about the maintenance of the division 


of powers are skeptical of the federal government's ability to 
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either meet or protect the objectives of Western Canadians. 
Even though the question format does not in an of itself in any 
way explicitly request a respondent to indicate a preference 
for either the federal or provincial government, concern over 
tha maintenance of the division of powers is related to provincial 
orientation in all four issues BES oe 

In looking at the degree of association between the four 
issue variables analyzed two important findings emerge. First, 
as might be expected, there was a strong relationship between 
the medicare and housing variables (Tau'=.20). Eighty-four 
percent of those who agreed that medicare should be looked after 
by the federal government agreed that this government should also 
be involved in housing. However, the relationship between either 
of these two variables and the bilingualism or western discontent 
variables was considerably yoaeerna It cannot therefore be 
concluded that opposition to national medicare or housing programs 
is necessarily reflective of a regional perspective. The second 
finding that emerged from this analysis was that there was a 
moderate relationship between the bilingualism aud western 
discontent variable. For example, 65% of those respondents who 
opposed the creation of bilingual districts agreed that the East 


receives more benefits than does the Westy This latter finding 
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supports the notion that opposition to bilingualism is related to 
a regional orientation. 

Both of the above findings tend to confirm the notion 
expressed by Schindeler in his paper on federal-provincial 
orientations. There do seem to be dimensions to federal-provincial 
orientations as well as degrees of federal-provincial orientations. 
Just exactly what these dimensions are is as yet unclear. What 
does seem to emerge from these data, however, is that federal or 
provincial jurisdictional orientation is not necessarily related 


to regional orientations. 


Summary 

The findings in this chapter indicate that Albertans do 
have preferences concerning which government should be responsible 
for a particular program or area of governmental activity. In 
most instances the electorate seem to prefer that either the 
federal or provincial government be given primary responsibility 
for a particular area rather than opting for a situation in 
which both governments would share the responsibility one with 
another. 

It was also noted herein that there are individuals within 
the electorate who would prefer to see a change in the existing 
balance of power between the two governments. Only a minority of 


Albertans would support a substantial change in the division of 
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powers. The preponderance of the electorate, while indicating a 
preference for some changes in the division of powers is not 
particularly interested in seeing the federal or provincial 
government dramatically increase or decrease their overall areas 
of responsibility. 

Although there are measurable differences among the electorate 
concerning their level of awareness regarding the division of 
powers as indicated in Chapter IV, there is no indication that 
awareness is in any way related to one's evaluation of how the 
powers of government should be divided between th2 two governments. 
Similarly, one's involvement in following the constitutional 
conferences was not found to be a particularly important factor 
in relationship to one's evaluation of federal-provincial 
relations. However, a significant degree of assuciation was 
found to exist between concern over the maintenance of the 
division of powers and the jurisdictional variables that measured 
federal-provincial orientations. Those who indicated a concern 
over the division of powers were more prone to be provincially 
oriented. 

An analysis of several issues which pertain to federal- 
provincial relations found that most Albertans favor federal 
government involvement in social welfare programs such as medicare. 


Also, little opposition was found to exist to the idea of federal 
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involvement in housing. The electorate was found to be split over 
the development of bilingualism, but there was little question 
about the existence of discontent among all segments of the 
electorate regarding their perception of the federal government's 
Eastern Canadian bias. 

An analysis of the relationships between the four issue 
variables and the several measures of federalism developed in 
Chapters IV, V, and VI found that only one variable consistently 
correlated with all four of these issue variables: concern over 
the maintenance of the division of powers. As was mentioned 
above, most of those respondents who indicated they would like 
to see a division of powers between the two governments maintained, 
tended to take what was considered to be a provincial stance on 
all of the issues analyzed. It can be inferred from these 
findings, therefore, that the federal system is supported more 
by those who prefer provincial government activity. Those who 
are nationally oriented do not tend to perceive federalism to be 


a meaningful structure of government. 
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FOOTNOTES 


tohe response distribution to the questions regarding 
the electorate's preferences concerning property and civil 
rights and natural resources indicate that approximately one- 
third of the sample chose one of three responses to each 
question. Given a confidence interval of approximately +5 
percent, the distribution obtained in these two instances could 
have happened by chance. 


atte eyes percent of those who perceived the federal 
government to be responsible for housing indicated that they would 
prefer to see the provincial government look after this matter. 
Ten percent of those who perceived the provincial government to 
be responsible indicated they would prefer to see the federal 
government responsible for housing. 


ey Riker, Comparative Politics Vol.2, No. 1, October 
1969, p. 145. For a discussion of this matter see Chapter I, 
pp. 6-7. 


fread Schindeler, "Perceptions of Federal-Provincial 
Relations in Ontario," (paper read at the Canadiau Political 
Science Association meeting, Montreal, June, 1972). 
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ttpid., pp. 27-30. 


ante addition to being correlated with age, the personal 
perception variable was cross tabulated with sex, occupation, 
income, region and religion. None of these demographic variables 
were significantly related to the personal perception variable. 


1 ohree of the 19 cases were not examined: foreign affairs, 
city government and banking. In all three of these cases there 
was near unanimity among the electorate regarding their preferences. 
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Of the 11 areas of jurisdiction wherein a significant 


degree of association was found to exist, the strongest relation- 
ships were between the personal importance variable and juris- 
dictional responsibility for medicare (Tau'=.14), hospitals 
(Tau'=.05), education (Tau'=.11), housing (Tau'=.12), and 

people on welfare (Tau'=.05). 


a second index of overall preference for an increase in 
federal and/or provincial government responsibility was 
constructed from the responses obtained in Table 6-1 through 
6-3. This index calculated the frequency with which an 
individual respondent indicated a preference for a different 
level of government than that which was perceived to have 
actually been responsible for the program. 


The index was constructed as follows: if an individual 
responded that the provincial government was responsible for 
road construction and yet he indicated a preference for the 
federal government to look after this matter, it would be 
considered an indication of federal government preference. If 
this same individual was aware that the provincial government 
was responsible for education, urban affairs, hospitals and 
asylums, and yet indicated a preference for federal government 
responsibility in each case, the respondent would score in the 
90 - 100% category, had these been the only areas he was aware 
were within the jurisdiction of the province. A similar 
procedure was utilized in determining the number of respondents 
favoring increased provincial responsibilities only in this 
case the change from awareness of a federal government juris-— 
diction to a preference for provincial action was calculated. 


When respondents were categorized according to the extent 
of change they would prefer to see take place vis-a-vis a transfer 
of powers from one government to the other, it was found that only 
a small segment of the population advocated wholesale changes. 

As can be seen in the following table only 24 percent wanted to 
see 50 percent or more of the powers of the two governments 
changed. 


As the data below indicates, this procedure was not success- 
ful in isolating those respondents with predominately federal or 
predominately provincial orientations. Those respondents who 
preferred an increase in provincial government jurisdiction were 
found to be just as likely to prefer an increase in federal govern- 
ment responsibility. This index was therefore discarded. 
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Federal Government Preference by 
Provincial Government Preference 
(Number of Changes Measured by Percent of Sample) 


Prefer Federal Powers Be Prefer Provincial Powers Be 
Transferred to Province Transferred to Federal Government 
No Few Some Numerous 


Change Changes Changes Changes 
(1-25%) (26-49%) (50% or more) 


Freq 4 Freq 4% Freq 4 Freq 4% 
No Change 94>, 17 66. 22 50 aD 2 = 
Few Changes 63eeLt See | Gs eat a 
Some Changes 90 16 49 9 ZG 0S 9” 2 
Numerous Changes 300 26 32) 16 Len =. 6a gall 
x7=15.1 d£=9 P> 09 Tau'=.06 
14 


The jurisdictional orientation index was cross-tabulated 
with sex, age, occupation, income, education, place of residence, 
and religion. None of the above variables were found to be 
significantly related to the jurisdictional orientation index. 


This measure of association nermits one to determine 
whether two ordinal variables are positively related, negatively 
related, or not related to one another. The corrected Tau 
(written Tau') takes into consideration both untied and tied 
pairs of individuals. This measure has been referred to as 
probably the best measure to use for data of the nature presented 
herein. See Theordore R. Anderson, and Morris Zelditch, Jr., 

A Basic Course in Statistics (second edition; Toronto: Holt, 


Rinehart and Winston Inc., 1968), pp. 152-155. 


rer et yaneved percent of those who mentioned Canadian unity 
as being Canada's most important problem also indicated that the 
federal government was of greatest importance to themselves and 
their families. 


1) eighty-four percent of those who wanted to see an increase 
in provincial powers indicated they felt that it was important to 
maintain the division of powers. 
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ore is possible that an individual's opposition to the 
position that one government has taken on a particular issue 
may influence his view of the appropriateness of that govern- 
ment's activities in other areas. For example, strong opposition 
to the federal government's position on bilingualism may affect 
one's view pertaining to the propriety of that government's 
actions in other issues such as medicare or housing. More precise 
measures of intensity than those used in this study would be 
necessary to confirm or reject this hypothesis. 


A ans item in the Albertan, March 31, 1969, p. 1. 
Sreue item inathe Lethbridge Heralds June 27,1969, p. 15. 


erat... September 5, 1969, p. 13. 


a tha. 


224. , 
Fifty-two percent of those who felt the provincial govern- 
ment was most important to them disagreed with the statement 
advocating federal involvement in medicare. 


hogs who were neither federally nor provincially 
oriented were no more likely to agree than disagree with the 
statement (49% agreed and 51% disagreed). 


20 : See eee ‘ ’ 
The relationship between the jurisdictional orientation 
index and the medicare issue is distorted somewhat because 
medicare is one of the 19 areas of jurisdiction. 


Ouewe item in Canadian News Facts (Toronto: Marpep 
Publishing Limited, 1968), Vol. 2, No. 15, September 4, 1968, 
Di. ei=122 . 


27 


Ibid. 
5 ee 

ibid:, Vol, 3, No. 2, February 4, 1969;5'"p. 1202. 
e2tBad., Vol. 3, No. 4, Match 4; 1969 3"p.. 217. 
ean ta’ 
oH 


ibtd,, Val. 3. ‘No. 8, May 5, 1969. ps 249. 
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ao eness who were neither federally nor provincially oriented 
tended to support federal involvement in housing (74% in favor and 
only 26% opposed). 


Stor a discussion of this matter see Chapter III. 


35 ihid. 


oe has been noted in Chapter III, the Alberta government 
threatened to challenge the constitutionality of the federal 
legislation, but the matter was dropped by the province shortly 
after the February 1969 conference and no further action was 
taken. 


Titer Stewart, "Coming Showdown with the West," Macleans 
Vol. 82, July 1969, pp. 34-35. 


Orptae 


Genet tturtonel Conference Proceedings, Second Meeting, 1969 
(Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1969), pp. 125-127. See also Chapter III 
for a more extended discussion of this matter. 


O eincey percent or more of those who followed the conference(s) 
agreed with the three statements. 


pacers Tables 6-9, 6-10, 6-11, and 6-13. 


42 the following table indicates the corrected Tau values 
calculated as a result of cross-tabulating each of the issue 
variables one with another. 


Issue Variables Medicare Housing Bilingualism 
Medicare - 
Housing .20 - 
Bilingualism slat .03 - 
More Benefits for East 9) 703 lyst 
West Gets Raw Deal 05 rOL ag 
Ottawa Concerned with East at .00 rl BS 
43 


Similarly, 68 percent of those who oppos2d bilingualism 
agreed that the federal government is more concerned about the East. 
Sixty percent of those who opposed bilingualism also agreed that 

the East receives more benefits from confederation than does the 
West. 
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THE ALBERTA PARTY SYSTEM, THE ELECTORATE, AND CANADIAN FEDERALISM 


From 1957-71 the Alberta electorate persistently supported 
a different party in provincial elections than the one which they 
have tended to support in federal eheceionet | As was mentioned 
earlier, some of the literature on Canadian political parties attempts 
to explain this aspect of voting behavior by suggesting that electors 
vote for different parties at the two levels of government to 
insure that a balance of power is maintained within the Canadian 
federal =f ay Whether or not this explanation is applicable 
to the Alberta party system will be examined ian this chapter. In 
addition, an analysis is made of the degree of association that 


exists between party identification and awareness, concern, 
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involvement, and evaluation of federalism as described in Chapters 
IV, V, and VI. Before examining the relationship between federalism 
and the Alberta party system, a brief resume of the electoral 


support of provincial parties is presented. 


Electoral Support of Provincial Parties 


The election in 1971 of a Progressive Conservative government 
in Alberta marks the first time in this province's history that that 
party has formed the government. From 1935-1971 the Social Credit 
party dominated the provincial legislature by winning from 61 to 95 
percent of the peace As is well known, the winning of a much 
larger percentage of the legislative seats in a single member 
plurality electoral system does not always reflect the relative 
percentage of support that the winning party received from the 
Sidctorares Furthermore, maldistribution of legislative seats 
also skews the relationship between legislative seats and electoral 
ipnee ean An examination of aggregate voting data as presented in 
Table 7-1 reflects much more accurately the relative strengths of the 
Alberta provincial parties than does legislative representation. 

All three provincial opposition parties during the 1935-71 
period have at one time or another been successful in obtaining 
25 percent or more of the electorate's support. The Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (C.C.F.) in the 1944 and 1948 elections 


was second only to the Social Credit party in electoral 
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Support. In 1952 and 1955 the Alberta Liberal party 


gained some electoral support and in the latter year succeeded in 
reducing the Social Credit party's portion of Biz vote to 46 
percent. It was anticipated by many provincial Liberals that 1959 
would see a further strengthening of their electoral support, but 
instead, their election support was reduced to 14 percent. As 
for the Alberta Progressive Conservative party, although the party 
showed some strength in 1959 by obtaining 24 percent of the vote, 
in the 1963 election only 13 percent of the electorate voted 
Progressive Conservative. In 1967 the Progressive Conservative 
party once again obtained a substantial percentage of the vote, with 
26 percent of the electorate supporting it. This resurgence of 
the Progressive Conservative party, coupled with a growth in the 
number of N.D.P. supporters, reduced Social Credit electoral support 
to 45 percent in 1967, the lowest it had been in 27 years. 

Since 1935, the Social Credit party has received as much as 
56 percent of the electorate's votes, and in only four of the ten 
elections from 1935 through 1971 did the party receive less than 
50 percent of the vote. In these four instances, the party's 
electoral support did not drop below 40 percent. While there are 
Many possible explanations as to why Social Credit was so successful 
during this period, there has been a paucity of empirical research 


upon the subject. With a few exceptions, what research has been 
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done has dealt with voter support of federal parties; but this 


tells us little about provincial party eippoete tote 


The Social Basis of Provincial Party Support 


In order to obtain a better understanding of the composition 
of party support for each of the four provincial parties, an analysis 
was made of the social characteristics of those respondents who 
indicated either a formal affiliation or an informal identification 
with one of the four political parties. The proportions of respon- 
dents who identified with each party are as follows: Liberal party, 
11 percent; Progressive Conservative party, 23 percent; Social 
Credit party, 42 percent; New Democratic Party, 6 percent. Eighteen 
percent of the sample did not identify with any seen 

The data in Tables 7-2 and 7-3 show that the Social Credit 
party was supported by all segments of the population regardless 
of their education, occupation, economic status, age, or their 
Eeor There was a difference in Social Credit support among the 
religious denominations; 47 percent of the Protestants and 68 
percent of the members of various sects supported the party. On 
the other hand, only 29 percent of the Catholic respondents indicated 
a preference for the Social Credit eee Finally, there was a 
tendency for respondents in small cities to identify more with 


the Social Credit party. 
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As with the Social Credit party, the Progressive Conserva- 
tive party received support from all segments of the sample 
proportionate to their province-wide support of 23 percent. Only 
one of the seven factors studied showed more than a five percent 
deviation from the sample norm of 23 percent, as can be seen in 
Table 7-3, only five percent of those who indicated they 
belonged to a church other than Protestant or Catholic identified 
with this party. 

The Alberta Liberal party, more than any of the other three 
parties, received much of its support from particular segments of 
the population. First, 23 percent of the 19-24 year old age group 
supported the Liberal party while six percent of those 55 years or 
over identified with this party. Second, 19 percent of the 
Catholic respondents preferred the Liberal party, whereas less than 
ten percent of the respondents in the other religious categories 
indicated a similar political preference. And finally, 18 percent 
of those attending post-secondary educational institutions 
preferred the Liberal party, whereas only seven percent of those 
with no high school education were attracted to this party. 

Due to the small number of respondents who indicated a 
preference for the New Democratic Party, it is not possible to 
determine with any degree of accuracy whether any particular 
segment of the sample was attracted to this party. The data point 


out, however, that the party was preferred by respondents from all 
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segments of the population 

Independent electors in Alberta are, like party supporters, 
found in substantial numbers among both sexes, all age groups, all 
religions, and within each social strata. There are proportionally 
more independents among the skilled or unskilled workers and 
clerical or sales occupational groupings, as can be seen in Table 
7-2. Similarly, there is a greater tendency for people without any 


religious affiliation to refrain from identifying with a party. 


The Rationale for Party Support 


Basically seven reasons were used by those who voted in 
1967 to explain their behavior: administrative record (32%), party 
platform (18%), local candidate (17%), party leadership (13%), 
tradition (9%), the perceived need for a change (8%), and dislike 
for a particular party, leader or candidate (az) As indicated 
in Table 7-4, 91 percent of those voters who felt administrative 
record was the most important factor favored the Social Credit 
party. Also, 65 percent of those who felt leadership was important 
voted Social Credit. Other Social Credit voters rationalized 
their voting behavior on the basis of party platform, local 
candidate appeal, or simply because they had always voted Social 
Credit and saw no reason to change (tradition). 


For Progressive Conservative voters, there were basically 


three reasons given for their voting behavior: local candidate 
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Table 7-4 Party Vote, 1967 by 
Reason for Supporting Provincial Party 


Reason for Vote Liberal LEO S.C. N.DiP, 
Freq hs Freq &% Preq* Freq 4 
Administrative 
Record oar 6 Sis 967 oO 1: a it 
Party Platform POEL? 13.30 26 43 6: 0 
Candidate 1 pay Ze 40 19,35 Dig Pls 
Leadership 4 9 or 21 23) 65 2 5 
Tradition LOFiLG38 6020 PSo eA ¥ 2) 
Need for Change Ue Rai Se to a 8 30 
2133.3 df=15 P<.001 Tau C=.20 


appeal, party platform, and the perceived need for a change. These 
three factors accounted for 73 percent of those voting Progressive 
Conservative in 1967. Few Progressive Conservative voters 
supported the party because of its leader. 

The Liberal party attracted voters as a result of local 
candidate appeal, party platform, and tradition. Seventy-four 
percent of those who voted Liberal indicated they did so because 
of one of these three reasons, 

Two factors were important for New Democratic Party voters, 
party platform and the perceived need for a change. Seventy percent 
of those voting New Democratic Party justified their voting 


behavior by mentioning one or the other of these two factors. 
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Of particular interest to this study is the fact that of 
the 369 respondents who voted in 1967, only three respondents 
voluntarily indicated that they wanted to maintain a different 
party in power in the province than that in power in Ottawa. 
Only one of these three respondents utilized the balance of 

Al. meee ‘ 
power theory. The other two respondents indicated a belief 
that the Social Credit or Progressive Conservatives were more 

ie ‘ ; ie! 
provincially oriented than the other two parties. There is, 
therefore, little indication of any conscious concern on the 
part of respondents to balance the federal governaent's powers 
through electing a different party to office in the province 


than that which is in power in Ottawa. 


Perceptions of Federal-Provincial Relations 
and Provincial Party Support 


One of the assumptions underlying the balance of power 
concept is that Social Credit supporters in particular, have a 
basic understanding of Canadian federalism. This assertion is 


examined below by determining whether those who are more aware, 


concerned, and/or involved in federal-provincial matters identify 


with a provincial party such as the Social Credit. Also, it may 


be that those more concerned about the province maintaining its 


autonomy regarding the development of provincial programs such 


as medicare and housing tend to support Social Credit more often 
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than they do an old line party. Finally, do those who are 
provincially or federally oriented support one party more than 
another? 

An analysis of the data presented in Table 7-5 indicates 
that there are few inter party differences vis a vis the 
saliency of federalism. Social Credit party supporters are 
found to be somewhat higher than the sample norm in their 
awareness, concern, and involvement, but the perceptions of 
Social Credit and old line Bee supporters regarding federalism 
do not significantly differ from one another. The most striking 
differences in Table 7-5 are between those who do not identify 
with any party and the rest of the sample. Independents ranked 
lowest in terms of all three aspects of federal p2rceptions. 

The summary measure of saliency shown in Table 7-5 depicts this 

fact rather well: 30 percent of the sample were considered to 

place little importance upon federal-provincial matters whereas 

44 percent of the Independents were found in this category. 

Similarly, while 34 percent of the sample as a whole ranked 

high on the saliency index, only 23 percent of those who did 

not identify with one of the parties were found in this category. This 
finding has interesting implications if one accepts the premise that in 


close elections it is the decision of the independent voter to 
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Table 7-5 Measures of Saliency and 
Provincial Party Identification 


Measures of 


Saliency Walley PraGie SaGe NDP Ind. Total 
he vi % ia te ys 

Awareness 

Low 21 Z3 Zit 19 25 22 

Medium Low 34 32 30 16 40 32 

Medium High 18 19 iw) 22 17 18 

High 27 26 32 44 18 28 
(Number of Cases) (62) (128) (235) (32)  ~£1.02) (559) 
Concern 

Concerned 83 66 73 a9 bY/ 69 

Unconcerned iL 34 27 31 43 Syl 
(Number of Cases) (53) (116) (217) (29) (86) (501) 
Involvement 

Didn't Follow 

Conferences 5D 47 47 45 70 By) 

Followed 

Conf erence(s) 45 53 53 55 30 48 
(Number of Cases) (60) (123) (224) (21) (97) (535) 
Saliency 

Low 27 35 24 16 44 30 

Medium 37 29 38 48 33 36 

High 37 36 38 36 23 34 
(Number of Cases) (60) (123) (223) C43) (305) (542) 


The degree of association between the measures of saliency and party 
identification are as follows: 


Awareness-Party Identification es1686 df=12 Pa.2 Tau C=.01 

Concern-Party Identification eed adf=4 P«.01 Tau C=.03 
2 

Involvement-Party Identification x =16.6 d‘=4 P«.01 Tau C=.03 
2 


Saliency-Party Identification x =20.6 df=8 Pe.01 Tau C=.02 
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support a particular party that determines which party will win 
the election. Given that federal-provincial matters are not 
particularly salient to the non-aligned voter such issues would 
probably not be an important factor in determining their vote. 

Given the findings in Table 7-5, it must be concluded 
that there is little empirical evidence to suggest that there 
is a strong relationship between party identification and the 
saliency of federalism. Old line parties, New Democratic Party, 
and Social Credit party supporters hold similar views regarding 
those aspects of federal-provincial relations examined above. 

But what about the evaluation aspect? Perhaps Social Credit 
supporters are more provincially oriented than the supporters 
of other parties. 

An examination of inter-party differences on issues related 
to federal-provincial matters indicates that on three of the four 
issues a majority of the Social Credit party supporters are provincially 
oriented. As can be seen in Table 7-6, in comparison to the sample 
norm a disproportionate number of Social Credit supporters opposed 
federal involvement in medicare, opposed the development of 
bilingual districts, and indicated discontent with the way the 
federal government was handling western Canadian problems. 

Social Credit supporters were not entirely alone in their 


provincial orientation. While Progressive Conservative supporters 
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Table 7-6 Provincial Party Identification and 
Federal-Provincial Orientation on Issues 


Issues Ibplpovig P3GC. Sacer NDP ind: Total 
7 ts 4 Ve % 7é 


Medicare and 
Federal Involvement 


Favor 7 55 46 75 46 62 
Oppose 43 45 54 20 54 39 
(Number of Cases) (62) (126) (234) (32) (109) (563) 


Housing and 
Federal Involvement 


Favor 84 a3 74 he 76 75 
Oppose 16 27 26 28 24 25 
(Number of Cases) (62) Gi28) (234) _.(32)) (108) (564) 


Bilingualism and 
Federal Districts 


Favor 63 50 45 47 62 52 
Oppose 37 50 55) 53 38 48 
(Number of Cases) (62) Cl25)) (227) G2). (108) (554) 


Western Discontent 
East Benefits More 


Agree 43 65 63 V2 45 58 
Disagree 57 35 37 28 55 42 
(Number of Cases) (61) CA 27}) “C232 %(32)" C109) (561) 
West Gets Raw Deal 
Agree 37 66 57 59 44 54 
Disagree 63 34 43 41 56 46 
(Number of Cases) (62) (125) “€227) (32) ‘(108) (554) 


Federal Government 
Favors East 


Agree 55 65 68 63 46 61 
Disagree 45 35 32 37 54 39 
(Number of Cases) (62) (127) (234) (32) (108) (563) 


The degree of association between issues and party identification are 
as follows: 


Medicare-Party Identity uri Yo df=4 Pe. 02 Tau C=.02 
Housing-Party Identity x2=3.0 df=4 P>5 Tau C=.00 
Bilingualism-Party Identity x=11.8 df=4 Pe<.02 Tau C=.02 
East Benefits-Party Identity x2=4 df=4 P01 Tau C=.02 


West Gets Raw Deal-Party Identity 

x2=20.2 df=4 P<.0l1 Tau C=.04 
Federal Government Favors East-Party Identity 

x2=16.6 dft4 Pe.01 Tau C=.03 
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were not found to be as provincially oriented as their Social 
Credit counterparts, many of this party's supporters also opposed 
both federal involvement in medicare and the establishment of 
bilingual districts. Furthermore, there was just as much 
criticism of the federal government's handling of the West's 
problems among Progressive Conservatives as there was among 

the Social Credit supporters. 

Liberal Party supporters were more inclined to be federally 
oriented. On all four issues Liberal supporters tended to support 
the federal position more often than did Conservatives or Social 
Credit supporters. New Democratic supporters were noticeably 
more federal oriented on the medicare issue. Hcwever, the New 
Democratics were just as critical of the federal government's 
handling of western Canada's problems and bilingualism as were 
other party supporters. 

The above findings suggest that both Social Credit and 
Conservative supporters are more provincially oriented than are 
Liberal supporters. While this may be a result of provincially 
oriented respondents choosing to associate themselves with what 
they consider to be more provincially oriented parties, it is also 
possible that these findings are indicative of the respondents’ 
tendency to reflect the stated position of the party with which 
they identify. It might very well be that Liberal supporters 


were found to favor increased federal involvement because their 
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party is in power nationally. New Democratic support for increased 
federal involvement in medicare is probably due to that party's 
traditional advocacy of a national medicare program. The New 
Democratic Party supporters' tendency to agree with the western 
discontent statements is understandable if seen in terms of 
Opposition to a Liberal government rather than in opposition to the 
federal government per se. Also, it could be argued that Conserva- 
tives opposed federal Peivenent because they opposed the party in 
power in Ottawa: the Liberals. Social Credit supporters may have 
opposed federal involvement in the areas examined because their 
party opposed the national medicare program and the establishment 
of bilingual districts. 

An analysis of the relationship between the two orientation 
measures developed in Chapter VI, (the jurisdictional orientation 
index and one's personal perception of which government is 
personally most important) and party identification indicates that 
only one of the two measures of orientation, personal evaluation, 
was significantly related to party identification. The data in 
Table 7-7 show that Social Credit supporters were personally more 


oriented to the provincial government: 51 percent of these respon- 


dents felt that the provincial government was more important to them- 


selves and their families. Here again, as was the case with the 


interpretation of the relationship between issues and parties, there 
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are two plausible reasons. First, it could be argued that this finding 
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indicates that those who are provincially oriented chose to support 
the Social Credit party. The second, and more itikely rationale 

for this relationship, is that identification with the party in 
power provincially tends to influence one's perceptions of the 
relative importance of the provincial government in their personal 
lives. This second reason is supported by the data in Table 7-7 
regarding the jurisdictional te ae index, since Social 


Table 7-7 Federal-—Provincial Orientations 
and Party Identification 


Federal-—Provincial 


Orientation Iba toys PG. Si Gr NDP Ind. ocau! 
7 ie % 7 v4, 5 


Personal Evaluation 
Federal Government 


Most Important 49 ny 3D 47 49 44 
Both Equally 
Important 12 8 14 22 10 12 

Provincial Government 

Most Important 39 40 pee 31 42 44 
(Number of Cases) (59) (123) (229) (32>) C101) (544) 
Jurisdictional 
Orientation Index 

Federal ie. ra) 17 19 20 18 

Neither 79 66 72 69 69 7d 

Provincial 8 13 li 135 a cae 
(Number of Cases) (6200 IZ Sentest (32) (110) (566) 


Personal Evaluation-Party Identification 
x2 = 16,2 df = 8 P< .04 TauC = .02 
Jurisdictional Orientation Index-Party Identification 
x* = 4,3 df = 8 P>.8 TauC = .00 
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Credit supporters were not found to be any more provincially oriented 


than were the supporters of any other party. 
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What seems to emerge from these data on party identity, issues, 


and federal-provincial orientation, is that there is little indica- 
tion that supporters of any one party tend to.consistently support 
or oppose federal or provincial involvement. The significant 
relationship discussed above may be based upon something other than 
perceptions of federalism. There is, therefore, no alternative but 
to conclude that there is little likelihood that electoral support 
for a particular party is based upon one's preferences concerning 


federal-provincial matters. 


Alternation of Party Support 


An analysis of Alberta's aggregate voting data suggests 
that Alberta electors have not been reluctant to change their 
voting preferences from one party to another in national elections. 
As Table 7-8 indicates, nearly half of both the Liberal and Social 
Credit national party supporters of 1957 defected to some other 
party in 1958. This situation was short-lived with both the 
Liberal and Social Credit parties regaining much of their electoral 
support by 1963. All three national parties maintained the same 
relative support in 1965, but in 1968 Social Credit support was 


eroded by the disintegration of the federal party, notwithstanding 
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a feeble attempt by some supporters to maintain a viable national 
enhiryies 

The consistent electoral support received by the national 
Progressive Conservative party since 1957 was nox matched by its 
provincial counterpart. The latter's support has fluctuated 
considerably during the five provincial elections from 1955 to 
the present. As noted in Table 7-1, ten percent of the electorate 
supported the Progressive Conservative party in the 1955 provincial 
election, while they received 24 percent of the vote in 1959 and only 
13 percent in 1963. Their 1967 performance was far superior to 
that of 1963 as the party received 26 percent of zhe four-party 
vote. The increase in the Progressive Conservative vote in 1971 
was even more dramatic as 46 percent of the electorate voted 
Progressive Conservative. Only in this latter provincial election 
did the provincial party's percentage of the vote approximate 
that received by the federal party 

Notwithstanding the rise in Progressive Couservative 
support in 1967, the provincial Social Credit party was consistently 
supported by a majority or plurality of Alberta electors from 1935 
through 1967. The consistent tendency of Alberta voters to support 
the Social Credit party in substantially larger numbers at the 
provincial than at the federal level since 1957 has resulted in 


alternating voting behavior. 
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Although there were twelve alternating party preference 
patterns possible, considering that four parties competed in both 
the provincial and federal elections, two party preference patterns 
tend to dominate the findings, whether one considers actual voting 
behavior or party trenciriestioa.° Respondents who were Social 
Credit provincially tended to support either the Progressive 
Conservative (40%) or the Liberal (29%) party naclodaliy. 

The rationale for supporting different parcies at the 
national and provincial levels varied as indicated in Tables 


7-10 and 7-11. The reasons mentioned most often by respondents 


who indicated they preferred a different party nazionally than 


that which they supported provincially can be seea in Table inn 
Table 7-9 Federal Party Identification According to 
Provincial Party Identification 
Provincial Prog. Social Inde- 
Party Identification Liberal Cons. Credit N.D.P. pendent 


Freq 42 ° Freq 2 €req "2 Freq % freq % 


Liberal 55 eo 4 7 otis - - 3 5 

Prog. Cons. 7? SAS 99 78 2 2 2 2 r 6 

Social Credit 68) @29 94 40 45 19 6409 21 

N.D.P. eR 3 Brats Hh os W266 8ST ae 

Independent Sad 606 Ls et af 3 83 81 
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Table 7-10 The Alternating Voters' Reasons For 
Preferring a Different Party 
Nationally (percentages) 


Reasons . Freq Percent 
Social Credit No Chance Nationally 34 19 
Liberal Government Administrative Record 29 a7 
Leadership of National Parties (P.C. or Liberal) 24 14 
Progressive Conservative Represent West 22 LS 
Local Candidate Appeal 10 6 
Prefer a National Party g 5 
Tradition (always voted that way) 6 3 
Other 42 24 


The coding of responses obtained from respondents who 
preferred different parties federally than provincially was very 
difficult since care had to be taken to discern whether the 
respondent was explaining why he changed parties at the provincial 
level or at the federal level. For example, if a respondent said 
he voted for different parties because of leadership, then it 
became necessary to find out whether it was the leadership at the 
national level or at the provincial level that had influenced him 
to change his party vote. In a few instances respondents gave 
separate reasons for supporting different parties at both the 
provincial and national levels. Most respondents were more 
concerned about explaining their party preference at the national 


level, but many also offered reasons for their party preference 
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wecvinetatly. The reasons given for a different party preference 
provincially than nationally were very similar to those indicated 
in Table 7-10. As can be seen in Table 7-11, emphasis was placed 
upon administrative record much more often than was the case 
nationally. Premier Manning's leadership was also mentioned as 
being an important factor (12%), as was the fact that some 
respondents did not feel the Progressive Conservative or Liberal 
parties were capable of forming a provincial government and were 
not willing to waste their vote. 

The data presented in Table 7-10 and 7-11 support one of 
the findings mentioned earlier, for while some respondents 
indicated they wanted to support a "national" or "provincial" 


Table 7-11 The Alternating Voters’ Reasons For 
Preferring Different Party Provincially 


Reasons Freq Percent 
Good Social Credit Administration 60 51 
Social Credit Leadership 14 12 
P,C./Liberal No Chance Provincially T2 10 
Wanted to Support a Provincial Party 6 5 
Oppose Social Credit 5 4 
Other al 18 


party, only two respondents were found to have utilized the balance 
2 
of power notion to explain his voting behavior. Y Not even among 


alternate voters, when asked to explain their voting behavior, was 


an 
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that they voted for different parties in order to maintain a balance 


of power in Canada. Here again, these findings do not eliminate 
the possibility that this may be a minor consideration in the minds 
of those who vote for different parties, despite the fact that they 


offered different reasons for their behavior. What it does 
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suggest is that Alberta voters support different parties provincially 


and nationally primarily for administrative, leadership, or 
candidate reasons, or the desire to support a winning party, rather 
than for the more abstract conception of a balance of power within 
the Canadian federal system. 

A closer analysis of alternating party supporters (hereafter 
referred to as "party alternators") was undertaken to determine 
three things: (1) whether party alternators tend to come from 
any particular segment of the population; (2) whether federalism 
is more or less salient among party alternators than it is among 
those who do not alternate parties (hereafter referred to as 
"party loyalists"); and, (3) whether party alternators are more 
provincially or federally oriented than party loyalists. An 
examination of the relationship between the standard demographic 
classifications (education, occupation, income, age, religion and 
sex) and party identification patterns failed to provide any 
guidance in identifying those who alternate maniacs Nor was 


it found that there were any significant differences between party 
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alternators and party loyalists regarding either saliency or 
orientation on federal-provincial maecereees Although the above 
findings do not conclusively rule out the possibility that one's 
perspective of Canadian federalism might be a contributing factor 
in influencing party identification, there is no substantial 


evidence to suggest that this might be the case. 


Summary 

The foregoing analysis of Alberta's provincial party system 
reveals several important findings. First, through an examination 
of the socio-economic characteristics of the four parties' 
supporters it was found that with but few exceptions all parties 
obtained proportionate support from all segments of the population. 
The Social Credit party did gain a greater proportion of support 
from Protestants and older people, but it received equal support 
from respondents in all regions, income groups, occupations, sexes, 
and levels of educational attainment. Like Social] Credit, the 
Progressive Conservatives received equal support from all segments 
of the sample. The Liberal party was found to have more support 
among younger electors, Catholics, and the more eaucated respondents. 
Due to the small number of respondents, it was impossible to 
determine accurately whether the New Democratic Party was appealing 
to any particular segment of the population. 

A second finding concerns the reasons respondents gave for 


their party identification. Most of the respondents who supported 
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the Social Credit party did so because of its administrative 
record while in office, the party's leadership, the party platform, 
or the local candidate. The Progressive Conservative identifiers 
explained their support for this party by mentioning the need for 
a change in government, the appeal of the loca! candidates, or 
the platform of the party. Liberal and New Democratic Party 
supporters gave reasons similar to those offered by the Progressive 
Conservative supporters. Of particular interest is the fact that 
only one person utilized the balance of power concept to explain 
their support of the Social Credit party. There is therefore, 
no evidence available to suggest that the balance of power notion 
is an important determinant of electoral behavior in Alberta 
provincial elections. 

Given the collapse of the national Social Credit party in 
1968, it became necessary for most of those electors who supported 
the provincial Social Credit party in 1967 to change parties in 
1968 if they wished to vote in the federal election. Although 
it is noteworthy that both the national parties received 
substantial support from the provincial Social Credit supporters, 
the third factor of importance to this study does not deal with 
the way in which the Social Credit party vote split between the 
Progressive Conservative, Liberal, and the N.D.P., but rather 
pertains to the reasons respondents gave for chenging parties. 


Here again, as was the case in analyzing the rationale for 
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provincial party voting, few respondents indicated that federal- 
provincial matters were of primary concern to then. Most 
respondents were concerned about administrative competence, party 
leaders, local candidates and party platforms. Unly five percent 
mentioned any aspect of federal-provincial matters as a rationale 
for supporting a different party nationally and then only in the 
context of supporting the more competent provincial or federal 
parties. Once more, as was the case in analyzing the reasons 
people gave for supporting a provincial party, even when 
considering only those who alternate parties, there was no 
indication that the balance of power notion was an important 


consideration for Alberta electors. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Ay 

A comparison of Tables 7-1 and 7-6 shows that the relative 
strengths of the parties differ considerably in provincial and 
federal elections. 


o5 de Chapter I, pp. 11-16. 
shyah Long and F.Q. Quo, "One Party Dominance," in Martin 
Robin (ed.), Canadian Provincial Politics (Scarborough: Prentice- 
Hatine: 297.2 ips. 

*a 1963 the Social Credit party received 55 percent of the 
popular vote yet won 95 percent of the seats. Similarly the 
Progressive Conservative party in 1971 received 45 percent of the 
votes and 63 percent of the seats. See Alan C. Cairns, "The 
Electoral System and the Party System in Canada,"' Canadian Journal 
of Political Science, Vol. 1, No. 1 (March 1968). pp. 55-56. 


PTA, Long, "Maldistribution in Western Provincial 
Legislatures: The Case of Alberta," Canadian Journal of Political 
Science, Vol. II, No. 3 (September 1969), pp. 345-355. 


Ocieks Robert A. Alford, "The Social Bases of Political 


Cleavage in 1962,"' in John Meisel (ed.), Papers on the 1962 Election 


(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1964), pp. 203-234; 

S. Peter Regenstreif, "Some Aspects of National Party Support in 
Canada," Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Vol. 
29, No. 1 (February 1963), pp. 59-74; John Meisel, "Some Bases of 
Party Support in the 1968 Election," in Hugh Thorburn (ed.), Party 
Politics in Canada (3rd edition, Scarborough: Prentice-Hall, 


1972), pp. 36-78; J.A. Long and F.Q. Quo, op. cit., pp. 16-26. 


J party affiliation was determined by the responses obtained 
from a series of three questions. All respondents were asked 
whether they belonged to a political party, and if so, which one. 
Seven percent of the sample indicated a formal association with 
one of the four provincial parties. Those who indicated no 
affiliation with a political party were then asked which party 
they tended to favor provincially. Seventy-four percent of the 
sample indicated a tendency to support one of the four provincial 
parties. A total of 18 percent refrained from identifying them- 
selves with any one of the four parties. Due to the small number 
of respondents that were formally affiliated with a political 
party, it was not possible to analyze these respondents' social 
characteristics separately. It was therefore decided to place 
them in the same category with those who formally identified 
themselves with each of the respective parties. 
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Bohe analysis undertaken regarding the social basis for 
party support examines proportionate differences between the sample 
and each of the sub-groups studied. Minor variations of less than 
five percent are not mentioned in the body of the paper as 
variations of this size are not significant given the sample size. 


"The religion categorizes include the following: Catholic 
includes both Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox; Protestant 
includes Anglican, United Church, Baptist, Presbyterian, Lutheran; 
Others include Jehovah Witnesses, Mormons, Seventh Day Adventists, 
Pentecostal and other sects. There is a separate category for 
those who indicated they did not belong to any church. 

ae Table 7-1 shows, the N.D.P. received 16 percent of the 
popular vote in 1967, yet only six percent of the sample indicated 
they identified with this party. This discrepancy is due in part 
to the regional support that they received in areas not heavily 
sampled. This party received a substantial propoxtion of the 
vote in the Grande Prairie-Peace River region. See Returns, 
Alberta Provincial Election, 1967 (Edmonton: Queen's Printer, 1967). 

the data discussed in this section are of necessity based 
upon party voting behavior rather than party identification. The 
proportion of the sample that indicated they voted for each of the 
four parties is as follows: Liberal, 15 percent; Progressive 
Conservative, 25 percent; Social Credit, 53 percent; New Democratic 
Party, 8 percent. As can be noted in Table 7-1 these figures 
differ from the actual results as far as the Social Credit and 
New Democratic Parties are concerned. 


a clerical worker in Edmonton explained his Social Credit 
vote by explaining, "It keeps the two [parties in power] divided-- 
I'm afraid we might get some party in power that isn't good for 
us." 


13 the wife of an accountant in St. Albert indicated she voted 
Social Credit because "Social Credit has done more for the province 
than a national party would have." A farmer from northern Alberta 
explained his Progressive Conservative vote by noting, ''The 
Progressive Conservative party is more concerned for the west 
and its problems than are other parties." 
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Le March of 1967 Robert Thompson resigned as the leader 
of the national Social Credit party claiming that he could no 
longer carry on in this capacity since the national party was not 
receiving adequate moral and/or financial support from the 
provincial parties (see item in the Lethbridge Herald, March 10, 
1967, p. 1). The party remained without a leader for several 
months. In August of 1967, Ernest C. Manning published his book, 
Political Realignment (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1967), 
which argued for a merger of the national Social Credit party 
and the Progressive Conservative party (see item in the Lethbridge 
Herald, August 5, 1967). Shortly after the publication of 
Manning's book in the spring of 1968, both Thompson and H.A. Olson, 
the only two Social Credit Members of Parliament from Alberta, 
crossed the floor of the House of Commons and joined other parties. 
Thompson joined the Progressive Conservative party, and Olson 
joined the Liberal party. This left the national Social Credit 
party in Alberta in a state of disarray just prior to the June 
1968 general election. 


1 orhis study was done nearly two years before the 1971 
election and the data reflect the electorate's preferences at that 
point in time. 


ap to the disintegration of the naticnal Social Credit 
party in all but three of Alberta's 19 federal ridings, it was 
felt that an analysis of alternate party identification would be 
more meaningful than alternate voting behavior. When comparing 
1967 provincial voting behavior with 1968 national voting behavior, 
there could have been numerous Social Credit supporters who were 
forced to vote for another party because there wus no national 
Social Credit candidate running in their constituency. Each 
respondent was questioned about his alternate party identification 
rather than his alternate voting behavior. An analysis of the 
alternate voting behavior indicates that there is very little 
difference between party identification and party vote thereby 
suggesting that the above mentioned assumption was not correct 
as there is a very high degree of association between party 
identification and party vote in 1968: x7=667.%, df=9, P .001, 
Tau C=.70. As expected given the high degree of association 
between national party identification and national party vote, 
the association between national party vote and provincial party 
vote is very similar to that found between federal party 
identification and provincial party identification, as can be 
seen by comparing the following table with Table 7-7. 
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Federal Party Vote and Provincial Party Vote 


Provincial 
Party Vote Liberal Ps. 5 es NoD.P:. 
Freq 4% Freq % Freq h Freq % 
Liberal 44 88 6 12 - - - - 
Pwr A? yei2d 65, «/8 1 1 - - 
Social Credit 63oy,, 38 BQ 49 132% gd - - 
NE Ds Pi 6cat 2d. ‘ie ds - = 184 64 
Fae vais df=9 P<. 001 Tau C=.22 
il 


site Quo, "Split-Ticket Voting in Alberta," (paper 
presented to the Canadian Political Science Association, Calgary, 
June 5, 1968, Appendix, Table III). In this paper the author 
noted that the major pattern of alternate voting is similar to 
that mentioned above. His analysis focuses on the 1965 federal 
election and the 1967 provincial election. He noted that 48 
percent of the alternate voters were Progressive Conservative 
nationally and Social Credit provincially, while 25 percent voted 
Liberal nationally and Social Credit provincially. 


Once again party identification rather than voting 
preferences was used to determine the alternate party identifiers. 
This procedure was utilized rather than party vote because of 
the fact that many Social Credit party supporters were not given 
an opportunity to vote for a federal Social Credit candidate in 
1968. 


a total of 89 percent of the respondents (176 of 198) 
that preferred different parties at the two levels of government 
gave reasons why they preferred a particular national party. 
Another 60 percent (1180f 198) gave reasons why they preferred 
a different party provincially. Obviously a portion of the 
same gave reasons for both their provincial and federal party 
identification. 

20 

Here again, as was noted in footnote 12 of this chapter, 
the six respondents singled out in Table 7-9 as wanting to support 
a provincial party felt that the Social Credit party was more 
concerned about Alberta than other parties and therefore they 
voted for them. There was no indication even after probing that 
the respondents supported this party provincially because they 
wanted to maintain a balance of power. ‘ 
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2lonis finding is similar to that reported by Perlin and 


Peppin in their 1967 study of two Ontario constituencies. See 
George Perlin and Patti Peppin, "Variations in Party Support in 
Federal and Provincial Elections: Some Hypotheses," Canadian 
Journal of Political Science, Vol. 4, No. 2 (June 1971), pp. 
280-286. On the other hand, F.Q. Quo's study of the Alberta 
electorate suggests that occupation and income are related to 
vote alternation. F.Q. Quo, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

einen analyzing the data regarding federal-provincial 
party identification, the saliency of federalism, and orientation, 
the party identification variable was broken intc six categories: 
Liberal loyalists, Progressive Conservative loyalists, Social 
Credit loyalists, New Democratic Party loyalists, Social Credit- 
Progressive Conservative alternators, and Social Credit-Liberal 
alternators. None of these groups were found to be significantly 
associated with the measures of saliency developed in Chapter V 
nor the issue orientations discussed in Chapter Vi. 
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VIII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Discussion of the merits of either federal theory or of 
federalism itself is not a common occurrance among the general 
polulation. The observation made by Richard Leach that "it would 
be difficult to demonstrate that there is now or ever has been a 
widespread public understanding of [the concept of] Paderaviense is 
certainly substantiated by this study. However, *he inability 
of the public to discuss or define correctly the merits or demerits 
of classical, cooperation, or executive federalism does not mean 
that the federal system has no meaning to the pubiic. Federalism 
is a working arrangement, a process or a way of doing things: 

"Tt is an arrangement whose virtue lies in what it permits to be 


accomplished rather than in the degree to which i: adheres to a 


2 
set of binding tenets." 
(264) 
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This study sought to answer four questions. First, do 
Albertans possess a pragmatic perception of the federal 
circumstances, as Muller and others contend, or is federalism 
nothing more than a legal fiction about which political scientists, 
lawyers and politicians concern themselves, but of which the 
ordinary citizen is neither aware nor Com emiea = Second, are 
the Alberta citizens concerned about the maintenance of the 
division of powers? Third, are there segments of the province's 
population who would like to see the division of powers 
substantially changed, or, are most Albertans satisfied with the 
way in which the powers are distributed at the present time? 

The fourth objective was to examine the effects of federalism 
upon the electoral behavior of Albertans. Is there any relation- 
ship between perceptions of federalism and party identification? 
Have some Albertans consciously chosen to support a third party 
in order to maintain a balance of power within the Canadian 
federal system? The findings pertaining to each of these matters 
are summarized below and discussed within the context of the 
theory of federalism. 

Most of the Alberta electorate were aware of which govern- 
ment was responsible for looking after broad areas; of jursidiction 
that are primarily the responsibility of either the federal or 


provincial government. Both provincial and fedeital powers were, 
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with few exceptions, correctly identified. Those who did err in 
identifying areas of responsibility with the appropriate govern- 
ment tended to underestimate the scope of provincial power and 
overestimate federal powers. 

This ability of Alberta electors to readily identify many 
areas of provincial or federal jurisdiction with the appropriate 
level of government implies that an awareness of the division of 
powers between the two governments is an integral part of the 
political socialization process in Canada. Whether this inform- 
ation is obtained through formal education channels or through 
exposure to the day-to-day activities of the two governments 
is not altogether certain, but the indication is that formal 
education does influence Sapeees ee Regardless of how they 
become informed of the division of powers, it can be asserted 
with some certainty that the people are capable of distinguishing 
between basic areas of federal and provincial responsibilities 
and therefore capable of holding the appropriate government 
accountable for their actions within these areas ».f jurisdiction. 

The high incidence of familiarity regarding areas of 
provincial and federal activity was offset somewhat by the 
inability of a large segment of the population to recognize the 
interdependence of the two governments in areas of joint 


responsibility. This latter finding is of considerable 
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significance given the increasing interdependence and interaction 
of the two governments. 

The greater ability of the electors to correctly identify 
areas of federal responsibility, and the fact that they overrate 
these responsibilities, may be significant. Albertans, like all 
other Canadians, are continually exposed to medie that is 
predominately nationally oriented. Newspaper, radio, and in 
particular television are more prone to present information 
pertaining to the national government. It would not be unreasonable, 
therefore, to infer that the media may be partially responsible for 
the public's distorted perceptions of federal powers. Another 
possible source of distortion, which is interrelated with the 
potential influence of the media on public perceptions, is the 
existence of conditional grant programs in areas of provincial 
primacy. The medicare program is a good example. Federal initiation 
and participation undoubtedly misled many to believe that the 
national government was primarily responsible for this program. 
Misperceptions of this kind are detrimental to the overall 
accountability of governments to their electorate. 

In The Vertical Mosaic, John Porter stated that vs ea 
difficult to see what provincial autonomy means for vast segments 
of the Biereneeres! W.H. Riker refered to the relationship 


between federalism and the citizen in more concrete terms by 
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stating that "the ordinary citizen is quite indifferent to the 
idea of fFocwnar™ The data presented in Chapter V suggest 
what provincial autonomy means to Albertans and refutes Riker's 
generalization about the citizen's indifference towards the 
practical implications of federalism. It does make a difference 
to most electors which government looks after necessary govern- 
mental services. The two basic reasons cited concerned the 
concept of the relative proximity of provincial governments 

and their ability to render a more personalized service to the 
citizen. It can be implied, therefore, that the geographical 
proximity of the provincial government has a positive impact 
upon individuals. Ottawa is evidently perceived as being 
physically too far removed from Alberta and communications too 
depersonalized. The provincial government, on the other hand, 
seems to be perceived as less bureaucratized, more accessible, 
and more attuned to the needs of Albertans. 

While most Alberta citizens were found to be both aware of 
and concerned about the division of powers, the data presented 
in Chapter VI reveal that there is little argument within 
the electorate regarding which level of government should be 
responsible for specific areas of jurisdiction. Most respondents 
agreed that foreign affairs and banking should be looked after 


by the federal government, and that city government should 
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remain within the jurisdictional control of the province, but 
there was less agreement about other areas of jurisdiction. 
This should not be interpreted as an indication of mass dissat- 
isfaction with the existing division of powers, 0owever, as in 
only one of 19 areas of jurisdiction did a plurality of 
respondents indicate a preference for a change in jurisdictional 
responsibility from one government to the other. Thus, although 
portions of the electors indicated that they would prefer to see 
changes take place, support for the status quo was much more 
substantial than was support for change. 

With only few exceptions, most electors were committed 
to the maintenance of a clear division of powers between the 
two governments rather than a sharing of jurisdictional respon- 
sibilities. Joint responsibility was not considered as an 
appropriate way to look after the several areas of governmental 
responsibility svamiaedse 

The above observation should be qualified. No attempt 
was made to distinguish between the administration and funding of 
a particular program. It is possible, therefore, that provincial 
administration of programs such as medicare is desired in 
conjunction with national guidelines. The willingness of most 
Albertans to accept the premise of federal government respon- 


sibility for programs of a national scope while at the same time 
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extolling the virtues of provincial administration indicates that 
the existing structure of cooperative federalism accurately 
reflects the Alberta electorate's perception of an acceptable 
federal arrangement. As J.M.S. Careless has suggested, "The 
implicit aim of every regional community has been maximum 
autonomy for itself, consonant with the maximum advantage to be 
: eae 0 
gained from an overriding central regime. 
It has long been asserted that "[T]he essential nature 
of federalism is to be sought for, not in the shadings of legal 
and constitutional terminology, but in the forces--economic, 
political, cultural--that make the outward forms of federalism 
at * : 

necessary. It is therefore advocated that emphasis be 
placed on identifying, and ultimately quantifying, territorially 
grouped diversities. In an article written in 1952, W.S. 
Livingston suggested what kind of diversities mignt be looked 
fors 

Differences of economic interest, religion, race, 

nationality, language, variations in size, separation 

by great distances, differences in historical back- 

ground - all these may produce a situation in which 

the particular interests and qualities of the segments 

of the large community must be given recognition. 12 


Livingston then advocated that an examination of the instrument- 


alities that gave expression and protection to the diversities 
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in a society should be undertaken. He proposed that not only 
should institutions such as the cabinet, the senate, and federal- 
provincial conferences be examined, but also that "attitudes" 

and "acceptances" were important instrumentalities of Cedcites. 
It is the latter two instrumentalities that this study has been 
concerned with. 

The historical overview of Alberta-federa’? relations 
presented in Chapter II confirms that even before Alberta's creation 
as a province diversities existed to foster and sustain the 
existence of a distinct regional or provincial sub-culture. The 
feelings of isolation and exploitation by centrai Canada that has 
been prevelant throughout Alberta's history still exists at the 
present time, in fact it could be argued that a quasi-colonial 
mentality still exists in sipeecalet 

Many recent writings on federalism have enlarged upon and 
refined Livingston's notion that regional diversities must exist 
for the maintenance of a federal system. It has been asserted, 
for example, that a close study should be made of both diversity 
and unity since these factors must be closely balanced if a 
federal system is to be maintained. Black and Cairns argue that 
this balance of forces is a necessary prerequisite for the 
maintenance of the Canadian federal system: 

. . . if the state is to survive as a federation, it must 
embody a delicate balance between the forces of centrali- 


zation and decentralization, a balance that obtains not 
only within the country as a whole but within each region 


as well. 
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In a recent publication Constitutional Adaptation and 
Canadian Federalism, Donald Smiley asked the following question: 
"Does contemporary cooperative federalism require widespread 
popular attitudes which are pragmatic and equivocal as to the 
appropriate level of government for carrying out particular 

. . e : ° LG . ° 
public responsibilities? Smiley partially answered the 
question by observing: 
It seems unlikely that the federation could curvive if 
the prevailing attitudes came to the point of 
considering one or the other level more legitimate 
in respect to all public activities believed important. 
If there were consensus through the country about this 
matter the system might either disintegrate in a 
peaceful and orderly way or evolve into a unitary 
state. It is more likely, however, that no such 
agreement will be established and if the conflicts 
about legitimacy are pushed to the limits we have 
a "recipe for civil war." 

Inasmuch as the scope of this study is limited to Alberta 
it is not possible to determine whether or not Canadians as a 
whole consider one level to be a more legitimate administrator 
of all important public activities. It can be inferred, 
however, that there is a balance between the forces of 
centralization and decentralization within the Alberta 
population. Since the proportion of respondents who perceived 
the federal government to be most important was approximately 


equal to the proportion of respondents who perceived the 


provincial government to be most important, coupled with the 
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fact that no numerically substantial portion of the electorate 
advocates total provincial or federal control over all important 
areas of government activities, there is reason to believe that 
for most Albertans there is an acceptance of the legitimacy of 
the Canadian federal system itself. The existing support for 
Canadian federalism that is manifest throughout the data 
suggests that Albertans accept and support the maintenance of 
the Canadian federal system. Albertans seem not only to 
possess a commitment to their nation and province, but they also 
seem to perceive the existing federal structure as both 
legitimate and necessary. 

The analysis of political parties undertaken in Chapter 
VII points out several important aspects of parcy politics 
within the province. First, the basis of electoral support — 
for the Social Credit party was found to be heterogeneous. 
Substantial support both in terms of identification and voting 
was obtained in nearly equal proportions from all segments of 
the electorate. Second, the Social Credit party was supported 
for its administrative record and the image of its former 
leader, Ernest Manning. Although the Social Creuit movement 
was originally based upon the concept of monetary and political 
reform, there was no evidence that these factors were any 
longer considered important by even a small number of its 


supporters. 
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The third aspect of the Alberta party system pertains to 
the role of alternating voters and the balance of power theory. 
A majority of the electors interviewed changed parties when 
voting in both the 1967 provincial election and the 1969 federal 
election. It is not the sheer number of voters that changed 
parties between 1967 and 1968 that is of prime importance, rather 
it is the reasons given for this behavior that ig particularly 
important. None of the electors interviewed utilized the 
balance theory to explain their voting behavior. A few favored 
Social Credit provincially but changed parties nationally 
because they wanted to support a national party. Others said 
that they supported the Conservative national party because it 
represented the West. Similarly some mentioned that they 
supported the provincial Social Credit party rather than either 
of the two old-line parties because it was provincially oriented. 
But none of this can be interpreted as support for the balance 
theory. 

What then is the relation between federal and provincial 
electoral behavior? Provincial parties are perceived as being 
rather independent of their federal counterparts. The same 
factors tend to influence voting behavior (i.e. administrative 
record, party leadership, local candidates, and issues) at both 


levels. There is no indication that provincial administrative 
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records are necessarily linked to federal administrative matters. 
Federal party leaders were not found to be influential in 
provincial elections, nor were provincial leaders found to be 
influential in federal elections. Furthermore, although few 
specific findings were generated concerning issues, it does not 
seem unreasonable to suggest that the issues in provincial 
election campaigns are considerably different from those that 
emerge during a federal campaign. It is suggested, therefore, 
that the relationship between the provincial and federal party 
systems reflects traditional notions of federalism and the federal 
and provincial party systems in Alberta are coordinate and 
tpdepentene. 
In his book The Responsible Electorate, V. 0. Key argues 

that the voters in the United States are not the fools that 
they have sometimes been portrayed to be: "straight-jacketed by 
social determinants or moved by subconscious urges triggered 
by devilishly skillful propacahdincaciet 

To be sure, many individual voters act in odd ways 

indeed; yet in the large the electorate behaves 

about as rationally and responsibly as we should 

expect, given the clarity of the alternatives 

presented to it and the character of the information 

available to it.29 
The same claim that V.O. Key makes on behalf of the United States' 


electorate is being made here regarding Alberta voters and 


their behavior in federal and provincial electiors. It may be 
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that Muller was correct in asserting that Canadians have a 
pragmatic perception of the federal circumstances which influence 
their voting behavior. The result is not that they elect 
different parties at the two levels of government to counter- 
balance one another, but that provincial and fedcral parties 

are elected independently of one another based upon the issues, 
government performance, and executive personality of each party 


within their own spheres of electoral activity. 


Future Research 


The findings presented in this study tentatively answer 
several questions concerning the electorate's perception of 
federalism. The study also raises other questions which need 
to be answered. Some of these include: 

(1) While people seem to be aware of the broad areas 
of jurisdiction studied, what degree »f knowledge 
do they have about other areas of government 
activity? 

(2) Are electors capable of differentiating between 
the administrative and financial responsibilities 
of the two governments? 

(3) How strongly do people feel about feceral or 


provincial jurisdiction over specific responsibilities. 
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Would electors prefer to see the provinces and the 
federal government jointly establish and administer 
programs or is provincial administration preferred 
even though federal funds may be involved? 

Is there electoral support for the development of a 
permanent federal-provincial body to coordinate 
federal-provincial programs? 

How do people obtain information about the division 
of powers between the two governments? 

Could a better measure of federal-provincial 
orientation be devised by stressing the inter- 
dependence of the two governments and asking the 
respondents to differentiate between the financing 
and administration of a prderan? © 

Do political parties encourage electors to alternate 
in their party support between eleccions? 


How autonomous are provincial party organizations? 


Given the present findings there is reason to believe 


that federalism is a meaningful structure of government not only 


to political scientists, lawyers, civil servants, and politicians, 


but also to the average citizen who seems to be concerned and 


supportive of federalism. It is the view of this writer that the 


viability of Canadian federalism is dependent, in part, upon 
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whether or not federalism is a meaningful structure of government 
to the citizens who live within its framework. The findings of 
this study support the assertion that Canadian federalism is in 
some ways meaningful to a majority of the residents of Alberta. 
To determine whether it is meaningful to other Cunadians can and 


should be the basis for further research endeavors. 
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Crone V. Smiley, Constitutional Adaptation and 


Canadian Federalism Since 1945 (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1970), 
p. 6. 
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EO see S.J.R. Noel, "Political Parties and Elite 


Accommodation: Interpretations of Canadian Federalism," in J.P. 
Meekison (ed.) second edition, op. cit., pp. 121-140. This 
article suggests that the constitutional model of democracy 
developed by Arend Lijphart would help explain why the party 
systems might be independent one of another. 


e UnOn Key, Jr., The Responsible Electorate (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1966), pp. 7-8. This is a growing 
body of literature that tends to support this point of view. 

For a discussion of this literature see Walter De Vries and 
Lance Tarrance, Jr., The Ticket Splitter (Grand Rapids: William 
B. Erdmands Publishing Company, 1972), pp. 39-55. 


oO aes meaningful data could be obtained by asking 
respondents to indicate the extent of perceived and preferred 
interdependence between the two governments rather than asking 
who is primarily responsible for specific areas. Such data 
could be obtained by several means. First, respondents might 
be asked to indicate the extent of federal or provincial 
involvement in specific programs. A screening question could 
be used: "Are both the federal and provincial governments 
involved in medicare?" If the respondent said 'yes' then 
he would be asked to indicate the extent of both governments’ 
involvement: "To what extent is the provincial (or federal) 
government involved?" The latter question would be open 
ended thereby allowing the respondent to indicate the 
extent of his knowledge on the subject. A second approach 
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might be to evaluate the respondents' perceptions of government 
& P P P 


responsibility by using a continuum for each government in 
specific jurisdictional areas and asking an individual to indicate 
"how much' provincial and/or federal involvement there is in each 


area. 
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Canadian News Facts. 
1968. 
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Toronto: 


Canadian Review Company, 
Canadian Review Company, 
Canadian Review Company, 
Canadian Review Company, 
Canadian Review Company, 
Canadian Review Company, 
Canadian Review Company, 


Canadian Review Company, 


Toronto: Marpep Publishing Ltd., September 4, 


Marpep Publishing Ltd., 
Marpep Publishing Ltd., 
Marpep Publishing Ltd., 
Marpep Publishing Ltd., 
Marpep Publishing Ltd., 
Marpep Publishing Ltd., 


Marpep Publishing Ltd., 


Edmonton Journal. October 20, 1969. 


Grain Growers’ Guide. August 30, 1916. 


Canadian Review Company, 1921. 


1922. 

1924. 

1924-25. 
1927-28. 
1928-29. 
1930-31. 
1931-32. 


1937-38. 


January 19, 1969. 
February 4, 1969. 
February 19, 1969. 
March 4, 1969, 
May 4, 1969. 

June 19, 1969. 


November 4, 1969. 


Lethbridge Herald, March, 1967 - October, 1969. 


Manitoba Free Press, November 5, 1919. 


June 28, 1917. 
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Alberta Electorate Study 1969: Methodology 


Sample 


A sample of 600 potential respondents were chosen from 41 of 
Alberta's 65 provincial constituencies. The sample universe was 
limited to the major urban centres, Edmonton and Gateary, and those 
small cities or rural areas that were reasonably accessible to the 
professional interviewing personnel available. While on the surface 
one might conclude that such a sample universe would be much too 
small to be referred to as a provincial study, it must be remembered 
that there are vast areas of Alberta that are sparsely populated. 
Over 75 percent of the 1967 Alberta electorate lived in the 41 
constituencies from which the sample was drawn. 

Once the parameters of the study were defined, the primary 
sampling objective became that of ensuring that respondents were 
selected by a random process (i.e. every individual within the 
population from which the sample was drawn had a non-zero probability 
of being selected in the sample). 

In order to meet the criteria of randomness, and yet ensure 
a geographically representative sample, the sample was proportionally 
stratified on the basis of major urban centres (Edmonton, Calgary), 
small urban centres (Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Red Deer), and the 


rural areas (inclusive of small cities and towns such as Camrose, 
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Fort Macleod, Vulcan, etc.). 


allocation of interview schedules: 


BOD 


This resulted in the following 


65 percent of the interviews 


were taken in the two urban centres; 10 percent were taken in the 


small cities; and 25 percent were taken in the rural areas of the 


province. 
Table A-1 
Geographical % of 
Location Samples 
Edmonton 35% 
Calgary 30% 
Small cities 10% 
Rural 254 
TOTALS 100 


Interview Schedule Allocation by 


Geographical Location 


Number of 
Eligible Electors 


207,304 
178,110 

57,230 
151, 385 


594 ,029% 


*Total names of electorate list was 795,034. 


Interview 
Schedules 


210 
180 

60 
150 


600 


Due to practical considerations (i.e. finances, time and 


distance), it was decided that but six of the 18 rural constituencies 


would be sampled. These six constituencies were randomly selected 


with consideration being given to the relative size of their respective 


populations. Each constituency was given the same chance of being 


selected in proportion to the number of eligible electors within 


that constituency. 


Once the six rural constituencies had been selected the sample 
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design then called for a proportionate number of interviews to be 
taken within each constituency commensurate with the number of 
eligible electors within the constituency. A limited number of 
polls in each constituency were then randomly selected so that 
approximately five interview schedules would be taken within the 
boundaries of any particular poll. The actual number of interviews 
taken in any one poll was determined by the relative size of the 
population of the other polls selected. This resulted in as few 
as one interview being allocated in a rural poll with only 28 
eligible electors, to as many as ten interviews in an urban poll 
with 662 eligible electors. A total of 116 polls were chosen. 

The final stage of the sample design called for the actual 
selection of the individual eligible elector. Inasmuch as the list 
of electors for each of the constituencies to be sampled was not 
available (nor for that matter would they be reliable two years 
after an election), it was decided that family dwellings would be 
randomly selected. The addresses of these homes were then noted 
and placed on the interview schedule as the 'Primary Respondent.’ 
The interviewers were then instructed to contact a specific 
individual at that residence. There is a portion of our society 
that is very mobile and while they may have permanent residence at 
a specific address, they are in fact rarely there. In particular 
travelling salesmen fit this category. Unmarried young people are 


also rarely found at home. Yet a further complication for 
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interviewers are the electronic devices used in high rise apartments 
which severely limit the personal contact between interviewer and 
interviewee during the crucial introductory stage of the interview. 

In order to adjust for those individuals who are, for one 
reason or another, inaccessible to interviewers, a substitute or 
‘Alternate’ for each primary respondent was selected. In effect 
two samples were drawn. The interviewers were instructed to call 
back on the primary respondent three times before proceeding to 
the alternate respondent's address. Where the primary respondents 
refused to be interviewed, the alternate, respondent was then 
substituted and the same procedure described above repeated. 

The selection of a particular potential respondent at a 
given address was determined by age and sex. The sample design 
called for 50 percent men and 50 percent women respondents. The 
sex of each succeeding potential respondent and his or her 
address was specified thus alternating the male-female interview 
schedules by indicating to the interviewer the sex of each potential 
respondent beforehand. To determine which eligible elector within 
a household would be interviewed, where there was more than one 
eligible elector of the same sex, the potential respondents were 
listed according to age, from youngest to oldest. The individual 
with sista the interview was to be taken was predetermined on the 
basis of the age relationship between all potential respondents of 


the same sex within a selected household. 
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The above mentioned procedure of selecting constituencies, 
polls within constituencies, family dwellings within polls, and 
individuals within households, was necessitated so that the random 
nature of the sample could be maintained. Sampling techniques of 
the type employed in this study generally produce results which 
permit inferences to be made, within calcuable levels of accuracy 
and risk, to the population as a whole. For example, this study 
utilizes a significance level of .05, which means that if 60 percent 
of the sample indicated that they would favor increased federal 
government activity in the field of education, there are 95 chances 
out of a 100 (this is the significance level) that the survey 
estimate (60%) is within approximately +4 percentage points of the 
survey estimate, thus yielding a confidence interval of 56 to 64 
percent. The percentage reported (in this case 60%) represents the 


best estimate of the parameter in any given interval. 


Sample Validation 


A comparison of the results of this study with the results 
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of available census statistics is shown in percentages in the following 


tables. Some of the differences are due to the procedure used in 
gathering the data, These differences are explained by noting that 


the census statistics are of 1961 origin and therefore may be 


inaccurate in detail. They do nonetheless illustrate rough parameters 


with which this study corresponds. 
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Alberta Study 1969 


Education Percent 
Elementary 28% 
Secondary 5D 07 
Some University 8.6 
University 

Graduate 7 £0 

Religion** 

Protestant 66.2 
Catholic 28.9 
Sect SiniQ) 

Ag ekkk 
19 - 25 dl Ar 
26 - 35 2345 
36 - 45 25.0 
46 - 55 20.4 
56 - 65 9.3 
65 and over LO c7 


Census Statistics..1961* 


Education 


Elementary 
Secondary 

Some University 

University 
Graduate 


Religion 


Protestant 
Catholic 
Sect 


65 and over 


Percent 


Percent Difference 


38.0 
54.2 
4.1 


moe 


15.8 
AS Ved | 
20.5 
16.8 
LES? 
TEsG6 


=9'55 
+1.5 
+4.5 


+359 


*The 1961 census data from Alberta census divisions 2, 3, 5, 6, 8 
and 11 were used in compiling these figures. 
the map on page 306 the boundaries of these 6 census divisions 
closely approximate the sampling boundaries. 


As can be seen from 


**Although precise information was obtained regarding specific 
religious affiliations, the information was coded into four 
categories (i.e., Protestant, Catholic, Sect, no church/other). 
The fourth category is not utilized since this study used a 
different question format to determine religious affiliation 


(See p. 327) 


*kkSlightly different categories were used in the Alberta study than 


those used by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1961. 
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Interviewers 

Professional interviewers were used in this study. Each 
interviewer attended two training sessions. Interviewers were 
familiarized with the interview schedule and the objectives of the 
study. Care was taken to ensure that the field work was conducted 
in a uniform manner throughout the province. Even though the 
interviewers had had considerable experience with academic survey 


research, continual supervision was maintained. 


Timing 

It was initially anticipated that the actual interviewing 
would take place during the month of September. Upon further 
reflection it was decided that a more appropriate timing of the 
survey would be in the latter part of October and early November. 
This timing was changed so that a more accurate sample of the 
rural areas could be taken (i.e. taking the interviews at this 
period of time rather than in September increased the probability 
of finding farmers at home, or at least more willing to participate 
in the survey). The survey was, therefore, conducted during a 


four-week period extending from mid-October to mid-November, 1969. 


Statistical Techniques 


In analyzing the data in Chapters IV through VII, several 
different kinds of measurement techniques have been used. Where 


tables consisting of cross tabulations between two variables are 
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presented both percentages and cell frequencies are given in most 
cases. Under each table, where applicable, the chi square eo. 
degrees of freedom (df), probability (P), and appropriate measures 
of association are presented. Simply stated, the purpose of the 
chi square measure is to determine whether the relationship between 
the two variables in the table is likely to be due to chance. To 
interpret the chi square it is also necessary to know what the 
likelihood is that a particular value of chi square will occur. 
This information is obtained through the utilization of statistical 
tables which indicate the level of significance for any particular 
chi square value given the degrees of freedom of the particular 
table from which the chi square is calculated. The degrees of 
freedom (df) of a particular table are therefore, indicated each 
time the chi square measure is calculated along with the level of 
probability (P). Thus, when a probability of .05 (i.e. when the 

P .05) or less is indicated under a table it can be concluded that 
there is less than five chances in 100 that the relationship 
indicated in the table occurred by chance. 

The chi square measures the levels of significance but does 
not measure the degree of association between two variables per se. 
The Goodman-Kruskal Tau C and the corrected Tau (written Tau") 
performs this task. The purpose of Tau C is to state the degree of 
relationship between two nominal variables by noting the extent to 


which the independent variable permits the prediction of the 
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; 1 
dependent variable. The Tau' is interpreted in a similar manner 


to the Tau C but is used with ordinal dataue 


Source of Funds 

The objective of this study was to obtain a cross section of 
the Albertans which would permit inferences to be made regarding 
the Alberta electorate's opinions on federal-provincial matters. 

To accomplish this objective it was necessary to design a 
survey research study of manageable proportions given the limited 
facilities at the disposal of the investigator. 

Survey research is expensive and funds are often hard to 
obtain. It is possible for the researcher to substitute considerable 
time and energy of his own to decrease the costs of such an under- 
taking, but there are nonetheless sizeable expenditures which must 
be made. In 1969 the Alberta Government established a Special 
Cabinet Committee to study constitutional matters. This committee 
was contacted by the author and requested to support this research 
project. A grant of $5,000 was obtained from the committee to help 
defray the costs of this study. Given the limitations imposed 
(i.e. time and finances) by the sponsor, both the sample size and 
universe of the study were affected. Notwithstanding these limita- 
tions, both the sample size and population universe are adequate for 


- the purposes of this exploratory study. 
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FOOTNOTES 


a Terrence Jones, Conducting Political Research (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1971), p. 113. This author describes the value 


of the Goodman Kusckal Tau C as follows: 


If the two variables are perfectly related, then knowing 
one will enable us to predict the other with unerroring 
accuracy; if the two variables have absolutely no 
relationship, then knowing one will be of no help in 
predicting the other; and in the most normal situation - 
the two variables are partially related - then knowing 
one will improve our ability to predict the other. Tau 
tells us precisely how much our predictive value has 
been increased. 


The values of Tau C are easily understood as they range from 0 to l 
and can easily be equated with percentage figures as this statistic 
measures the total reduction in error. 

20, R. Anderson, M. Zelditch, Jr., A Basic Course in 


Statistics (2nd edition, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1968), pp. 152-155. 
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THE ALBERTA ELECTORATE STUDY 


Hello. My name is . A group of professors at 
the Universities of Lethbridge and Alberta are conducting a survey 
of individuals in the Province of Alberta to find out what people 
think about some of the present problems facing government. How 
many men/women* are there living at this address who are eligible 
to vote in a provincial election? 


IF THERE ARE NO RESIDENTS OF THE HOUSEHOLD WHO ARE OF THE APPRO- 
PRIATE SEX AND ELIGIBLE TO VOTE IN A PROVINCIAL ELECTION THEN 
TERMINATE THE INTERVIEW (TO PARTICIPATE IN THIS STUDY THE RESPON- 
DENT MUST BE A CANADIAN CITIZEN OR A BRITISH SUBJECT, 19 YEARS 

OF AGE, AND A PERMANENT RESIDENT OF ALBERTA). 


IF THERE IS BUT ONE POTENTIAL RESPONDENT ASK: Is he/she at home 
now? 


IF 'YES' ASK TO SPEAK WITH HIM/HER AND BEGIN THE INTERVIEW. IF 
THE POTENTIAL RESPONDENT IS NOT AT HOME, OR IS OCCUPIED, OBTAIN 
HIS/HER NAME AND MAKE ARRANGEMENTS TO CONTACT THEM AT ANOTHER 
TIME. (NOTE: THREE CALLBACKS ARE TO BE MADE.) 


IF THERE IS MORE THAN ONE POTENTIAL RESPONDENT OF THE APPROPRIATE 
SEX ASK: Who are they? 


LIST THEIR NAMES AND/OR RELATIONSHIP (I.E. FATHER, SON, COUSIN, 
UNCLE, ETC.) IN ORDER OF AGE BELOW, AND ASK TO SPEAK WITH THE 
PERSON LISTED WHOSE NAME FALLS CLOSEST TO THE RED 'X'. IF 
HE/SHE IS NOT AT HOME FOLLOW THE SAME PROCEDURE AS ABOVE. 
Ug 


Name or Relationshi Red 


youngest 


oldest 


* A 50% ratio of men and women respondents was desired, therefore, 
the interview schedules were printed on yellow and white paper. 
The white interview schedules were used for male respondents, and 
the yellow interview schedules were used for female respondents. 
The sex of the respondent that corresponded with a particular 
address was predetermined (i.e., the sex of the first interview 
schedule was randomly chosen and thereafter male and female inter- 
view schedules were alternated) and the interviewers were not 
allowed to substitute a male respondent with a female respondent 


or vice versa. 
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INTRODUCTION 


You were randomly selected as part of a representative sample of 
citizens and it is very important that we find out what you think 
about the following matters. 


You may answer freely because most of the questions being asked 


are questions concerning your own personal opinions and there are, 


as a result, no right or wrong answers. 


alin, 


Bare 


In your opinion, what is the most important problem facing 
Canada today? 


What do you think is the major problem facing Alberta today? 


We have heard a lot of talk lately about changing the 
Canadian constitution. Do you think Canada's constitution 
should be changed? 


) Don't know 
) No opinion 


IF 'YES' OR 'NO' IN QUESTION 3 ASK: 


Why do you say that? 
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4, As far as you are concerned personally, which government is 
more important in affecting how you and your family get on? 
The one in Ottawa or the one in this province? 


1 ( ) Federal 
Provincial 
Equal 

Neither 

Don't know 

Not ascertained. 


NM Wd 
a a a aa 
SPS I. 


Bie Is any one province more powerful in running Canada than it 
should be? , 


1 ( +) Yes 

2 ( ) No 

3 ( ) Never thought about it 
4 ( ) Not ascertained. 


IF 'YES' IN QUESTION 5 ASK: 


5a. Which one? 


OF. Do you worry at all about the ability of the province to 
maintain its independence? 


ir (=) Yes 

2. ): No 

3 ( ) Never thought about it 
4 ( ) Not ascertained. 


7. Does it make any difference to you which level of government 
provides the necessary governmental services? That is, 
would you prefer the provincial government to look after 
certain matters rather than the government in Ottawa, or 
does it matter? 


1 a@) Matters 
2 ( ) Doesn't matter 
3 ( ) Don't know 
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IF ANSWER IS 'MATTERS' OR 'DOESN'T MATTER' ASK: 


7a. Why do you say that? 


8. Here is a list of some things which the two levels of govern- 
ment do. I would like you to tell me which government 
actually looks after these matters at the present time. 


GO THROUGH LIST WITH RESPONDENT 


Don't 
Federal Prov. Both Know 


a. Family allowances Ge) () ON) Ga) 
b. Old age pensions Gr) Cs) ( ) ( ) 
c. Income taxation (@) ey. G) C) 
d. Foreign affairs ce) () ( ) eo) 
e. Unemployment insurance (i) ) a) (>) 
f. Building roads Gy) (o) =) 9) 
g. Medical care ( ) C) C) =) 
h. Hospitals and asylums ) () (F) G) 
ee es I eee Seen amas 
43 "Seaaary a seis ( ) Ce) ( ) ( ) 
k. City government py) () C4 ) 
1. Control of inflation () a) CF) i) 
m. Housing (G2) ce) Ce) ee) 


n. Air and water pollution (f) ( ) (a) c) 
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Don't 


Federal Prov. Both Know 

Natural resources (Om) Cy) oS) ) 

People on welfare @) () () @) 

Property and civil rights ( ) Gs) CFS) ( ) 

Indians CO) oe) oe) ) 
Banking and issue of 

paper money © GD ( ) C) 


Now, which level of government do you think should look after 
these activities, or does it matter? (That is, does it make 
any difference to you which government looks after these 
matters?) 


Doesn't Don't 
Federal Prov. Both Matter Know 


Family allowances (Ge) Gs) Ge ti) Gr) 
Old age pensions ©) () () (() (@e) 
Income taxation ( ) @) G) () (ot) 
Foreign affairs (a) ) ( ) (A) ( ) 
Unemployment insurance (€o) eS) ) Oy) | €) 
Building roads Gt) 2) (op) Cc) () 
Medical care ( ) ) ) () Go 
Hospitals and asylums ce) ( ) 9) Gs) Ge) 
prrcees cee CG) Gy Ae) Cy) C) 
pany are Ce) () G) (ne, oy 
City government Ce) CD ( ) (7) (=) 


Control of inflation (Gut) Ce) ( ) Cy) co) 
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Doesn't Don't 
Federal Prov. Both Matter Know 


m. Housing Ge Ce) GP (=) On 


n. Air and water pollution Gs) (O9) Cz) ( ) Che) 
o. Natural resources () ( ) le) ) () 
p. Property and civil rights () ©) (a) >) @) 
r. Indians @) =) () @ Ge) 
s. Banking and issue of 

paper money GC) ( ) G) () =) 


10. During the past two years, two constitutional conferences 
have been held involving the premiers from each of the 
provinces and the Prime Minister of Canada. Did you follow 
the proceedings of either of the conferences by radio, T.V., 
or through the newspaper? 


1L-(>) Wes 
2 )eNo 
3 ( ) Not ascertained. 


IF 'NO' IN QUESTION 10 SKIP TO QUESTION 11: 


IF 'YES' IN QUESTION 10 ASK: 


10a. Which conference did you follow? 


LC )2968 
2: ( ) 1969 
BC») YBorh 
4 ( ) Not ascertained. 
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10b. 


10c. 


10d. 


ila 


i. 


a2e 


After having seen/read about/listened to the conference, 
would you say you feel more or less optimistic about the 
future of Canada than before the conference(s)? 


1 ( ) More optimistic 
2 ( ) Less optimistic 
3 ( ) No change 

4 ( ) Not ascertained. 


Did you gain most of your information from watching T.V., 
listening to the radio, or reading the paper? 


1 < > wy. 

( ) Radio 

( ) Newspaper 

( ) Two or more 

( ) Not ascertained. 


Mm & Ww NY 


Would you say you were very interested, moderately interested 
or not very interested in the discussions that took place 
during the conference? 


1 ( ) Very interested 

2 ( ) Moderately interested 
3 ( ) Not very interested 

4 ( ) Not ascertained. 


At the present time there are some people in this province 
who are talking about the possibilities of forming one 
large prairie province--that is, the uniting of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Would you be in favor of this 
kind of union or not? 


1s) aves 
Plo CO S fay 
3 ( ) Don't know. 


The government of Alberta has recently established a 
committee on the constitution to examine the position of 
Alberta in the Canadian federation. Do you feel that this 
committee should discuss the possibility of Alberta 
separating from the rest of Canada? 


LCA) ayes 

2 0.) No 

3 ( ) Don't know 

4 ( ) Not ascertained. 
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IF ANSWER IS 'YES' OR 'NO' IN QUESTION 12 ASK: 


12a. Why do you say that? 


13: 


iA 


15. 


16. 


In your opinion, does the provincial government receive and 
spend any of the money collected from income taxation? 


le @ ). Yes 

2. © ) No 

3 ( ) Don't know 

4 ( ) Not ascertained. 


With regard to the present relationship between the provincial 
and the federal governments, would you say the situation is 
poor, satisfactory or excellent? 


1 *( ) Poor 

27@ Satisfactory 

3 ( ) Excellent 

4 ( ) Not ascertained. 


Some provincial leaders see grants of money from the federal 
government to the provincial government as a good way of 
sharing wealth in Canada. Others argue that the provinces 
would be more independent if they had more money to them- 
selves. With which side do you most agree? 


READ ALTERNATIVES 


1 ( ) Welcome grants 

2 ( ) Need more sources of revenue 
3 ( ) Neither 

4 () Don't know. 


Was the medicare program started by the federal or provincial 
government? 


1 ( ) Federal 

( ) Provincial 

( ) Both 

( ) Don't know 

( ) Not ascertained. 
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ZO 


Here are a series of statements that other people have made 
concerning the problems that we have been discussing. Would 
you please indicate on each statement whether you agree 
strongly, agree, disagree, or disagree strongly with each 
statement. HAND RESPONDENT SHOW CARD 


NOTE: ENCOURAGE RESPONDENTS TO CHOOSE A RESPONSE AS IT IS 
MOST IMPORTANT THAT EVERY STATEMENT BE RESPONDED TO. 


Our Alberta school system should encourage English-speaking 


students to learn French by providing more courses in French. 


1 ( ) Agree strongly 

2 ( ) Agree 

3 ( ) Disagree 

4 ( ) Disagree strongly 
5 ( ) Not ascertained. 


The learning of the second official language, that is the 
learning of French by English-speaking students and English 
by the French-speaking students should be compulsory in 
Alberta schools. 


1 ( ) Agree strongly 

2 ( ) Agree 

3 ( ) Disagree 

4 ( ) Disagree strongly 
5 ( ) Not ascertained. 


The eastern Canadians receive more benefits than do western 
Canadians from being part of the Dominion of Canada. 


1 ( ) Agree strongly 

2 ( ) Agree 

3 ( ) Disagree 

4 () Disagree strongly 
5 ( ) Not ascertained. 


If acceptance of bilingual districts in Alberta is necessary 
for the proper development of a bilingual nation then I am 
in favor of the new law passed by the federal government. 


Agree strongly 
Agree 

Disagree 

Disagree strongly 
Not ascertained. 
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Alberta would be better off if it were a separate country 
rather than simply a province of Canada. 


1 ( ) Agree strongly 

2 ( ) Agree 

3 ( ) Disagree 

4 () Disagree strongly 
5 ( ) Not ascertained. 


Since the provincial governments have been given the respon- 
sibility of deaing with health and welfare, the federal 
government has no right to force medicare upon the people 

of Canada. 


1 ( ) Agree strongly 

2 ( ) Agree 

3 ( ) Disagree 

4 ( ) Disagree strongly 
5 ( ) Not ascertained. 


The west is always getting a raw deal because the national 
government imposes high tariffs to protect eastern 
manufacturers. 


1 ( ) Agree strongly 

2 ( ) Agree 

3 ( ) Disagree 

4 ( ) Disagree strongly 
5 ( ) Not ascertained. 


Medicare is a national problem and therefore should be dealt 
with on a national basis as the government in Ottawa has 
done. 


Agree strongly 
Agree 

Disagree 
Disagree strongly 
Not ascertained. 
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three western provinces should join together and form 
large province. 


1 ( ) Agree strongly 

) Agree 

) Disagree 

) Disagree strongly 
) Not ascertained. 
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present housing crisis in Canada should be dealt with 


by the federal government because it is a national problem 
of considerable magnitude. 


1 ( ) Agree strongly 

2 ( ) Agree 

3 ( ) Disagree 

4 ( ) Disagree strongly 
5 ( ) Not ascertained. 


It doesn't matter which level of government looks after the 
health of Albertans. What matters is that Alberta citizens 
receive proper medical treatment. 


The 


1 ( ) Agree strongly 

2 ( ) Agree 

3 ( ) Disagree 

4 ( ) Disagree strongly 
5 ( ) Not ascertained. 


government in Ottawa is more concerned about the problems 


of eastern Canadians than they are about the problems of 
western Canadians. 


How 


1 ( ) Agree strongly 

) Agree 

) Disagree 

) Disagree strongly 
) Not ascertained. 


long have you been a resident of Alberta? 
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IF LESS THAN FIVE YEARS ASK: 


29a. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


Where did you live before moving to Alberta? 


Sex (by observation) 


1 ( ) Male 
2 ( ) Female 


What is your marital status? 


What is your occupation? OBTAIN SPECIFIC RESPONSE 


IF RETIRED ASK: What was your occupation before you 
retired? 


IF FEMALE AND MARRIED ASK: 


B2a6 


33). 


34. 


35. 


What is your husband's occupation? 


What is the highest grade of formal education you have 
completed? OBTAIN SPECIFIC GRADE OR NUMBER OF YEARS 


Do you consider yourself a member of a particular church 
or religion? Which one? 


Do you consider yourself as belonging to any particular 
ethnic or national group? 


2) Yes 
2G )ENo 
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IF 'YES' IN QUESTION 35 ASK: 


35a. Which national group is that? 


36. 


1 ( ) European 
2 ( ) Other 
3 ( ) Not ascertained. 


Do you speak any language other than English? 


LM eaves 
2 ¢( ) No 


IF 'YES' IN QUESTION 36 ASK: 


36a. Which language is that? 


oT. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


Could you look at this card HAND RESPONDENT SHOW CARD and 
pick the number which you think best describes the level of 
income for yourself and your family for one year? Which 
number is that? 


Could you look at this card HAND RESPONDENT SHOW CARD and 
pick the number of the age group to which you belong. Just 
give me the number please. 


Are you a member of a trade union? 


ie) Yes 
2. uno 


Is your husband/wife a member of a trade union? 


Pig yoyves 
2.*( ) No 


Do you belong to any community groups or organizations? 


iC) Yee 
2 (;.) No 
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IF 'YES' IN QUESTION 41 ASK: 


4la. Which ones? 


42. Do you belong to a national political party? 
Pr € ) Yes 


2 ( ) No 
3 ( ) Refused to answer. 


IF "YES' IN QUESTION 42 ASK: 


42a. Which one? 


( ) Liberal 

( ) Progressive Conservative 
( ) New Democratic Party 

( ) Refused to answer 

( ) Not ascertained. 
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IF 'NO' IN QUESTION 42 ASK: 


42b. Which political party do you tend to favor nationally? 
( ) Liberal 


1 

2 ( ) Progressive Conservative 
3 (_) Social, Credit 

4 ( ) New Democratic Party 
SC) Other 

6 ( ) None 


43. Do you belong to a provincial political party? 


1 () Yes 
2 ( ) No 
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IF 'YES' IN QUESTION 43 ASK: 


43a. Which one? 


i €) biberal 

( ) Progressive Conservative 
( ) Social Credit 

( ) New Democratic Party 

( ) Other 

( ) None 
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IF 'NO' IN QUESTION 43 ASK: 


43b. Which political party do you tend to favor provincially? 


1 ( ) Liberal 

2 ( ) Progressive Conservative 
3 ( ) Social Credit 

4 ( ) New Democratic Party 

5° )’ Other 

6 ( ) None 


NOTE: IF RESPONDENT INDICATES A DIFFERENT PARTY NATIONALLY 
THAN PROVINCIALLY (SEE QUESTIONS 48 & 49 AND 51 & 52) ASK: 


44, Why is it that you favor the... (give party name) 
nationally and the . .. (give party name) provincially? 
PROBE 


45. Did you vote in the 1967 provincial election? 


1.*¢:) Yes 
2 No 
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IF 'YES' IN QUESTION 45 ASK:QUESTIONS 45a AND 45b: 


45a. 


45b. 


46. 


IF 


46a. 


46b. 


For which party did you vote? 
L ©) taberal 


2 ( ) Progressive Conservative 
3°( 1) /Seebalveredit 

4 ( ) New Democratic Party 

5 ( ) Not ascertained. 


What would you say were the major reasons you voted for 
this party? 


Did you vote in the 1968 federal election? 


1 () Yes 
2 Gs No 


"YES' IN QUESTION 46 ASK QUESTIONS 46a AND 46b: 


For which party did you vote? 


lL €) Liberal 

( ) Progressive Conservative 
( ) Social Credit 

( ) New Democratic Party 

( ) Not ascertained. 


What would you say were the major reasons you voted for 
this party? 
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47. 


48. 


Is there any provincial political party in Alberta which 


you think 


better represents the interests of Albertans 


than any other party? Which one? 


eG) 
255%) 
37) 
Gu) 
oy) 
Would you 
eC) 


2) 


Social Credit 
Progressive Conservative 
New Democratic Party 
Liberal 

Not ascertained. 


permit us to re-interview you at a later date? 


Yes 
No 
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APPENDIX C 


AGGREGATE TABLES 


(333) 


What in your opinion is the most 
important problem in Canada today? 


Oop BrPRrOU eH og haa oO 


Inflation 

Canadian Unity 
Wheat Sales 

Housing 

Cost of Living 
Separatism 

Drug Abuse 

Social Inequalities 
High Taxes 
Pollution 
Crime/Juvenile Delinquency 
Education 
Unemployment 

Other 

Not Ascertained 


TOTALS 


What in your opinion is the most 
important problem in Alberta today? 


° 


e 
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Wheat Sales 

No Problem 
Inflation 

Housing 
Educational Costs 
Natural Resources 
Social Inequalities 
Medicare 
Pollution 
Welfare Services 
Unemployment 

Drug Abuse 

Other 

Not Ascertained 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


139 


Percent 
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Do you favor changing the Canadian 


Constitution? 

a. Yes 

DeeENO 

c. Don't know 

d. No opinion 

e. Not ascertained 
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TOTALS 
Reason 


Constitution needs updating 
Do away with monarchy 

Other 

No reason given 


TOTALS 
Reason 


Constitution adequate 
Good constitution 
Anti-French Canadian 
Other reasons 

Not ascertained 


TOTALS 


Which level of government is most 
important to you and your family? 


oanop 


Federal 
Provincial 


Equal 
Neith 


ig 


Not ascertained 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


175 


335 


Percent 


Is one province more powerful 
than it should be? 


Yes 

No 

Never thought about it 
Not ascertained 


ano pn 


TOTALS 


5a. Which province in too powerful? 


a. Quebec 

b. Ontario 

ey) Other 

d. Not ascertained 


TOTALS 


Do you worry at all about the 
ability of the province to 
maintain its independence? 


Yes 

No 

Never thought about it 
- Not ascertained ; 
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TOTALS 


Does it make any difference which 
level of government provides the 
necessary governmental services? 


a. Matters 
b. Doesn't matter 
c. Don't know 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


Percent 
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7a. MATTERS: Reason 


a. Proximity of provincial 
government 

b. Division of powers 

c. Provincial government has 
good administration 

More federal control needed 

Medicare provincial concern 
Other reasons 

Not ascertained 


co moO A 


TOTALS 


7b. DOESN'T MATTER: Reason 


50) 


Services provided no matter 
which government has power 
Equal services advocated 
Federal government dominant 
Other reasons 

Not ascertained 
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TOTALS 


Which level of government actually 
looks after the following matters at 
the present time? 


a. Family allowances 


ik Federal 

2. Provincial 
Sy UXoyeln) 

4. Don't know 


b. Old age pensions 


1 Federal 

2. Provincial 
Be GnOcn 

4. Don't know 


Frequency 


164 


Percent 


85 
10 


82 


13 
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Frequency Percent 
Income Taxation 
1. Federal 364 64 
2. Provincial 2, 5) 
3 Worn 176 31 
4. Don't know a = 
Foreign Affairs 
1. Federal 539 95 
Ae Preoyalig(oaleyl 10 2 
3.  Woth 1655 3 
4. Don't know 3 1 
Unemployment Insurance 
I.” Bederall 347 61 
2. Provinesal 176 Sil 
Bi) eBOlth 38 7 
4. Don't know 6 il 
Building roads 
1. Federal 52 9 
2. Provincial 381 67 
3. Both 133 24 
4. Don't know if - 
Medical care 
1. Federal Poezaf 40 
2. Provincial 207 37 
Sy) Born 133 24 
4. Don't know - - 
Hospitals and asylums 
1. Federal FA 13 
2. Provincial. 413 73 
Bi BOE 81 14 
4. Don't know 1 - 
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Primary and secondary education 


1. Federal 

2. Provineral 
Sie DOE 

4, Don't know 


Broadcasting (radio & T.V.) 


1. Federal 

2. Provanelal 
SnD Oleh 

4. Don't know 


City government 


Federal 
Provincial 
Both 

Don't know 


WN EH 


CGonktnoleorwinklation 


1. Federal 

2. Provancial 
Sine BON 

4. Don't know 
Housing 

il Federal 

2. Provincial 
Syq ) iyoveley 

4. Don't know 


Air and water pollution 


1. Federal 

2. Provincial 
Sih exon) 

4. Don't know 


Frequency 


Percent 


16 
14 


Z2 
26 
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Frequency Percent 
o. Natural resources 
1. Federal 265 47 
2 aerovine tal 165 29 
Sig ibyopielet 136 24 
4. Don't know 1 - 
p. People on welfare 
il Federal 97 7 
2. Provincial 369 65 
Syq. | oy {ela 100 18 
4 Don't know it - 
q. Property and civil rights 
1. Federal 242 43 
2. Provincial 221 39 
Syq | exenelat 101 18 
4. Don't know 3 if 
Ge mbrichitanis 
i Federal 428 76 
og PreK savers ell 61 iLal 
3. sBoth 76 13 
4. Don't know 2 - 
s. Banking and issue of paper money 
1. Federal 526 93 
2 GON ED Calla 18 3 
Bie ooh 20 4 
4 Don't know 3 of: 


Which level of government do you think 
should look after the following matters? 


a. Family allowances 


1. Federal aL 58 
2. weroyincial 126 22 
3c) EBOtH 36 6 
4. Doesn't matter 70 12 
5. Don't know 4 1 


n. 
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Frequency Percent 
Old age pensions 
1. Federal 385 68 
2... Provancial 101 18 
3.4; Both a! 10 
4. Doesn't matter 27 5 
5. Don't know 3) i 
Income taxation 
1. Federal 338 60 
2... ; Provanezal 94 iLy/ 
Be Boh 108 19 
4. Doesn't matter 22 4 
5.0. Don’ tiknhow 5 1 
Foreign affairs 
1. Federal 499 88 
2.0) ProvanciaL 13) 3 
She Boh 36 6 
434. Doesn't matter 13 2 
5. Don't know 4 af 
Unemployment insurance 
1. Federal 228 40 
2. Provincial 25h 44 
320. Both 60 Lik 
4. Doesn't matter 23 4 
5. Don't know 5 il 
Building roads 
i Federal 46 8 
2. Provincial 338 59 
3.9, Bath 175 eRk 
4. Doesn't matter 7 ile 
5 Don't know 6 il 
Medical care 
1. Federal 144 25 
2... Provincial 309 55 
3. Both 90 16 
4. Doesn't matter 16 3 
5. Don't know 8 1 
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Hospitals and asylums 


Federal 
Provincial 
Both 

Doesn't matter 
Don't know 


1 oo oe 


Primary and secondary education 


Federal 
Provincial 
Both 

Doesn't matter 
Don't know 


MW BwWN FE 


Broadcasting (radio and T.V.) 


Federal 
Provincial 
Both 

Doesn't matter 
Don't know 


Se ee Ne 


City government 


Federal 
Provincial 
Both 

Doesn't matter 
Don't know 


WP WNE 


Control of inflation 


Federal 
Provincial 
Both 

Doesn't matter 
Don't know 


i & Wh Fe 
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Frequency Percent 
E22 Z2 
336 59 

93 16 
10 2 
6 1 
139 25 
315 56 
96 7 
12 Z 
5) i 
262 46 
Ewe ae 2 
83 15 
84 is) 
7 iL 
=) 6 
461 81 
42 7 
19 3 
10 2 
393 69 
48 9 
103 18 
1 2 
9 2 
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Housing 


Federal 
Provincial 
Both 

Doesn't matter 
Don't know 


and water pollution 


Federal 
Provincial 
Both 

Doesn't matter 
Don't know 


Natural resources 


1 
Z 
3 
4 
5 


Federal 
Provincial 
Both 

Doesn't matter 
Don't know 


People on welfare 


MWPWNHE 


Property and civil rights 


Federal 
Provincial 
Both 

Doesn't matter 
Don't know 


1. Federal 

2. Provincial 

3.12 Both 

4. Doesn't matter 
5. Don't know 
Indians 

1. Federal 

2. Provincial 

Sa DOCH 

4. Doesn't matter 
5. Don't know 


Frequency 


Percent 


38 
26 


24 
24 
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10. 


Banking and issue of paper money 


. Federal 
Provincial 
Both 

. Doesn't matter 
Don't know 


MW & WH Fe 


Did you follow the proceedings of 
either of the constitutional 


conferences? 
a. Yes 
bs No 
c. Can't remember 
TOTALS 
10a. Which conference did you follow? 
a. 1968 
Dit 969 
ee gBoth 
TOTALS 
10b. How optimistic do you feel 
about the future of Canada? 
a. More optimistic 
b. Less optimistic 
c. No change 
d. Not ascertained 
TOTALS 
10c. Which was your main information 


source? 


Ane es Vie 

b. Radio 

c. Newspapers 
d. Two or more 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


95 
r2 
54 
_98 


259 
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Percent 


rPruUuft wo 


100 


Iignnrst 


i. 


ibe. 


10d. What was your interest level 
in the conference? 


a. Very interested 
b. Moderately interested 
c. Not very interested 


TOTALS 


Are you in favor of one prairie 
province? 


Yes 

No 

Don't know 

Not ascertained 


anda 


TOTALS 


Do you feel that the Alberta 
committee on the constitution 
should discuss the possibilities 
of Alberta separating? 


Yes 

No 

: Don't know 

Not ascertained 


aadaow 


TOTALS 


12a. YES: Reason 


a. Potential should be explored 
b. Other 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


259 


Percent 


100 
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14. 


Eos 


12b. NO: Reason 


Canadian identity 

Alberta too small 

No advantage in separating 
Cultural advantages 

Against separatism generally 
Status quo 

Other 

Not ascertained 


ase mhmonnaop 


e 


TOTALS 


Does the provincial government 
receive any money from income 
taxation? 


a. Yes 
Dy No 
Cc. Don't know 
dr Not ascertained 
TOTALS 
How would you rate federal- 
provincial relations? 
a. Poor 
b. Satisfactory 
Ce Excellent 
d. Not ascertained 
TOTALS 


Would the provincial government 

be better off to accept grants of 
money from the federal government 
or to be more independent with more 
money to themselves? 


Welcome grants 

More sources of revenue needed 
Neither 

- Don't know 

Not ascertained 


(on oa oe oman) 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


188 
114 


Percent 


100 
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i7. 


ISTE 


WSs 


Who initiated medicare? 


ae Federal 
be Provincial 


(Ne Both 
d. Don't know 
e. Not ascertained 


TOTALS 


Our Alberta school system should 
encourage English speaking students 
to learn French by providing more 
courses in French. 


5 Agree strongly 
Agree 

Disagree 
Disagree strongly 
No response 


oanap 


TOTALS 


The learning of the second official 
language, that is the learning of 
French by English speaking students 
and English by French speaking 
students, should be compulsory 

in Alberta schools. 


ate Agree strongly 
bé Agree 

Gr Disagree 

dis 


Disagree strongly 
TOTALS 


The eastern Canadians receive more 
benefits than do western Canadians 
from being part of the Dominion of 
Canada. 


a. Agree strongly 

b. Agree 

Cc. Disagree 

d. Disagree strongly 
e. No response 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


567 


Percent 


347 
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24. 


25% 


26. 


The west is always getting a raw 
deal because the national govern- 
ment imposes high tariffs to protect 
eastern manufacturers. 


Agree strongly 
Agree 

Disagree 
Disagree strongly 
No response 


ooandop 


TOTALS 


Medicare is a national problem 
and therefore should be dealt 
with on a national basis as the 
government in Ottawa has done. 


Agree strongly 
Agree 

Disagree 
Disagree strongly 
No response 


oanap 


TOTALS 


The three western provinces should 
join together and form one large 
province. 


Agree strongly 
Agree 

Disagree 
Disagree strongly 
No response 


oandnap 


TOTALS 


The present housing crisis in Canada 
should be dealt with by the federal 

government because it is a national 

problem of considerable magnitude. 


Agree strongly 
Agree 

Disagree 
Disagree strongly 
No response 


onan 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


Percent 
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20. 


Zu 


ZL 


If acceptance of bilingual districts 
in Alberta is necessary for the 
proper development of a bilingual 
nation then I'm in favor of the new 
law passed by the federal government. 


Agree strongly 
Agree 

Disagree 
Disagree strongly 
No response 


oana 


TOTALS 


Alberta would be better off if it 
were a separate country rather 
than a province of Canada. 


Agree strongly 
Agree 

Disagree 
Disagree strongly 
No response 


oanda p 


TOTALS 


Since the provincial governments 
have been given the responsibility 
of dealing with health and welfare, 
the federal government has no-right 
to force medicare upon the people 
of Canada. 


Agree strongly 
Agree 

Disagree 
Disagree strongly 
No response 

. Not ascertained 
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TOTALS 


Frequency 


17 
270 
232 

36 
ae 


567 


Percent 


349 
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28. 


Zoe 


It doesn't matter which level of 
government looks after the health 
of Albertans. What matters is that 
Alberta citizens receive proper 
medical treatment. 


a. Agree strongly 
be Agree 

Sic Disagree 

di 


Disagree strongly 


TOTALS 


The government in Ottawa is more 
concerned about the problems 
eastern Canadians than they are 
about the problems of western 
Canadians. 


a. Agree strongly 
be Agree 
& Disagree 
de Disagree strongly 
e.. No response 
i Not ascertained 
TOTALS 
How long have you been an 
Alberta resident? 
a. 0 - 1 year 
b. 1] = 3 years 
re 3 - 5 years 
d. 5 - 10 years 
e. Over 10 years 
TOTALS 


29a. IF LESS THAN 5 YEARS: 
Where did you live previously? 


Saskatchewan or Manitoba 


a. 

b. Ontario or Quebec 
c. British Columbia 
d. Other 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


477 
567 


Percent 


350 
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30. 


Ors 


So. 


Sex 


What 


° 


Or SMe mhoAn noe fp 


32a). 


Male 
Female 


TOTALS 
is your marital status? 


Married 

Single 

Widowed 
Divorced 
Separated 

Not ascertained 


TOTALS 
is your occupation? 


Proprietory and Managerial 
Professional 

Clerical 

Agricultural 

Skilled workers 

Sales workers 

Students 

Service workers 

Unskilled workers 
Housewives 


TOTALS 


What is your husband's occupation? 


a. Proprietory and Managerial 


b. Professional 

ec. nmlexrical 

d. Agricultural 

e. Skilled workers 
f. Sales workers 

g. Service workers 
h. Unskilled workers 
i. Others 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


Percent 
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33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


What is the highest grade of formal 

education? 

a. Primary school 

b. Junior high school 

Ce Some high school 

di Some high school plus 
technical training 

e. High school grads 

Ea High school grads plus 
technical training 

g. Some university 

h. University grads 

ORF Post graduate training 

TOTALS 

What is your religious affiliation? 

a. Protestant 

b. Catholic 

on Sect 

dis No church 


TOTALS 


Are you a member of an ethnic or 
national group? 


B5an 


Yes 
No 


TOTALS 


Which national group is that? 


a. European 
b. Other 


TOTALS 


Do you speak a second language? 


a. Yes 
b. No 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


48 
ok) 


377 
567 


SoZ 


Percent 


101 
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100 


100 
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38. 


39. 


36a. Which language is that? 


French 
German 
Ukrainian 
Dutch 
Italian 
Japanese 
Other 
Combination 


Tre nonanda Dp 


TOTALS 


What is the level of your family 


income? 

aie 0 - 1,999 

De 2,000 - 3,999 
GQ. 4,000 - 5,999 
d. 6,000 - 7,499 
e. 7,500 - 9,999 
te 10,000 - 14,999 
g. 15,000 - 24,999 
iis Over 25,000 

d's Refused 


What 


memonanapD 


is your age? 


19 = 25 years 
26 - 35 years 
36 - 45 years 
46 - 55 years 
56 - 65 years 
Over 65 years 
Not ascertained 


Yes 
No 


TOTALS 


TOTALS 


you a member of a trade union? 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


70 
497 


Percent 


100 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


Is your husband/wife a member of 
a trade union? 


a Yes 
love No 
Cis Not ascertained 


TOTALS 


Do you belong to any community 
groups or organizations? 


au Yes 
love No 


TOTALS 


4la. Which group are you a 
member of? 


. Community 

. Church 
Service group 
Cultural 
Sport 

Social 
Combinations 


ememhoanap 


TOTALS 


Do you belong to a national 
political party? 


a. Yes 
b. No 
Cc. Refused to answer 


TOTALS 


42a. To which national party do 
you belong? 


. Liberal 

Progressive Conservative 
New Democratic Party 
Refused to answer 


aadam 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


567 


253 
314 


567 


Percent 


354 
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43. 


42b. Which political party do you 
tend to favor nationally? 


Liberal 

Progressive Conservative 
Social Credit 

New Democratic Party 
None 


oAnaop 


TOTALS 


Do you belong to a provincial 
political party? 


a. Yes 
b. No 
Cx Not ascertained 


TOTALS 


43a. To which provincial political 
party do you belong? 


. Liberal 

Progressive Conservative 
- Social Credit 

. New Democratic Party 

Not ascertained 


oanao®m 


TOTALS 


43b. Which political party do you 
tend to favor provincially? 


a. Liberal 

Progressive Conservative 
Social Credit 

New Democratic Party 
None 

Not ascertained 


moan & 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


144 
188 
49 
35 
115 


pou 


Percent 


355 
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45. 


Why do you favor a different party 
nationally than provincially? 


a. Social Credit no chance 


nationally 
b. Good administration record 
c. Leadership 
d. Represents west 
e. Local candidate 
f. National party preferred 
g. Tradition 
h. Other 
a, 


Not ascertained 


TOTALS 


44a. Why do you favor an alternate 
party provincially? 


a. Good administration 
b. Leadership 
c. P.C.-Liberal no chance 
d. Provincial party support 
e. Oppose Social Credit 
£. Other 
TOTALS 
Did you vote in the 1967 
provincial election? 
a Yes 
b No 
TOTALS 


45a. For which party did you 


vote? 

a. Liberal 

b. Progressive Conservative 
c.§, soedal Credit 

d. New Democratic Party 

e. Not ascertained 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


Percent 


100 


356 


46. 


45b. 


What were the major reasons 
you voted for this party? 


Administration record 

Party platform 

Candidate 

Leadership 

Tradition 

Need a change 

Anti-party and/or 
anti-personality 

Federal-provincial 
concerns 

Other responses 


=F @memoanda Dp 


H 


TOTALS 


Did you vote in the 1968 
federal election? 


46a. 


46b. 


Yes 
No 


TOTALS 


For which party did you 
vote? 


a. Liberal 

b. Progressive Conservative 
c. Social Credit 

d. New Democratic Party 

e. Not ascertained 


TOTALS 


What were the major reasons 
you voted for this party? 


a. Leadership 

b. Party platform 

c. Candidate 

d. Anti-party and/or 
anti-personality 

e. Need a change 

f. Tradition 

g. Administration Record 

h. Other responses 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


430 
137 


Percent 


357 
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47. 


Is there any provincial political 
party in Alberta which better 
represents Albertans? 


ae Yes 
1A No 
Ce Not ascertained 


TOTALS 


47a. Which provincial party best 
represents Albertans? 


Social Credit 
Progressive Conservative 
New Democratic Party 
Liberal 


anda p 


TOTALS 


Frequency 


Percent 
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APPENDIX D 


OPEN-ENDED RESPONSES 


The following are responses solicited from the inter- 
viewee where no indication was given as to the expected responses 
These respondents are not necessarily typical of the comments 
coded in any one category, but they do given the reader an 


idea as to the type of responses obtained and their resulting 
classification. 
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OPEN-ENDED RESPONSES 


Question #1 


In your opinion, what is the most important problem 
facing Canada today? 


(a) Inflation 


1. Inflation! - everything is going up and people 
like myself on lower incomes find it hard - I 
think there are more people in the lower income 
groups now than there ever has been. 

(Housewife - Grade 8 Education) 


2. Inflation. High cost of living - you get a raise 
in pay and most of it goes back into taxes - you 
can't win. I think the government is going to 
have to put on some controls of some kind. 

(Housewife - Grade 9 Education) 


(b) Canadian Unity 


1. The unity of the country - the federal government 
has made fools of the English people. The French 
want preference not equality. I'm violently 
against the present policy of the federal 
government. 

(Male - Electrician - Grade 12 Education) 


2. National unity - finding our identity and not 
being tied up with bilingualism. 
(Male - Chemical Engineer - B.Sc. Degree) 


(c) Wheat Sales 


1. Selling grain and helping the farmers in the west. 
(Male -— Plumber - Grade 8 Education) 


2. Trying to sell wheat - it affects all Canada and 
the people in the east should know more about it. 
(Male - Elevator Agent - Grade 8 Education) 
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(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 
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Housing 


1. Housing should have something done about it. I 
can see why there's a problem - we need more low 
rentals. 

(Housewife - Grade 11 Education) 


2. Housing problem is very serious. Rents are very 
high. 
(Housewife - Grade 8 Education) 


Cost of Living 


1. An economic problem of an unequal rising of costs. 
There seemed to be more of a parody years back 
when the average wage earner's buying power was 
in a better position to procure the basic 
necessities such as housing. 

(Male - Salesman - Grade 11 Education) 


2. Cost of living is too high. The government should 
do something to level things off. The government 
should put some kind of control on goods and 
wages. 

(Male - Bus Driver - Grade 10 Education) 


Separatism 


1. Separatism - the west and east should stay together 
and not separate. 
(Male - Geologist - B.A. Degree) 


2. The problems of separatism - the whole idea of 
whether Canada should or shouldn't be one nation. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


Drug Abuse 


1. Narcotics. They should be more strictly controlled. 
I am sure they could stop this garbage coming into 
Canada. 
(Female - Dress Shop Manageress - Grade 10 Education) 
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Drugs. As far as I'm concerned too many children 
14 and up are involved in this problem and parents 
should not be so reluctant to admit their children 
are taking drugs. 

(Female - Nurse - R.N. Degree) 


Social Inequalities 


dig 


Pollution 


Le 


Prejudice - people think there isn't any in Canada, 
but this is not so. Race and religion are the 
first questions asked when applying for a job - 
capabilities are not first considerations as it 
should be. 

(Male - Laborer - Grade 9 Education) 


The Indians. They don't have the breaks that we 
have. They can't vote or anything and the places 
they live in are like slums. 

(Female - Bank Clerk - Grade 12 Education) 


The high cost of living. Taxes, not taxing the 
right people - the middle income people are being 
taxed too heavily and they should catch higher 
income industry and business. 

(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


The question of money - economics, taxation problem, 
the white paper - they are going to. stifle business. 
They are obviously taxing in such a way that it will 
be virtually impossible to make money - bad for 
people starting business. Becoming too welfare 
minded. 

(Housewife - Some University Education) 


The sad state of the rivers and the lack of control 
over industry. 
(Male - Correctional Officer - Grade 10 Education) 


Water pollution. 
(Female - Hairdresser - Grade 11 Education) 
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(k) Crime/Juvenile Delinquency 


1. Teenage boys taking drugs and getting drunk. 
Prisons don't do any good. I think they should 
have stiffer sentences and teach them a trade or 
something while they are in prison. 

(Housewife - Grade 6 Education) 


2. Sentences in relation to the crime committed have 
no bearing on the criminal code. They are 
becoming lighter all the time. 
(Male - Electrical Contractor - Grade 11 Education) 


(1) Education 


1. Education. They've changed the system so much 
that parents can't help children. It should be 
standardized across Canada. 

(Female - Saleslady - Grade 9 Education) 


2. Education. The way it is being handled - students 
should not be allowed to protest on campus - they 
should be treated like anyone else when destroying 
public property. 

(Male - Teacher - B.Sc. Degree) 


(m) Unemployment 


1. I'm in construction and there is going to be a lot 
of unemployment before too long because of the 
lack of money for building. 
(Male - Construction Supervisor - Grade 10 Education) 


2. In my trade there is a problem of being unemployed 
after Christmas. I think something should be done 
instead of the "do it now" campaign. 

(Male - Painter - Grade 11 Education) 


(n) Other Problems 


1. Leadership. Not enough choice when it comes to 
voting. If you haven't enough money you don't 
get in as a leader. 
(Male - C.N.R. Car Inspector - Grade 9 Education) 
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Trying to find a place in the world food markets 
and finding a place in the world powers - gaining 
a separate identity of our own and a say in 
keeping peace. 

(Housewife - Some University Education) 


Gullible as Canadians - immigration - we let 

too many of a race in and pretty soon they form 

their own communities and keep their own culture. 
(Female - Secretary - Grade 11 Education) 


Too big a spread between wages. The cost of 
living is the same for everyone but some people 
get $1.75 per hour for the same thing people in 
another province get $2.50 per hour for. The 
powerful unions have people who set their own 
wages. Poor people have no say. 

(Male - Life Underwriter - Grade 12 Education) 


I think the young people up to the age of 30 
should not be taxed on income especially in the 
lower income groups otherwise they can't get 
started. 

(Housewife - Grade 11 Education) 
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Question #2 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


What do you think is the major problem facing Alberta? 


Wheat Sales 


He 


Farmers in Alberta work hard and don't know if 
they can sell products. They need such a large 
investment in machinery and land and the profits 
are small. 

(Female - Teacher - Some University Education) 


I think probably wheat sales should be governed by 
Alberta rather than the Dominion. 
(Male - Telephone Technician - Grade 10 Education) 


No Problems 


Le 


Inflation 


lt 


Housing 
shes 


I don't think there is much wrong with Alberta. 
(Male - Auto Mechanic - Technical Training) 


I don't think we have any major problems. We have 
had a good government over the years and I think 
we still have. 

(Female - Cook - Grade 8 Education) 


The price of everything in Alberta. 
(Housewife - Grade 11 Education) 


Cost of living is too high. 
(Housewife - R.N. Degree) 


Housing - I think the monthly payments are too 
high. People can get the down payment down to a 
reasonable amount but the lower the down payment, 
the higher the monthly payments. 
(Female - Lab Technician - Grade 12 Education 
and Technical Training) 
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2. Housing - the prices are so high the young can't 
buy a home and there are not many at a reasonable 
price. ; 

(Hous wife - Grade 12 Education) 


(e) Educational Costs 


1. We need a more equitable method of spreading 
education costs. 
(Hous wife - Grade 11 Education) 


2. The spiralling cost of education. 
(Female - Sales Clerk - Grade 11 Education) 


(f£) Natural Resources 


1. Protection of our own natural resources is a 
problem. We need foreign investment but if we 
are not careful, they will milk us dry. 

(Male - Aircraft Engineer - Grade 10 Education) 


2. Oil finds in Alaska - that could take away some 
of our American markets and that would affect 
Alberta's economy drastically. 

(Female - Nurse - R.N. Degree) 


(g) Social Inequalities 


1. Indians - problems involved with integration - 
help them become first class citizens. 
(Housewife - B.Sc. in Nursing) 


2. Indians have been kept down and should be given 
a fair chance. 
(Housewife - Grade 5 Education) 


(h) Medicare 


1. Medicare - cost is far too high for coverage. There 
There is a waste of money for administration of 
the scheme. 
(Female - Nurse - R.N. Degree) 
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2. I don't like the health plan. The employer should 
deduct it at work so you don't have to take it out 
of your own pocket. 

(Housewife - Grade 11 Education) 


(i) Pollution 


1. Pollution - water and air. I don't think the 
provincial government is looking after this 
properly even though they are aware of the situation. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


2. Air pollution - the provincial government is afraid 
to limit oil companies who are polluting the air in 
the Pincher Creek area - B.A. Shell, etc. Politicians 
are concerned about themselves not bout getting 
something done. The oil companies are too powerful 
in Alberta and the governments are afraid to do 
anything. 

(Male - Farmer - Some University) 


(j) Welfare Services 


1. All rules come from the federal government. Finances 
and welfare systems are really bad - welfare has got 
to be restricted for only those who need it - get 
rid of those who don't need help. 

(Male - Laborer - Grade 9 Education) 


2. Not enough investigation into welfare at present. 
Over radio and T.V. citizens are asked to report 
infractions, and when I did this I was told to mind 
my own business. 

(Male - Laborer - Grade 9 Education) 


(k) Unemployment 


1. Lack of employment in lower income brackets. 
(Female - Hairdresser - Grade 11 Education) 


2. Labor - not enough opportunities for the younger 
generation. 
(Male - Auto Mechanic - Grade 8 Education) 
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(1) Drug Abuse 
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These drugs that are going on. It's going to 
be tough on them in later years. I don't know 
why they have to take them. 

(Male - Butcher - Grade 7 Education) 


Drugs - so many accidents caused by drugs and 
drinking. 
(Female - Bookkeeper - Grade 11 Education) 


(m) Other Problems 


alEP 


Strom says that we in the west are too far away 
from Ottawa and they are more or less dictating 
to the west and we are being run by the east. 
Cooperation by the federal government is the only 
answer to helping the west. 

(Male - Proprietor - Grade 12 Education) 


The opposition in the government of Alberta is 
inadequate. 
(Male - Student - Grade 12 Education) 


Americans - by the influx of Americans our prices 
are going sky high. If Alberta is your home, 
employment opportunities here should be for 
qualified Albertans first. 

(Female - Secretary - Grade 11 Education) 


Wages must be put in control. There is too big 
a speaad between minimum and maximum wages. The 
government will have to step in soon. 

(Male - Life Underwriter - Grade 12 Education) 


Right to see Sunday movies and this sort of stuff - 

nothing happens here on a Sunday - everything 

closes down - need more action on Sunday activiies. 
(Male - Student - Grade 12 Education) 
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Question #3a 


Why do you think the Canadian constitution should be 
changed? 


(a) Constitution Needs Updating 


1. Get rid of some of this old English law from away 
back and there is one law for the rich and one 
law for the poor. This should be changed. The 
law for Indians should be made fairer. 

(Male - Electrician - Grade 11 Education) 


2. The B.N.A. Act was suited to economic conditions 
of many years ago and does not fit in today. 
(Male - Farmer - Grade 8 Education) 


(b) Do Away with Monarchy 


1. I think the Act needs to be clarified so that all 
responsibility rests in Canada - and we should not 
have to consult Westminster for anything. 

(Female - Teacher - B.A. Degree) 


2. We should declare full independence from England. 
(Male - Laborer - Grade 9 Education) 


(c) Other Reasons 


1. Areas of education, welfare and health have to be 
funded locally - more local control - new tax 
powers have to be given to provinces - decentralized 
administration as much as possible. 
(Male - Druggist - Ph.D. Degree) 


2. 1 think the whole Act should be applied to the 
federal field. I'm for the English language and 
think there should be one language only so this 
should be changed. 

(Male - Power Engineer - Some University Education) 
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The country is in a state of provincial and federal 

bickering - evident with Quebec and other provinces. 

There must be clear definitions given as to what 

fields belong to which level of government. 
(Housewife - Some niversity Education) 


It should be more in line with the American 
constitution. We have freedom but the people should 
have more say. 

(Housewife - Some University Education) 


More definition needed between federal and provincial 
powers. 
(Male - Agriculture Department Employee - B.Sc. 
Degree) 
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Question #3b 


Why don't you think the Canadian constitution should 
be changed? 


(a) Constitution Adequate 


1. Satisfactory the way it is - more democratic the 
way it is. 
(Male - Proprietor - Grade 12 Education) 


2. It has been this way for years and we've been 
successful - why change it now? 
(Male - Salesman - Grade 9 Education) 


(b) Good Constitution 


1. Because they are on the right road - just a little 
more stress needed on some of the rules. 
(Housewife - Grade 11 Education) 


2. Should stay the way it is. There is nothing wrong 
With ott. 
(Housewife - Grade 9 Education). 


(c) Anti-French Canadian 


1. I think the only reason for this question is Quebec. 
We seem to have got along well with this Quebec 


business. 
(Male - Store Supervisor - Grade 12 Education) 


2. If the Constitution was changed now it would be 
more in favor of Quebec than the rest of Canada. 
(Male - Firefighter - Grade 12 Education) 


(d) Other Reasons 


1. Ido not feel that there is a necessity to change 
the constitution. I believe the problems can be 
solved through arrangements between the provinces 
and the central government. 

(Male - Accountant - C.A. Degree) 
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Question #7a 


Why does it make a difference to you which level of 
government provides the necessary governmental services? 


(a) Proximity of Provincial Government 


1. I'd sooner see things handled by the province as 
we're closer to them. There would be much less 
to go through and it's impossible to negotiate 
with the federal government. 

(Male - Manager - Grade 12 Education) 


2. I think the provincial government can better look 
after certain matters but they don't get the funds - 
for instance, medicare. The federal government 
should give them more help. 

(Housewife - Grade 13 Education) 


(b) Division of Powers 


1. Matters because some concerns should be solely 
provincial while other matters should be in 
federal hands. 

(Male - High School Principal - B.A. Degree) 


2. Country is too big to have a completely central 
form of government; it needs to be more than one 
unit. This problem is growing fairly important. 

(Male - Lawyer - LL.B.) 


(c) Provincial Government has Good Administration 


1. A lot of things could be handled more effectively 
by the provincial government - for instance if 
the provincial government had more say in the 
matter of grain it would be better for the farmer. 

(Male - Clerk - Grade 12 Education) 


2. Provincial government should be able to look after 
the responsibilities better. 
(Female - Cosmetician - Grade 12 Education) 
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(d) More Federal Control Needed 


i hs, 


I would like to see the federal government look 
after the major problems, things like education. 
(Male - Second year university student) 


Ottawa is better equipped in some instances to 
do the job - say in road construction. 
(Housewife - Grade 11 Education) 


(e) Medicare Provincial Concern: 


ibs 


As with medicare, I would prefer the provincial 
government look after it provided the finances 
are there. 

(Male - Geologist - B.Sc. Degree) 


For instance, the medical care we had was much 
better than it is now. It should have been made 
a must. 

(Housewife - Grade 8 Education) 


(f£) Other Reasons 


JEG 


Each province should look after their own people 
and Ottawa should give them the money. 
(Male - Retired Farmer - Grade 1 Education) 


Provincial affairs should be restricted to the 
provincial government and international affairs 
left to the federal government. 

(Male - Controller - Grade 12 Education) 


If Ottawa controls the lot, then there will be 
less attention for Alberta. The provinces should 
have some control. 

(Male - Motor Mechanic - Grade 12 Education) 


Should be done in one place, less people employed, 
less taxpayers money spent. 
(Male - Letter Carrier - Grade 11 Education) 


A lot of red tape could be cut if we didn't have 
to go to Ottawa. 
(Female - Clerk - Grade 12 Education) 
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Question #7b 


Why doesn't it make any difference to you which 
level of government provides the necessary governmental 
services? 


(a) Services Provided No Matter Which Government Has Power 


1. So long as they're provided I don't care which 
government provides them. 
(Housewife - Grade 9 Education) 


2. Each province is represented in the government 
anyway; they all have a vote. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


(b) Equal Services Advocated 


1. Things like welfare are jointly done and the 
province provides guidance. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


2. Both governments work together so it doesn't 
matter which one handles things as long as 
they get done. 
(Male - Safety Supervisor - Grade 12 Education) 


(c) Federal Government Dominant 


1. The federal government has the say anyway - so 
what's the difference who looks after it. 
(Male - Lift Truck Operator - Grade 11 Education) 


(d) Other Reasons 


1. Same red tape no matter which government is 
involved. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 
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Powers are assigned properly now. 
(Housewife - Grade 9 Education) 


The only purpose of government is to 
enforce laws concerning individual 
Lights. 
(Male - Laborer - Grade 12 & Technical Training) 
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Question #12a 


Why do you feel a committee on the constitution should 
discuss the possibility of Alberta separating from 
the rest of Canada. 


(a) Potential Should Be Explored 


1. It should be discussed although it is not feasible. 
(Male - Elevator Agent - Grade 8 Education) 


2. <A bigger area would be better, so I think they 
should discuss joining with other provinces. 
(Male - Policeman - Grade 12 Education) 


(b) Other Reasons 


1. As far as the farmers are concerned it might be 
a good idea. 
(Housewife - Grade 11 Education) 


2. Federal government is taking too much money out 
of the provinces without building up the provinces 
after. 
(Male - Accountant - Some University Education) 


3. Maybe they are going to do something - maybe 
something good will come of it. 
(Housewife - No Education) 


4. Would prefer to see the federal government assume 
responsibility if separation occurred. 
(Female - Hairdresser - Grade 11 Education) 


5. We should keep aware of Alberta's potential as a 
self-sustaining region. 
(Female - Secretary - Grade 12 Education) 
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Question #12b 


Why do you feel that the committee on the constitution 
should not discuss the possibility of Alberta separating 
from the rest of Canada? 


(a) Canadian Identity 


1. Because I think our energies should be toward a 
strong united Canada. 
(Male - NAIT Section Head - Grade 11 Education) 


2. That's all it would be is talk. A few people can't 
change something like this, people would like to be 
with the States but this will never happen. We are 
a province and belong to a Dominion. 

(Male - Farmer - Grade 12 Education) 


(b) Alberta Too Small 


1. Wouldn't be possible for Alberta to exist. Couldn't 
see a lot of people being paid to sit around and. 
discuss that when there are so many other things to 
be done. 

(Male - Student - Some University Education) 


2. Alberta isn't big enough to go it alone. 
(Male - Civil Servant, Photographer - Grade 11 
Education) 


(c) No Advantage in Separating 


1. We couldn't survive economically. It would be a 
schemozzle. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


2. We are not mature enough. We would be having the 
same problems that Quebec is having now. 
(Male - Shipper - Grade 10 Education) 
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(d) Cultural Advantages 


1. I don't think it is populated well enough. I 
don't think there are enough people to live alone. 
(Male - Retired - Grade 8 Education) 


2. I feel that each province contributes to Canada 
and receives concessions as being part of the 
nation. 

(Male - Appliance Repairman - Grade 12 Education) 


(e) Against Separatism Generally 


1. Because it is part of the nation and should remain 
that way. Many disadvantages - could not survive 
alone. I would like to see Canada join the U.S.A. 

(Male - Teacher - B.Sc. Degree) 


2. That's separatism and I don't think they should 
break away. 
(Male - Seismic Shooter - Grade 9 Education) 


(£) Status Quo 


1. The units as set up are administratively possible. 
The west should work more on regional influence. 
Problems can be presented better in loose cooperation. 
Maintain status quo. 
(Male - Teacher - University Education) 


2. I think the provinces are very well as they are. 
Look after their own and get their guidance from 
Ottawa. That is why we have progress. 

(Housewife - Grade 9 Education) 


(g) Other Reasons 


1. If ever there was a dictatorship, it's the Alberta 
government. They will not make the necessary changes 
to provide representation by population and until 
they do there is no way it's going to be anything 
but a dictatorship. 

(Male - Insurance Agent - Grade 13 Education) 
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Be sort of squeezed in like a European country. 
I don't think it would be advantageous in any way 
to; ao’ that. 
(Female —- Seamstress - Grade 12 Education plus 
Technical Training) 


I see no particular problem that might require 
discussions regarding separatism. 
(Male - Foreman - Grade 11 Education) 


I would not want them to be separated from the 
east but I would like to see the western provinces 
amalgamated. 

(Male - Clerk - Grade 10 Education) 


There is a benefit to being united and large - travel 
freely and share resources, 
(Male - Mechanic - Grade 8 Education) 
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Question #44a 


Why do you favor a different party nationally than 
provincially? 


(a) Social Credit No Chance Nationally 


1. I would go Social Credit nationally if there was 
a stronger national party across Canada, 
(Male - Plumber - Grade 8 Education) 


2. Social Credit is good for Alberta but not strong 
enough for handling western matters in Ottawa. 
(Male - Retired Farmer - Grade 9 Education) 


(b) Good Administration Record 


1. The Progressive Conservatives have done a good 
job federally. 
(Male - Farmer - Grade 12 Education) 


2. Mr. Diefenbaker helped western farmers and there 
was less compulsory things like there is now. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


(c) Leadership 


1. Probably because of the leaders. We felt the 
Liberals are better with Trudeau. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


2. I think John Diefenbaker had a lot to do with it. 
I took no interest in politics until Diefenbaker 
got in. 

(Male - Construction Superintendent - Grade 10 
Education) 


(d) Represents West 


1. The Progressive Conservatives are a federal booster 
for the west. 
(Male - Drilling Superintendent - Grade 12 Education) 
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2. The Progressive Conservatives gave western Canadians 
more recognition. 
(Male - Production Clerk - Grade 12 Education) 


(e) Local Candidate 


1. I vote on the man running in my constituency. 
(Housewife - Grade 10 Education) 


2. I vote depending on the individual candidate. 
(Male - Gas Agent - Grade 11 Education) 


(f£) National Party Preferred 


1. Because I like the Liberals nationally and like 
the Social Credit in the province. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


2. Since the time of the forming of Canada, Sir John A. 
MacDonald was a Progressive Conservative. I would 
say they have the experience of governing our 
country. Only two parties capable of doing it - 
the Progressive Conservatives and the Liberals and 
I prefer the Progressive Conservatives. 

(Male - Power Engineer - Some University Education) 


(g) Tradition 


i. It 1s a tfadition in’ the family. “Also it is not 
the party - it's the man. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


2. It is a tradition and they have done a good job. 
(Housewife - R.N. Degree) 


(h) Other Reasons 


1. I think the Progressive Conservatives are doing 
more than the Liberals. 
(Male - Nursing Orderly - Grade 12 Education) 
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Right now I feel the Progressive Conservatives 
can carry an election federally and that's why 
I favor them nationally. 
(Female - Seamstress - Grade 9 Education plus 
Technical Training) 


Basically it's the same system - the Liberals 
federally and the Social Credit provincially. 
(Female - Sales Clerk - Grade 12 Education) 


We thought we needed a change federally. 
(Housewife - R.N. Degree) 


With the Liberal governemnt we always get along 
better in foreign affairs and with the U.S.A. 
(Male - Oil Valve Repairman - Grade 7 Education) 
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Question #44b 


Why do you favor a different party provincially 
than nationally? 


(a) Good Administration 


1. Social Credit represents the people of Alberta 
and their record over the years has been one of 
good management and integrity. 

(Male - Engineer - B.A. and B.Sc. Degrees) 


2. Favor Social Credit provincially on the basis of 
their past performances. 
(Male - Fireman - Grade 12 Education) 


(b) Leadership 


1. I feel Mr. Manning was a fine person and believed 
him to be ethical and moral. 
(Male - Geologist - B.Sc. Degree) 


2. Provincially, it's the leader of the party. The 
Social Credit has done a lot. 
(Female - Bankteller - Grade 12 Education) 


(c) Progressive Conservatives - Liberals No Chance 


1. I pretty well agree with Social Credit. Liberals 
have no platform provincially. 
(Male - Postal Worker - Grade 10 Education) 


2. The Progressive Conservatives have no way of 
getting in provincially although they have done a 
good job nationally. 

(Male - Farmer - Grade 12 Education) 


(d) Provincial Party Support 


1. Social Credit was a good government for Alberta. 
(Male - Auto Body Mechanic - Grade 11 Education 
plus Technical Training) 
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Social Credit is better for the province. 
(Housewife - Some University Education) 


(e) Oppose Social Credit 


hs 


We have a Social Credit in the Dominion government 
and he hasn't done anything. 
(Male - Retired Rancher - Grade 12 Education) 


No use voting Social Credit. They can't do anything 


anyway. 
(Housewife - Grade 10 Education) 


(£) Other Reasons 


le 


Social Credit are better in the province. The 
national and provincial parties should be different 
as opposition is needed between the two, otherwise 
everyone would have to be nice to everyone else 
and nothing would get done. 

(Housewife - Grade 11 Education) 


I thought I might as well try them out. The N.D.P. 
say they can do so much. 
(Male - Retired Farmer - Grade 1 Education) 


I don't really think the Liberal policies would 
work provincially. 
(Male - Student - B.A. Degree) 


Social Credit is too radical to be federal. 
(Male - Steam Cleaner Superintendent - Some 
University Education) 


I believe it is better of have a different party 
provincially than federally. 
(Male - Pharmacologist - Ph.D. Degree) 
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Question #45b. 
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What were the major reasons you favored this 
party in the 1967 provincial election? 


(a) Administration Record 


iL 


The Social Crediters pulled Alberta up out of the 
slump in the 30's and rebuilt Alberta. 
(Housewife - Grade 9 Education) 


I like the record and the leadership. There is 
no opposition which I consider to be satisfactory 
as an alternate. 

(Male - Petroleum Engineer - B.Sc. Degree) 


(b) Party Platform 


le 


(c) Candidate 


Ihe 


(d) Leadership 
ihe 


I am for the medicare program and auto insurance 
program that they have as their policies. They 
also favor the working class. 

(Male - C.P.R. Conductor - Grade 11 Education) 


Social Credit promised to help the laborers. 
(Female - Nursing Attendant - Grade 8 Education) 


I liked the man that ran in this area - Don Getty. 
(Male - Estimator - Grade 12 Education) 


Mainly becasue of the local representative - a 
good man. 
(Male - Engineer - B.A. and B.Sc. Degrees) 


I see Peter Lougheed as a strong leader who will 
make better terms for Alberta in Ottawa. 
(Housewife - Grade 9 Education) 
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2. Mr. Manning is very conscientious. He had the 
confidence of the people. 
(Male - Laborer — Grade 9 Education) 


(e) Tradition 


1. Brought up to vote that way - no other reason. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


2. It's family tradition. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


(£) Need a Change 


1. I think we need a change. I'm tired of Social 
Credit. 
(Male - Farmer - Grade 12 Education) 


2. I feel that they could do a better job of governing 
the provinces and besides that, Alberta is ready 
for a change. 

(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


(g) Anti-Party and/or Anti-Personality 


1. I am against the Social Credit. They have too much 
power. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


2. I have no confidence in Manning. 
(Male - Trucking Farm General Manager - Grade 12 
Education) 


(h) Federal-Provincial Concerns 


1. The Progressive Conservatives have done more for 
Alberta and western Canada - creating jobs, trying 
to better the provinces. 

(Male - Machine Operator - Grade 11 Education) 


2. They have done a lot for the province. Proof of 
what they have done is all around us - beautiful 
roads and old folks homes. 

(Housewife - Grade 8 Education) 
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Other Reasons 


I like to be with the winner and Social Credit 
has always been a winner. 
(Male - Clerk - Grade 10 Education) 


To provide a stronger opposition to the Social 
Credit. 
(Male - Teacher - Some University) 


I chose Social Credit for personal reasons. 
(Housewife - Grade 11 Education) 


You need opposition in democracy. They all make 
mistakes. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


Just the fact that I voted Liberal in the federal 
election. Not really interested. 
(Housewife - Grade 8 Education) 
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Question #46b. 


What were the major reasons you voted for this party 
in the 1968 federal election? 


(a) Leadership 


1. Mr. Trudeau is a very intelligent man and I feel 
he had more of a chance to keep Canada united. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 


2. I liked Mr. Trudeau's personality. Mr. Stanfield 
didn't seem dynamic. 
(Male - Mechanic - Grade 8 Education plus Technical 
Training) 


(b) Party Platform 


1. I voted because of the medicare program and auto 
insurance, and they are for the working man. 
(Male - C.P.R. Conductor - Grade 11 Education) 


2. I thought they would give us farmers a better 
chance to sell our grain. 
(Male - Farmer - Grade 6 Education) 


(c) Candidate 


1. I voted for the candidate because of his stand on 
the pipeline issue. 
(Housewife - Grade 9 Education) 


2. I thought Mahoney was going to be a good man, but 
I've since changed my mind. 
(Housewife - Grade 11 Education) 


(d) Anti-Party and/or Anti-Personality 


1. The Liberals seemed eastern oriented, and big 
business was too involved with the Liberals. 
I don't like Mr. Trudeau. 
(Housewife - Some University Education) 
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I did not like Trudeau and his ideas like pushing 
the flag issue and bilingualism. 
(Male - Railroad Yardman - Grade 9 Education) 


(e) Need A Change 


ili 


(f) Tradition 


les 


I wanted a change in government and I did not like 
Trudeau. 
(Housewife - Grade 10 Education) 


Everybody thinks it will be different and we're 
due for a change. 
(Housewife - No Education) 


I vote traditionally for Progressive Conservative. 
Always have - especially for Diefenbaker. 
(Male - Farmer - Grade 3 Education) 


Mine is a traditional way of voting. 
(Male - Minister - B.A. and D.D. Degrees) 


(g) Administration Record 


1S. 


Ze 


Past performance shows they are more likely to get 
something done. Example - St. Lawrence Seaway. 
(Male - Chemical Supervisor - Grade 12 Education) 


Good government record. 
(Female - Waitress - Grade 10 Education) 


(h) Other Reasons 


1. 


Die 


My union supports N.D.P. 
(Male - Electrician - Grade 11 Education plus 
Technical Training) 


I just wanted to show my opinion that a Social 
Credit government should be in power. 
(Male - Farmer - Grade 10 Education) 
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3. LI believe Social Credit is more humanitarian. 
(Housewife - Grade 10 Education) 


4. Mr. Trudeau came west to talk to us and that's 
cheaper than a Royal Commission. 
(Male - Farmer - Grade 9 Education) 


5. They stay out of other countries' business - 
wars and troubles. 
(Housewife - Grade 12 Education) 
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